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THE PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 


¢ Yer: great economical debate which was to endanger the 
Government took the form of an abortive intrigue. 
Lord Patmerston’s easy victory, though it was deserved by 
his own vigorous adroitness, chiefly proved the utter dis- 
organization of the Conservative party. Mr. StansrEtp’s 
motion derived all its importance from Mr. DisrakLi’s recent 
speeches, and from the rumour that a great Conservative 
meeting had resolved to entrust an amendment to Mr. War- 
POLE. It was naturally supposed that all the dissentient or 
lukewarm sections of the Opposition had been rallied for the 
of a regular attack ; and Mr. Disrarti’s undis- 
guised disappointment proves that he at least had hoped for 
the support of his party in a division which might have 
brought him into office. There was little difference of 
meaning between the resolution and the various amendments ; 
but it was justly remarked that the intervention of a member 
of Lord Dersy’s Cabinet superseded the comparison of 
substantives and adjectives. Lord Patmerston judiciously 
declined to discuss financial details, when there was a broader 
issue on which he was certain to succeed. Although Mr. 
DisRaEL!’s nominal followers, united with Mr. SransreLp’s 
friends, might have constituted a majority, it was certain 
that a large section of the Conservatives would refuse their 
assent to the proposed coalition ; and, on the other hand, Mr. 
StansFELD himself repudiated an unnatural alliance with 
the convert who would make retrenchment depend on 
national degradation. The Ministerial challenge to an in- 
stant trial of strength was at the same time spirited and 
safe; and as soon as Lord Patmerston announced that the 
fate of the Government depended on the division, the com- 
bination of his opponents was at once dissolved. Mr. Wat- 
POLE had not — the obvious meaning of his own 
amendment. When the Government propounds a conven- 
tional truism as the alternative of an unacceptable motion, 
any attempt to substitute an improved version for the official 
formula amounts to a vote of want of confidence. The 
amendment had been made colourless to conciliate Mr. 
WaLPoLx, but by its mere existence it carried out the views 
of Mr. Disraxxi. As the leaders of both parties agreed in 
their interpretation of its meaning, an experienced member 
ought not to have misunderstood the obvious tendency of 
his own conduct. The complaint that “the favourite had 
“bolted” at the beginning of the race was not altogether 
unfounded; yet it is surprising that a veteran trainer 
should have calculated on winning, or even on running, the 
race. The most respectable of Mr. Disrari’s former col- 
leagues are pledged to the maintenance of effective arma- 
ments ; and it was well known that they would refuse to 
support Mr. StaNSFELD’s motion. It was idle to suppose 
that they could be deluded into a vote which would have 
substantially the same effect as the original resolution. 
A majority against the Government would have implied 
the immetiats reduction of establishments in conformity 
with the system of foreign policy which Mr. Disraktt has 
lately expounded. 
_ When two regiments of the sqme army fire on each other 
in the presence of the enemy, the issue of the battle is 
practically decided. Notwithstanding his habitual command 
of temper, Mr. Disrar.i could not refrain from taunting 
his backward and scrupulous ally. It might, as he said, 
have been supposed that a change of Ministry would have 
been foreseen as a possible result of a successful division. 
Mr. Watrote replied that Lord Dersy had p' himself, 
m public and in private, not to disturb the Government 
during the present session; but as Mr. Disrazci has never 
assented to the self-denying ordinance, he may not unna- 
turally resent the pacific disposition of his political asso- 


ciates. After the open ex of the dissensions which 
exist, it will not be surprising if some ostensible change of 
organization follows on the practical disruption of the 

The Opposition will, not ae eran split into two 
sections, and Mr. Disrari may find himself at the head of 
@ vigorous and active minority of i instead of 
fessing to lead an inert mass which refuses to follow. a 
secession takes place, the malcontents will have great 
facilities for entering into relations with the Government. 
There is no real difference of opinion on domestic matters 
between Mr. WaLPo te, or General Peet, and the greater part 
of the present Cabinet. The chief obstacle to a coalition 
has consisted in Mr. Disraetr’s ings and personal 
pretensions; for, with all his peculiarities and weaknesses, he 
is too distinct an element to be absorbed or neutralized in a 
general fusion of parties. His present adversaries cannot 
employ him either as a follower or as a leader, and his own 
ambition induces him always to cherish some antagonism of 
opinion which may justify the continuance of political con- 
flict. It was said in the debate of Tuesday that Lord Pat- 
MERSTON emerged from the crisis stronger than ever, and, 
for the present, he is evidently in a position to defy all 
menaces of opposition. It may be doubtful whether the 
open adhesion of the moderate Conservatives would really 
add to the security of his Government, as it would be dan- 
gerous to alienate those who, professing advanced forms of 
Liberalism, are nevertheless content to support the most 
moderate of Liberal Governments. A large body of prose- 
lytes, who would naturally claim their share of. preferment, 
could not be regarded with favour by the existing majority. 
Pirt’s supporters were greatly incensed by the conversion 
of the Portland Whigs, and the patriotism of the less 
hostile Conservatives will be most fully appreciated from 
the opposite side of the House. 

When Mr. Watroxr’s declaration had ved the debate 
of all practical importance, the principal combatants re- 
lieved their disappointment by delivering several clever and 
amusing speeches. Mr. Disrarti “was unusually happy in 
the blows which he delivered to enemies and to 
unsympathizing friends. As it was no longer important 
to satisfy the House of the expediency of the amendment, 
there could be no danger in withdrawing the admissions 
which had been made by Mr. Waxrotx’s candour. The 
adoption of Lord Patmerston’s assertion that the expen- 
diture had been reduced, was, according to Mr. Diskaru, 
virtually inaccurate, and all but literally untrue. After 
various arbitrary deductions, he professed to ise 
a diminution of 150,000/. in the Estimates, and on this 
ground alone he reconciled to his conscience a statement 
which he proceeded to ridicule and to dispute. His over- 
tures produced from Mr. Coppen a hint that the coalition 
which has been so often foreshadowed will not be perempto- 
rily rejected by the professed friends of peace and economy. 
The project of an informal treaty between France and 
England for the proportionate reduction of armaments has 
often been suggested as the starting-point of a more frugal 
policy. The originality and utility of the specification are 
equally open to dispute, but, whatever may be the value of 
the invention, Mr. Cospzn made Mr. 
a present of his own claim to the patent. Mr. Horsman 
expatiated with his eloquence on the evil and the 
wastefulness of imperfect mili Pp ion; and it is éer- 
tainly remarkable that the model year of 1853 should have 
been immediately followed by the Russian war, that the 
French threats of 1858 should have coincided with the re- 
duction of the navy to the lowest point of efficiency. Mr. 
Osnorne’s ingenious witticisms wound up, not i 
priately, one of the vaguest and least practical 
which ever signalized a eres It is 
said that an irresistible current has set in the direction of 
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retrenchment, but there is little visible sign of any desire to 
interfere with the discretion of the Government. 

Mr. Sransretp himself afforded a fair pretext for the 
remark that his policy would involve universal and per- 
petual war; and even candid critics would deduce, from his 
description of the state of Europe, the inference that it 
was dangerous or impossible for England to disarm. Yet 
there is a certain force in the argument that hoarded wealth 
adds to the strength of a State more than military ex- 
penditure. As Mr. Disraci said, the influence of the 
English Government depends on the great resources and 
proved tenacity of the nation as much as on the armaments 
which may at any time be actually maintained. Mr. 
Cozpen boldly referred to the enormous exertions of the 
North American States to illustrate his doctrine that 
small establishments in time of peace tend to efficiency in 
war. ‘The proportion of national wealth to armies and 
navies is, in truth, only a question of circumstance and 
degree; but, as Mr. Horsman showed, it is highly extravagant 
to tempt foreigners into aggression by any excessive re- 
duction. The Government of the United States would 
probably have saved hundreds of millions sterling if it had, 
on the outset of the rebellion, disposed of fifty disciplined 
regiments and as many sloops and frigates. There is a 
fallacy in the comparison between the amount of the public 
revenue and the earnings of seven millions of working people, 
for the produce of the taxes is not cast into the sea; but, 
undoubtedly, a large portion of the expenditure of every 
Government is principally unproductive, and not a farthing 
ought to be raised or laid out except for reasons of public 
necessity or expediency. The cost of construction, both 
by sea and land, ought not to be a permanent charge; but 
there would be little economy in returning to the scale of 
establishments which has so often been changed in moments 
of hurry and panic. Parliament has once more remitted 
the whole question to the Government, and the Estimates 
of 1863 will first show whether any large reduction is to be 


expected, 


AMERICA. 


— Northern Americans are greatly in want of a 
victory. Even at Washington and New York, it is 
beginning to be suspected that the lapse of time without 
any decisive event is an advantage to the enemy. With the 
exception of the capture of Island No. 10, and of New 
Orleans, not a single success has been achieved since the 
doubtful battle of Shiloh. At Williamsburg and at West 
Point the Confederates appear to have had the best of the 
contest ; and the glorious naval victory on the Mississippi, 
after degenerating into a drawn battle, will probably ulti- 
mately assume the form of a Federal defeat. General 
Banxs has suffered a severe repulse in Northern Virginia; 
and it is believed that in the Western part of the State 
another check has been sustained by the invaders, 
At Corinth, General Hatteck has made no ‘impression 
on the opposing army, and General Mircuxtr has been 
recalled from his spirited expedition to reinforce the 
main army of the West. ‘There is reason to believe 
that irregular bands are threatening General HaLieck’s 
communications, and it can scarcely be doubted that his 
army must be suffering heavily from sickness. It would 
seem to be the interest of the Confederate leaders to avoid 
any decisive engagement, and to allow the Northern army to 
waste its strength in the attack of successive positions and 
in lengthened marches under a midsufmmer sun. In the 
meantime, they prudently proclaim their intention to try 
the fortune of a Borodino in front of Richmond. General 
M‘CLELLAN might perhaps occupy the capital after a hard- 
fought battle, but he would scarcely be in a condition to 
prosecute the campaign in the interior. If, in conjunction 
with M‘DowELt and Banks, he could open up the road to 
the Potomac, he would probably be satisfied without any 
further success. 

If the Federal forces continue to occupy all the 
ground which they have gained, the seceding States will 
undoubtedly be seriously cramped by their exclusion from 
all intercourse with the outward world. It will, however, 
be necessary for the Government of Washington, if it de- 
sires to retain its conquests, to secure them by a powerful 
fleet, and by an army of 200,000 men. An equal or larger 
force must be employed in any further attempt on Southern 
independence, and the effect of both operations will be to 
confirm into permanent antipathy the hostility which is 
already universal among the Southern population. .All 


Union sentiment in the wide territory of the Confederacy 
is either extinct or silent. Even in the parts of Virginig 
which have fallen into the hands of the Federalists, the 
invaders are treated as foreign enemies, and New Orleang 
is only restrained from insurrection by strict martial 
law. Long since, the Northern enthusiasts were warned 
that, although they had reasons for fighting, they had in 
substance nothing to fight for. After the expenditure, 
within a year, of twenty times their annual income, they 
have in some outlying parts of the Confederacy so far suc. 
ceeded that they hold the wolf by the throat. It is difficult 
and discreditable to retreat, and there are no means of 
advancing. No politician has yet suggested any means of 
governing the territories which have been occupied, except 
by the rude and temporary contrivance of martial law. By 
universal consent, the resources for carrying on the war, 
and the subsequent method of restoring the Union, are left 
to chance, or, in other words, to certain failure. In the 
whole residue of the Union no one is willing either to pay 
or to think. 

Having laid aside all the measures which have been 
proposed for raising a revenue, Congress is amusing itself 
with various projects of confiscation. As the Constitution 
prohibits punishment by forfeiture, it is ingeniously sug- 
gested that property may nevertheless be taken under the 
name of a fine; and rhetoricians of the stamp of Mr, 
SUMNER prove, in elaborate orations, that Seceders may’ be 
plundered under a double cloak of legality, in their complex 
capacity‘of domestic rebels and alien enemies. It is difficult 
to understand the motive of advertizing the lion’s skin for 
sale, while the fortune of the hunt is yet undecided. The 
inhabitants of the Confederate States may perhaps be 
still more irreconcileably alienated by menaces of | 
robbery, but it is impossible that they should be frightened 
by so empty a demonstration. ‘The leaders of Secession are 
perfectly aware that they might at any moment return to the 
Union, with the amplest security for their public claims as 
well as for their personal immunity. The seizure of landed 
estates would be as unprofitable as unjust, for the tenure of 
Northern purchasers in the midst of a hostile country would 
not be safe or inviting. Jn all probability, the promoters of 
Confiscation Bills are fully aware that the measures which 
they recommend are never destined to have any practical 
operation. In disposing of the spoils of victory before 
they are won, they chiefly desire to proclaim their 
confidence in the complete success of the Federal 
arms. ‘Their countrymen are not accustomed to look 
to their representatives in Congress for any more 
practical service than the voluble emission of patriotie 
sentiments. An Assembly which really shared in the 
government of the country would probably think it worth 
while to procure some definite information as to the cost of 
the war ; but little interest was aroused when one member 
complained that it cost three or four millions of dollars a 
day, and Mr. Morritt of the Tariff roundly asserted that 
the whole outlay was covered by a single million. Onlys 
few weeks since, the Chairman of the Committee on Finance 
made the official statement that the daily expenditure amounted 
to three millions of dollars, It seems scarcely a business 
like proceeding to set off perfect certainty as to the future 
event of the war against the vaguest conjectures on the 
figures of the national balance-sheet. Foreigners, with an 
obstinate adherence to old traditions, distribute their belief 
and their conscious ignorance according to an entirely 
opposite rule. ‘They admit that they are unable to foress 
whether HALLECK or BEaureGaRD will win the next battles 
but they assert, with unhesitating confidence, that an income 
of twelve millions will not suffice for an expenditure of 
fifteen or twenty times the amount. ~ 

The journals continue to boast that the laws of nature are 
suspended, and the national passion for magnitude is gratified 
by the increasing bulk of the debt. The North is profoundly 
satisfied with itself; and its complacency is by no means 
disturbed by incidental disappointments. The French ex+ 
pedition to Mexico is regarded with mild disapprobation; 
and the withdrawal of England and Spain from the enters 
prise is attributed to fear of the irresistible fleets and armies 
which are supposed to overawe the world. The flotilla 
which received the surrender of New Orleans might, it is said, 
conquer Cuba and the English West Indies in three months, 
and the army which has lain for six weeks in front of 
Corinth could take possession of Canada without resistance. 
It is true that the French Government is suspected of projects 
of intervention, and that it has openly disregarded the 
avowed policy of the United States; but it is as impossible 
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for France to provoke American resentment as for England 
to conciliate American good-will. ‘The most universal feel- 
ing of the North is indignation against a Power which has 
dared to be impartial between the contending sections 
of the former Republic. The army, the fleet, and 
even the system of borrowing which has been esta- 
blished, are regarded with hope and pride as the future 
jnstruments of revenge against England. ‘There is a real 
danger in the popular tendency, but there is reason to hope 
that longer experience will convince even the untaught 

liticians of the North that war is not an economical 
uxury. The enormous debt which is accumulating 
js, to some extent, a security for peace, whether 
it is met by an increase of the public burdens, or repu- 
diated to the destruction of the national credit. Even in 
America, there must be some latent common sense, and some 
individuals cannot but be aware that there is no cause of 
quarrel between the Governments. England has not assisted 
the South, or disputed the blockade, or even taken advantage 
of the civil war to set up a monarchy on the American 
Continent. It is immoral to go to war for an idea, but it is 
still more criminal and foolish to treat a vulgar and un- 
meaning antipathy as a pretext for a ruinous and useless 
conflict. 


YOUNG RADICALS AND OLD. 


5 hae law of infinite division appears to be as true in 
political as it is in natural science. The Radical party 
in the House of Commons is not so large that it must needs 
fall in two of its own weight. Of late years, it has con- 
sisted of a small though busy knot of speakers whose chief 
importance was due to the equal balance of parties, and the 
consequent value of marketable votes in the eyes of party 
chicfs. But Tuesday’s debate brought to light the fact that 
even this minutest of parties is divided into two antagonis- 
tic sections. It became evident that Mr. Stansretp had 
not brought forward his motion as the lieutenant of Mr. 
Coppen and Mr. Bricut, and was not the mouthpiece of 
their policy. His speech, so far as any definite outlines 
loomed through its wordy haze, ran athwart all the most 
cherished traditions of the Peace party. It prophesied war, 
and it recommended interference. ‘The result was the absence 
of Mr. Bricur from the division, and a public and solemn 
rebuke to his unruly youngster from Mr. Coupen. It was 
rumoured also, and was probably true, that if the untimely 
fruit of Mr. WALPoLE’s brain had ever come to the birth, a 
still wider defection from the Manchester standard would 
have displayed itself. The staunch survivors of the League 
were prepared, according to their ancient practice, to vote 
Whig or Tory indifferently, so long as the object of the 
moment could be attained. But the young men of the party 
had seen those tactics amply tried in the Reform controversy, 
and were not satisfied with the ultimate result. They were 
tired of nibbling for ever at the thinly-baited hook which 
the Jeader of the Opposition, with unabated confidence, was 
again dangling before their eyes. 

The schism between the Radicals of the old school and 
the new is not an accidental circumstance arising only out of 
this particular debate. It indicates an important turning- 
point in public feeling. Mr. Coppen and Mr. Bricut have 
80 long filled an important place in our affairs, and have 
effected such extensive changes, that it is difficult to believe 
that they are only the representatives of an accidental and 
ephemeral type of opinion. But it was not by pure 
Radicalism that they rose to fame. Democratic opinions 
have enjoyed an exceptional power in England during the 
last forty years, from their casual association with a far 
stronger movement with which they had no necessary con- 
nexion. The Free Trade controversy had nothing in 
common with a struggle for the redistribution of political 
power. It only received that direction from the fact that 
the antagonism to it— which in the days of Apam SmtH 
resided chiefly among the merchants — had chanced, by the 
course of legislation, to devolve upon the landed aristocracy. 
The desperate struggle for political existence in which 
the upper classes have been engaged till very recently was, 
in the main, brought upon them by their unlucky associa- 
tion with the Corn Law of 1815. Radicalism was endowed 
by this alliance with a power of producing political 
leaders of far higher stature than before. CospEn and 
Bricur have been demagogues of a very different calibre 
from Copsert, and WuiTsrEAD, and Orator Hunt. But 
the strength which moulded them has been taken away. 
Free Trade no longer lends to Radicalism the vigour to 


produce that strange anomaly, the hard-headed commercial 
demagogue. Radicalism is now left to its own powers, and 
the young men it is sending up are of a very different 
breed. In some respects they are more amiable, but they 
are very much less dangerous, So far as they have any 
mind at all, they are poetical, dreamy, enthusiastic youths, 
with a turn for tall talk and a large metaphysical voca- 
bulary. In political wisdom they have a decided advantage 
over their predecessors. They do not narrow their political 
views to the English shores, or decline to recognise as good 
and right abroad that for which they have been clamouring 
at home. They are not fanatics for peace. They do not 
believe in the calico millennium, or the impeccability of the 
American Republic, or the moral perfection of the Emperor 
of the Frencn. They have neither the rigid purpose nor 
the narrow doctrines of the Manchester politicians. They 
are not prepared to force every political fact to bend to the 
exigencies of Lancashire commerce. Their sympathies are 
much wider; but then they are much more indefinite and 
vague. They believe in the solidarity of the peoples, and the 
inalienable rights of man, and several other great principles, 
which goa long way in a set speech, but are rather difficult to 
embody in a bill or a despatch. In short, they are dreamers, 
not men of business — Radicals of the study, as contrasted 
with their predecessors, who were Radicals of the counter. 
We cannot but welcome the change, both for the sake of 
our institutions, and for the sake of political esthetics. A 
little Radicalism is a very useful thing for the purpose of 
keeping in check the natural selfishness of the classes who 
are the tenants of power. A feeling that their own over- 
throw is possible, if not probable, keeps jobbing within 
bounds, and provokes occasional attempts at practical reform. 
But it is a remedy which, however salutary, is always best 
taken in dilution. Such a concentrated form as that pre- 
sented by Messrs. Coppen and Bricut is too energetic. 
It tries the stamina of the Constitution, and might endanger 
it if applied in a moment of temporary debility. But the 
foaming and impetuous youths who have been kicking over 
the traces and galloping about on their owr account are 
never likely to do any harm. Their curvets and capers, and 
apparent vice, will serve the purpose wf frightening the 
upper classes admirably well. But their energy will all 
evaporate in these evolutions, and there is no danger that 
they will make any serious or effective inroad upon our 
institutions. In respect to our foreign relations, too, the 
change is very much for the better. It is decidedly pre- 
judicial to our national reputation that one, even the 
smallest, of our political parties should be absolutely des- 
titute of patriotism. England’s enemies will cease, under 
the new Radical reign, to enjoy the advantage of ex-officio 
advocates in the House of Commons. And the change 
will redound to the advantage of foreign nations as well 
as ourown. They will no longer count upon the supposed 
ascendency of Peace politicians with the English people, and 
escaping the delusion, will escape the embarrassments into 
which it is apt to lead them. We have equal reason to 
congratulate ourselves upon the moral improvement which 
Radical tactics are likely to exhibit. The shameful traffic 
in votes which the Manchester party practised will be at an 
end. Mr. CospeEn openly boasted on Tuesday last that his 
vote was always at the service of any leader on an 
subject, if his one particular object of desire was granted. 
To offer a man something which he desires in order to 
gain his vote, is commonly thought to be the defini- 
tion of yy -but for such offers Mr. Coppen avows 
that he and his friends have always touted, and, unfor- 
tunately for the character of public men, have touted with 
success. For this species of commerce Mr. Stansre.p 
displays no taste. His reluctance is a hopeful sign for 
political morality. It is usually admitted that the extir- 
pation of bribery must be looked for from an improvement 
in the moral standard of the briber rather than of the 
bribee. It is possible that the same maxim may apply to the 
corruption which of late years has been rife in our party 
politics. Conservatives and Liberals will cease to be emu- 
lously purchasable by promises of Radical support, as soon 
as—and not before—the purchasers have become too 
high-minded to make the offer. 


We do not know if Mr. Sransretp’s sympathies with 
Continental Radicalism extend to the rest of his fellow- 
malcontents. We sincerely hope that he carries them with 
him in this as in all other things. It will be highly pic- 
turesque to hear nine or ten young men thundering upon 
Slavonic nationalities, and talking about “responsive calls 
“issuing from the great heart of the nation.” And this 
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kind of eanneetes the immense advantage that it is perfectly 
innocuous. glish discontent is entirely of home growth, 
and we defy foreign competition. No topics or denuncia- 
tions borrowed from Continental examples are in the least 
degree likely to be inflammatory here. ‘The more, there- 
fore, our Radical orators copy Continental models, the more 
valuable will they become as finely-ornamented appendages 
of the House of Commons. Now that the Ballot is worn 
out, and Mr. BerKerey is ashamed to reproduce the old 
store of jokes, a few dissertations upon first principles will 
be a refreshing change. An annual motion for inserting 
upon the journals of the House a declaration of the rights of 
man would be quite as practical as any of the other annuals, 
and would have the peculiar advantage of irritating 
nobody’s susceptibilities. 


THE PRUSSIAN PARLIAMENT. 


oe proceedings of the Prussian Parliament are probably 

important; but to foreigners who have no special 
knowledge of the motives and intentions of parties, they are 
but moderately interesting. An Englishman would know the 
inevitable result if it were possible that a Ministry should 
persist in holding office without half-a-dozen supporters in 
the House of Commons; but the reciprocal relations of the 
Executive and the Legislature in Prussia are as yet unde- 
termined. It can scarcely be said that constitutional Go- 
vernment was put in practice before the present reign, and 
the wisest statesman must wait till he can judge by expe- 
rience of the balance of a number of hitherto untried forces. 
The working of the English Constitution itself is opposed to 
the theory which was formerly deduced from early practice. 
‘The Crown is still supposed to exercise the whole political 
authority of the State; and, on the other hand, the House of 
Commons, which really administers the Royal prerogative 
through its leaders, professedly serves as an external check 
on the Ministers whom it appoints and obeys. In a former 
generation, the actual Parliamentary mode of government 
was regarded as a divine and universally applicable system. 
Fox, in one of his confidential letters, defends the French 
massacre of the 10th of August, on the ground that the conduct 
of the King had not been conformable to Whig principles ; 
but subsequent experience and reflection have convinced 
reasonable politicians that the insular yard measure is not 
an ultimate standard for the rest of the world. The tradi- 
tional fictions which are inseparable from an ancient and 
progressive Constitution scarcely bear transplanting into an 
alien soil. It is not surprising that foreign countries should 
be puzzled by a King without independent power, and by a 
profoundly respectful Parliament which contrives to recon- 
cile the possession of sovereign authority with almost all the 
forms of medizval monarchy. In France, the head of the 
Government has, through the agency of universal suffrage, 
contrived to reduce the representative body to a subordinate 
condition. In Prussia, the King is astonished to find that a 
Parliament is not contented to confine itself to the task of 
municipal legislation. 

The Address of the Committee appointed by the ma- 
jority of the Chamber bears traces of the unsettled state of 
political opinion. The greater part of the document pur- 
ports to establish the abstract proposition that antagonism 
to a particular Ministry is not a proof of hostility to the 
Crown. The Kine might reply that he resents, not the 
wrongs inflicted on his Ministers, but the encroachment on 
his nominal right of selecting his own advisers. It is per- 
fectly natural that, during the transition from absolute 
monarchy, a King should insist on the maintenance of all 
the prerogatives which are retained in the text of the 
Constitution. It is only by experiment that the secret 
of avoiding collisions is learned by those who divide 
political power. No Government could go on if the 
representatives of the people were compelled to enforce, 
as their solitary privilege, the refusal of the supplies. 
It is necessary to have a previous understanding as to the 
policy which they are willing to support; and the only effec- 
tual arrangement is that the Crown and the Parliament should 
agree on the choice of the principal Ministers. The Prussian 
Address stops short of demanding the dismissal of the 
advisers, whom, nevertheless, it will by no means be in- 
clined to tolerate. The Kine is merely assured of the 
loyalty and devotion of his subjects; or, in other words, he 
is requested to be neutral, and to allow the stronger party 
to direct the policy of the country. The suggested reform 
of the Upper House may seem an extreme demand; but 


the House of Lords, which the late Kine copied from 
the English Constitution, appears not to be suited t 
Prussian tastes and opinions. The German nobility, unlike 
the English peerage, represents nothing but itself, and, 
unfortunately, aristocracy is in all parts of the Continent 
more unpopular than official interference, or even than abso- 
lute despotism. Though both Chambers exist by the same 
constitutional right, the technical objection to an organi¢ 
change may readily be overruled. The Chamber of 
Deputies exists because it was found impossible to govern 
without Parliamentary institutions; and if the present Charter 
were annihilated, it would be necessary, for the same 
reasons, to revive at least a show of representation. No 
objection is entertained against a second Chamber, but the 
Deputies require that the measures which have passed the 
Lower House should not be systematically rejected. There 
may be considerable difficulty in carrying their wishes into 
effect, and it is unfortunate that the Constitution should 
require reform at its outset ; but the Kive would do well to 
offer a compromise by the dismissal of his Ministers, and 
to rely, at least in appearance, on the profuse loyalty which 
is expressed in the language of the Address. The sur- 
render of power, though it is never pleasant, is rendered 
somewhat less obnoxious when it is concealed by courteous 
forms and professions. The Kine’s prerogatives will not 
be questioned as long as he has the good sense to exercise 
them in conformity with the wishes of the Parliament. 
On condition of abstaining from useless conflicts, he may 
still effect by influence more than he could accomplish 
by his own absolute authority. Prussian traditions, if 
they are not rudely interrupted, are highly favourable 
to the personal intervention of the Sovereign in public 
affairs. 

It is surprising that a Government on its trial should 
throw away the opportunity of rendering itself popular by a 
display of vigour in foreign and federal transactions. ‘The 
majority of the Chamber is dissatisfied with the conduct of 
the Hessian dispute, and no Prussian subject understands 
the relation of his Government to the Diet, to France, or to 
Austria. Germany is reasonably dissatisfied with the 
absence of political unity, and with the consequent abey- 
ance of the national power. A Prussian Cavour might 
combine the aggrandizement of the dynasty with the expan- 
sion and development of Parliamentary institutions, in the 
well-founded confidence that the champion of Prussian 
greatness might always count on support from the re- 
presentatives of the people. It is possible that the Crown 
may be’ strong enough to dispense with the concurrence 
of the Parliament, but the revival of absolutist systems is 
not a hopeful experiment. The constituencies have taken 
their elective functions in earnest, and general discontent 
would be produced if the Kina were to disregard the 
remonstrances of the Chamber. The Constitution is 
understood to be formed on the English type, and not 
according to the model of the American Republic, or of 
Imperial France. The President of the Unirep States 
and the Emperor of the Frencu appoint Ministers without 
the interference of the elected Assemblies ; and conse- 
quently, the House of Representatives, as well as the 
Legislative Body of France, is practically excluded from 
the administration of public affairs. ‘The King of Prussta 
probably understands the Prussian Constitution in the 
same sense, but his Parliament is determined to con- 
trol the Governthent as well as to vote the taxes 
When even the Emperor of Austria has conceded 
the responsibility of Ministers to the Council, the 
disregard of the majority in the Prussian Chamber would 
be an impracticable anachronism. 

For the present, the Ministry may possibly baffle the 
Parliament by suspending important business, and by an 
early prorogation ; but the only effect of such a policy, even 
if it is practicable, will be to enlarge the popular demands 
in a future session. At some point the concurrence of the 
Assembly will be necessary, and then the leaders of the majo- 
rity will be able to make their own terms with the Crown. 
It is highly desirable that a representative system should 
expand itself in harmony with the Government, as in the 
Parliamentary transactions which have illustrated the ex- 
traordinary political aptitude of the Italians. The dif- 
ferent powers in the State come into more natural relations 
while they are acting in concert than when they are trying 
their forces in alternate struggles and compromises. A 
statesman who could secure the confidence of the Kine 
might confer invaluable services on Prussia by teaching the 
Crown and the Parliament the secret of mutual confidence 
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att support. At present, the only satisfactory result of the 
recent agitation is to be found in the general interest of the 
country in the double elections. . 


PERSECUTED VIRTUE. 


aw great and good man, Mr. Epwin James, Q.C. — 
the bosom friend, counsellor, and companion in arms 
of GartpaLpI, the author of the new Bankruptcy Act, and 
of other law reforms too numerous to mention, the idol of 
Marylebone, and the terror of European despots —is still 
maintaining a gallant struggle against the adverse influ- 
ences which drove him to seek a ‘l'ransatlantic refuge from 
British calumny and creditors. Those conventional preju- 
dices on the subject of professional integrity which insti- 
gated the Benchers of the Inner Temple to put an abrupt 
and ignominious termination to his forensic career in 
England, are, it seems, not wholly unknown in a land of 
freedom and equality. Even the Republican Bar of New 
York is governed by a self-constituted oligarchy called a 
Law Institute, which appears to exercise functions some- 
what analogous to those of Mr. James’s British oppreszors ; 
and a committee of five members of that body was recently 
appointed —rather late in the day, it must be owned — 
to investigate the circumstances under which he was 
induced to seek a change of air and scene. The result has 
not been favourable to the illustrious exile. It is appa- 
rently considered that even a model Republic ought to be 
almost as nice on questions of character as an Old-World 
Monarchy, and that unanswered imputations of personal 
dishonour constitute, on either side of the Atlantic, a prima 
facie disqualification for enrolment in the ranks of an 
honourable profession. Accordingly, the committee has 
reported that the license of last November, admitting the 
learned gentleman to practise, in the New York Courts, 
ought to be revoked, unless he can show good cause to 
the contrary—“ certain facts having come to the knowledge 
“of the members of the Law Institute, since his admission 
“to the Bar, which, if they had been known previously, 
“ would have prevented his being admitted.” We do not 
learn that Mr. James has attempted any formal defence of 
himself before the Law Institute or its committee; but he 
has taken what we conceive to be a far wiser course. He 
has appealed from the aristocracy of the profession to its 
democracy, and has succeeded in obtaining, from a crowded 
meeting of the New York Bar, an enthusiastic verdict of 
more than acquittal from all the charges with which 
pedants and purists have sought to blacken his reputation. 
The speech which achieved this remarkable triumph may 
be pronounced one of the happiest and most characteristic 
efforts of Mr. James's genius. We should say that it at 
once marks him out for the very highest forensic and poli- 
tical distinction in his adopted country, if he can only over- 
come the technical obstacles which a mean and narrow- 
minded jealousy has interposed at the commencement of his 
new career. No Old Bailey jury was ever more dexterously 
bamboozled by a defence steering clear of every weak point 
in Bill Sykes’s case—no Marylebone pothouse auditory 
was ever treated to more fearless and uncompromising 
denunciations of aristocratic tyranny and oppression. The 
orator put the matter on its proper footing at the first start. 
After a very comprehensive promise of “all the explanations 
“which one honourable gentleman could ask of another as 
“to the infamous libels which had cruelly pursued him ”—a 
promise which, as we shall find, was rather imperfectly 
redeemed—he at once proceeded to unfold the true causes 
of the atrocious persecution by which he had been hunted 
from the land of his birth. It was the British aristocracy 
that had done it all. It was his misfortune to have aspired 
to the rewards of professional toil and patriotic ambition in 
a country “where the shadow of aristocracy frowns on 
“every man who dares to be independent.” The me- 
taphor is slightly forced; nor do gentlemen usually 
show their independence of the frowning shadow of 
aristocracy by begging or borrowing aristocratic cash 
which they have ~no chance of repaying; but the 
hit at English lords told immensely, and disarmed 
all petty criticism. Then, to the original misfortune of 
plebeian birth, Mr. James— unhappily for himself — 
superadded an uncompromising and almost reckless honesty 
which made him powerful enemies in all quarters. “The 
“Judges disliked him because he was not servile and subser- 
“vient.” Everything had gone against him from the day 
when “he bearded them in the Bernarp case, and told them 
“they were trying a man upon grounds that were illegal and 


“unconstitutional.” He had been cautioned at the time that 
he “would be made to suffer” for his high-minded but 
imprudent vindication of slandered innocence, and the 
warning had been but too accurately verified. This 
explains, by the way, why it was that Mr. James thought it 
useless to carry out his original purpose of appealing to the 
Judges —as he was fully entitled to do—against the 
Benchers’ sentence of disbarment. Moreover, he had made 
himself —he did not hesitate to avow it — politically and 
personally obnoxious to the British peerage. It had been 
his fate to win, in defiance of the highest aristocratic in- 
fluence, the confidence of the second largest constituency 
in England. “He defeated, by several thousands, the Go- 
“ vernment nominee and Lord Joun RussE.u’s nephew, and 
“they never forgave him that to the hour he left England. 
“He was at one time a Whig, but he found that the Whigs 
“were the cold aristocracy; and that, unless a man was a 
“ nephew or a relative of some mushroom peer, he did not 
“ stand achance.” On the whole, New York sees in Mr. 
JAMES a martyr to wy virtue and manly integrity 
and independence. e had long “struggled for position 
“against fearful odds ;” but the combined malignity of Judges 
by whom he was not to be cowed, and an aristocracy which 
he disdained to flatter, compelled him to desist at last from 
the unequal conflict, and to seek a freer and purer air. To the 
same sinister influences he traced the relentless enmity which 
still pursued him even in a land of liberty. Possibly, if he had 
given no fresh offence to England and her mushroom peers, 
he might have been suffered to gain, unmolested, a humble 
but honourable independence in his new country. But this 
was not to be. It was not in him to postpone public duty to 
private considerations; and he had not been three months 
in America before an occasion arose which compelled him 
once more to brave his ancient enemies, or else to be false 
to his deepest convictions of truth and right. “ His opinion 
“ of the English Government’s conduct in the 7rent affair 
“had been widely denounced by the English legal press, 
“and had caused the bitter animosity which had been 
“aroused against him.” Hence the revival of those 
miserable calumnies which had made life unendurable to 
him in England. It is interesting to learn that Mr. James 
“still adheres” to an opinion which, besides the trifling 
drawback of being repudiated by all legal authorities on 
both sides of the Atlantic, has subjected him to a renewal 
of the most atrocious persecution that ever visited public 
and private virtue. 
So complete and searching an exposure of the secret 
springs of a conspiracy unparalleled in the history of British 
aristocratic turpitude, almost superseded the necessity of any 
detailed refutation of the slanders which some unworth 
American citizens have revived to Mr. James’s injury. 
few slight but masterly touches were all that could be re- 
quired to place in their true light the essentially trivial 
imputations cast on him by his enemies. It was certainly 
true that he “had become involved with the son of a noble 
“lord in pecuniary transactions ;” but they were “purely 
“‘ personal and private transactions,” with which the profes- 
sion and the public had no right to meddle. It is impossible 
to imagine a nicer way of putting the ugly fact that Mr. 
James obtained sonnel from a youth just come of age, for 
which he gave no consideration, and which he had not the 
slightest prospect of repaying. Irregular and disreputable 
pecuniary transactions, from pocket-picking upwards, are 
usually of a “ purely personal and private” character in the 
first instance ; but when they unluckily become public, they 
involve awkward public consequences. The little affair of 
the unsecured loan extracted from a client’s adversary, at 
the moment when a new trial was pending in which Mr. 
JAMES was to appear against the friendly lender, is disposed 
of very pleasantly. ‘After consulting with a member of 
“the telose of Commons whether it would be proper for him 
“to take the loan from InGram under the circumstances, he 
“took it;” but “ not a word ever passed the lips of either as 
“to the case in which he was counsel and Inaram defendani.” 
Both allegations are ee credible. It is, of course, 
conceivable that the patriot of Marylebone may not have 
been absolutely the only member of the House of Commons 
who deemed the transaction as legitimate as it wndoubtedly 
was smart; and it is, we suppose, unusual for the parties 
to a dishonourable arrangement to exchange superfluous 
explanations. On other circumstances which seem not 
immaterial to a correct estimate of the question between 
Mr. James and his calumniators, he is judiciously silent. In 
particular, he does not think it requisite to state why he 
signed.a certain document dated April 8, 1861, in which the 
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independent advoeate and feariess politician agreed, as the 
condition of escaping public exposure, to give up his seat for 
the second largest constituency in England, to resign 
his Brighton recordership, to withdraw his name from 
his clubs, and. never to apply for or accept a any 
« civil, legal, or other office of public trust or service. He 
justly considered that a good case:would only be spoiled by 
superfluous details which had evidently no interest for his 
auditory, and the result justified a calculation alike bold and 
disereet. The gentlemen of the New York Bar voted by 
acclamation that, “although no explanation from Mr. 
“ James was necessary, still the explanations given were 
“ eminently satisfactory, and needed no further inquiry at 
“the hand of the Court or the. Bar.’ “Three cheers 
“for James” appropriately concluded the proceedings, 
and testified the sympathizing admiration with which Trans- 
atlantic smartness weleomes the congenial companionship 
of a gentleman of whom there is nothing worse to be 
said than that he has been pronounced by competent 
authority unfit for the pursuit of an honourable profession in 
England. 

It only remains to be seen whether the Supreme Court 
of New York will take an equally favourable view of the 
cireumstances which prematurely terminated the career of 
the distinguished exile in his own country. If so, we risk 
little in predicting a great future for Mr. Epwin James. 
He possesses rare qualifications for suecess in a community 
where unblushing impudence is a sure title to distinction, 
and where any explanation of charges of personal dishonour 
is voted to be unnecessary. Already he may be justly pro- 
nounced “ one of the most remarkable men, Sir, we have in 
“ this country ;” and there is no reason to suppose that the 
virtues whieh have been so diligently cultivated under the 
frowning shadow of aristocracy have yet attained their 
highest. peint of development. The Marylebone ten- 
pounders will long miss their old favourite; but they may 
enjoy the satisfaction of knowing that he is gone where the 
characteristic charms of his life and conversation will be 


thoroughly appreciated. 


THE FINANCE OF CIVIL WAR. 


‘last and highest stage of wisdom to which a nation 
succeeds in attaining is the capacity of seeing and under- 
standing the symptoms of its own condition. Like the foreign- 
ers whom we are accused of despising, we in England may 
not be free from the universal weakness of occasionally mis- 
judging ourselves; but there are certainly some subjects on 
which past experience has enlightened us beyond the possi- 
bility of mistake. Asa rule, the signs of our financial and 
commercial state are thoroughly understood. We have our 
periods of inflation and our recurring panics; but we rush 
into speculation with our eyes open, knowing well what the 
end ‘must be, though each man hopes to escape from the 
entanglement before the tide of revulsion sets in. No one 
on this side of the Atlantic ever dreams of describing the 
feverish symptoms of a time of speculative mania as evi- 
dence of financial prosperity, or of regarding an excep- 
tional inflation of the circulation and enhancement of prices 
as anything but the. prelude to s corresponding reaction. 
Whether we might not lose our judgment under circumstances 
as exciting as those which have bewildered the cool com- 
mercial men of New York, itis. impossible to say; but to 
spectators from a distance there is something ludicrously 


absurd in the congratulations with which. the first inevitable’ 


effects of the large issues of paper-money have been welcomed 
in America. Partly from the experience gained from the 
suspension of cash peyments during the war with Na- 
POLEON, and still more from the thorough dissection which 
this branch of political economy received at the hands of 
Rrearvo and others, the regular course of symptoms 
which flow from excessive issues of. inconvertible 
paper are as familiar as the diagnosis.of the com- 
monest disease. It is an axiom that the relative 
value of a circulating medium varies, in the absence 
of special disturbing causes, absolutely with its amount. If 
we could suddenly double the whole quantity of sovereigns 
and their equivalents in England, the purchasing value of 
each coin would, until relief was obtained by exportation, be 
reduced to exactly one half of its former amount. No 
matter what might be the intrinsic value or cost of the gold 
of which our coins were formed, the inevitable effect of such 
an increase in quantity would be to augment prices in a 
corresponding proportion, When the additional circulation 
‘s composed of paper instead of gold, it is a natural, though 


now an exploded error, to suppose that the immediate depre- : 
ciation is adequately measured by the premium given for gold. . 
Ultimately, when by the course of commerce, the preciousmetal® 
begins to flow out with sufficient rapidity to bring its value up 
to the average rates of the world, thediscount on paper money 
is a sufficiently good test of the amount of depreciation ; but 
in the first instanee, before matters have found their level, | 
and while coin and paper circulate together almost on an 
equality, the whole currency, whether paper or gold, is 
depreciated together to an extent quite out of propor- 
tion to the slight per-centage by which their values are dis. 
criminated. ‘The only possible sign of this immediate con». 
sequence is an embarrassing abundance of money and a 
corresponding increase in the prices of commodities. Of! 
course, there is no reason why an inerease in the amount’ 
of the circulation should alter in any way the current rate: 
of interest but for the delusions which it fosters; but it does 
act powerfully in this way. Double the circulation, and- 
each man who gets two five-pound notes where he. was; 
accustomed to get but one will find it very difficult to resist 
the impression that he is growing rich, or to realize the fact. 
that his good fortune will be speedily neutralized by a pro- 
portional increase in the price of everything he buys. A uni- 
versal feeling of wealth produces an excessive demand for, 
investments, and securities share in the general rise of price, 
and often to an extent beyond other commodities. 


All this is happening in New York and the other trading 
centres of America ; but instead of regarding these signs as 
the well-known forerunners of monetary disorder, even the. 
sagacious merchants of the smartest city in the world appear 
to look upon the progress of the disease with unmixed satis- 
faction, and to find comfort for themselves in the most fatal 
symptoms. A thoughtful American ought to behold with 
dismay the very circumstance which has filled the whole Nor- - 
thern press with exultation. By the last accounts, the markets 
of North America have been inspired with extraordinary 
animation by the flood of paper-money which has been 
poured out from the presses of Mr. Secretary Cuase. In 
spite of the enormous loans which have been raised, and the 
practical abandonment of any attempt to provide even for 
the interest by taxation, the Federal securities are selling 
at prices which they scarcely ever realized when the United 
States was a wealthy country, with one of the smallest debts of 
any Government in the world, and with an almost embarrass- 
ing abundance of resources. ‘Their six per cent. stock has 
been quoted as high as 105, and every description of security 
has participated in the general advance. The deposits in the 
banks are increasing with unexampled rapidity, and nothing 
but a slight though ominous falling-off in the stock of specie 
indicates as yet the utterly fallacious character of this ap~ 
parent prosperity. Thus far, the course of events has con- 
formed with singular exactness to the theoretical consequences 
of a large issue of paper money. But this is only the first 
stage, and there is a second period which can be predicted 
with as much certainty as the first. 

Measured by the prices of commodities, the value of the. 
coined bullion of the Federal States has become less in» 
America than it would be in almost any part of the world; 
and the outflow of gold which has just commenced is certain to 
continue and increase so long as. the cause of depreciation —. . 
the excessive issue of notes—continues in operation. It has. 
been a surprise to impatient. believers in. economical 
science to find how small the premium upon gold has 
hitherto been, and how sluggishly the redundant circulation: 
has relieved itself by a foreign drain. At one time during 
the suspension of specie payments. by the Bank of England, 
the premium upon gold. rose as high as 15 per cent., while 
in the United States, where the: suddenness and magnitude 
of the new issues throw into the shade any operations which 
were ever attempted by the Bank of England, the new 
paper is at no greater discount.than 4 per cent. But there 
are reasons enough to account for this delay in the working 
of laws which cannot be resisted. In. the. first place, there’ 
is always an amount of friction in the adjustment of large: 
and rapid disturbances, which postpones. the necessary- 
consequences long after their approach has been fore- 
seen. Besides this, there, are special influences- at work 
in the same direction in, the. present. instance. The 
constant excitement of new victories. and, the. confident. 
expectation of a speedy triumph have fostered. a speculative 
state of feeling in which the absorption of money for 
domestic use far exceeds its ordinary scale. There; are 
more transactions, and a larger circulation is needed for the» 
moment to sustain them. Another less, transitory force has) 
operated to counteract to some extent the ultimate tendency 
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of Mr. Cuast’s policy. Notwithstanding the waste of war 


“the Federal States have sent to this country a larger amount 


of wheat and flour than in any previous year, except when 
we were suffering from scarcity approaching to famine. At 
the same time the importation of English goods has been 
checked by the effects of the war, and by the enhanced pro- 
tection given to the manufactures of the Northern States. But 
for the depreciation of their own currency, the Americans 
would probably at this moment be drawing largely on our 
stock of bullion in payment for their supplies of corn. This 
compensating influence cannot operate much longer, for if 
it do not cease by a falling off in our demand, it must soon 
be checked by the want of supplies which cannot be long 
furnished at the accustomed rate after war has thinned the 
ranks of the producers, and at the same time increased the 
waste and consumption of food. 

The time which the laws of commerce require to produce 
their effects can seldom be predicted with much certainty, 
but it may be confidently affirmed that the imagined pros- 
perity of New York, so far from being a favourable sign, 
is the strongest possible evidence that the consequences of 
the large paper issue are beginning to be felt, and that 
the ultimate results—the gradual disappearance of specie, 
the continuous depreciation of notes, and the universal 
destruction of confidence — will follow as surely as they 
have followed every similar attempt. But the Federalists 
seem utterly incapable of profiting by the experience 
which Europe long since acquired at no small cost, although 
they perceive with the utmost clearness the applica- 
tion of the ascertained laws of commerce to the case of 
their Southern neighbours. The most whimsical thing 
about the comments of New York writers on the subject is 
the utter contempt with which they ridicule what they term 
“Jerr Davis's shin plasters” — the paper currency of the 
Confederates —and the blindness with which they refuse to 
see that the same course which is supposed to be folly in the 
South can scarcely be the height of wisdom in the North. 
Not that the device is by any means a bad one for the tem- 
porary purpose Of sustaining a year’s campaign, without 
regard to what may follow at a later time. No statesman- 
ship would have enabled Mr. Cuase to tide over the diffi- 
culties of this summer as easily as his paper-coinage has 


‘done; and he is probably as ready as most American politi- 


cians to leave the future to take care of itself. 


THE BOLTING OF THE FAVOURITE. 


— countries in which politeness is really a science, the 
lL first rule of behaviour among well-bred people is never 
In Spain, if-a gentleman 
solemnly places at your worship’s disposal his house, his 
board, and his equipages, nobody, unless it be haply a bar- 
‘barous foreigner from England, would answer by promising 
to bring wife and children to stay for a week or two from 
next Monday. Among the Chinese, the refusal of proffered 
favours is an elementary social duty ; and one of Monsieur 
Huc’s best stories relates to the indignation displayed by a 
Chinese of the most distinguished bearing, whose : hearty 
invitation to dinner had been accepted by a country- 
man demoralized through conversion to Christianity. Mr. 
Watrors, standing aloof from the civilizing process through 
which the Tories have been put by Mr. Disraet, has sinned 
horribly against the refinements of the Parliamentary eode 
of manners. Positively he took his friends, at their word on 
Tuesday. ‘Move your resolution,” said they, “with no party 
“object. We don’t in the least want the Government to 
“resign. It is only a Revised Code business.” And Mr. 
Wa pote actually went and believed them. Lord Patmer- 
8TON got up and said he would leave office if the resolution 
were carried. “Oh, no!” rejoined Mr. Watrore, “ that’s 
“ not what we mean ;” and so “ the favourite bolted.” 

It is easy to understand the uncontrollable irritation which 
betrayed Mr. Drsrarxr into sneering openly at one of ‘the 
most distinguished members of his own party. This is the 
second time he has been balked of office by tenderness of 
conscience in unexpected quarters. Just a year ago, the 
Galway contract affair was on the point of giving him a 
majority, when it was found that a dozen Tories, including 
his own Private Secretary, preferred staying away from the 
division to acquiescing in a job. This time the miscar- 
Tiage is, if anything, worse. Who is Mr. Watrorz, that 
he should insist on being bound by his own language? If 
overstrained scrupulousness is pardonable anywhere, it is in a 
county member from the Midlands, for there is a natural 
association between simplicity and top-boots. But here, on 


Tuesday, were all the agricultural gentlemen ready to vote 
anything in the world, and the game ‘is spoiled the 
squeamishness of a lawyer! Mr, Mauss and Mr. 
POLE were grinding, at the same mill—one was taken by 
Lord Dersy, and the other left. Who in the-world would 
have believed that one Queen’s Counsel, picked out of 
the Court of Chancery, would have more conscience than 
another? Nor is it the least part of the misfortune that 
Mr. Wavpote will certainly ouly grow in power.and im- 
portance through this signal display of honesty and good 
faith. He will become the show virtue of his party. On 
the Liberal side of the House immense importance is alw 
attached to the votes of the Liberal county members, ‘for 
the reason that county members are scarce on that side of 
the Speaker. There is a corresponding rarity among the 
Tories —shall we say, of honest ?--or shall we put it, of 
squeamish men? MHeneceforward, when the Opposition 
makes a movement, it will always be asked, which way 
WALPOLE is going to vote? If he starts with the 
people will say that all is right, and the doubtful Liberals 
will hesitate as to the lobby they willenter. If he bolts, 
men will observe that it is only one of Disrae.i’s flukes, 
and turn their attention elsewhere. 

The permanent value of the absurd scene of Tuesday 
arises from its being a heavy blow and discouragement to 
what are called Parliamentary tactics. It is.but scanty jus- 
tice to Lord PaLMErsTON to praise him for his dexterity in 
turning a defence into an attack. The course he followed 
was no doubt skilful, but only because courage and frank- 
ness are often the highest skill, and are always so when 
cunning has to be baflled. It was impossible for the Ministry 
to accept Mr. Watporr’s resolution. Virtually, it eensured 
every part of their policy, for, read with Mr. Disraeci’s recent 
speeches for a commentary, it pledged the House of Commons 
to abolish the Income-tax, and to save the amount it ine 
in by subservience to the Emperor of the Frenou. It 
gave Mr. Grapsrone a slap full in the face, and adminis- 
tered a fillip to Lord Patuersron by markedly confining 
its reservation of legitimate expenditure to the defenee of 
the country. No Minister of a tithe of Lord Patmerston’s 
spirit would consent to retain his place after such a rebuke ; 
and that even Mr. Disraei should have supposed it within 
the limits of possibility that the resolution would be swal- 
lowed is only te be explained by the demoralization he and his 
party have suffered through having twice accepted office in the 
face of a hostile majority. Although, however, the result of 
this conflict proves no particular dexterity in the Prime 
Minister, every line of Mr. WALPoxe’s resolution testifies to 
the perverse cunning which had been employed in framing 
it, and it is a public advantage that it should bave been 
defeated. ‘The words insinuated the discontent of every- 
body, while on their face they stated a commonplace offen- 
sive to nobody. Wefcar Mr. Disragi believes too much 
in this sort of thing,and it is well for him to learn that it 
will never do. The movement which Mr. straight- 
forwardness or simplicity put out crowns a series of strate- 
gical manceuvres which are as hard to understand as those 
of the Confederate generals. Every step of the course imposed 
on the Opposition since the beginning of the Session involves 
a mystery. Was it intended by their leaders on Tuesday 
evening that the Government should go out er stay in? 
Quien sabe? Lord Rosert Montacu says that party 
objects were disclaimed at their meeting, and yet Mr. 
openly attacked Mr. for not having 
contemplated “certain results” of his resolution | being 
carried. As Lord Ropert may always be implicitly be- 
lieved when he is indisereet, and Mr. Disrag.i when he is 
angry, the problem is insoluble. But this difficulty is only 
a phase of the perplexity caused to the observer by every- 
thing Mr. Disrazut has recently done. Does anybody feel 
‘sure that he comprehends the new Opposition clamour for 
economy? Does the charge of profuseness against the 
Ministry mean that it spends too much on armaments, or is 
it, after all, only the old story of the Paper-duty-in a new 
disguise? When Lord Patmerston was taxed with in- 
sufficient deference to the Emperor of the Frencn, was he 
accused of not helping the Porr, or, as some persons have 
supposed, of not recognising the Confederate Government ? 
Everybody, we know, is intended by Mr. Disragtr to 
interpret these obscurities and ambiguities in the sense most 
congenial to his own prejudices and prepossessions; but 
there are other leading men in the Opposition besides Mr. 
DisRAELI, and we are curious to learn what they suppose 
themselves to be aiming at. Mr. WaLroxe, it is clear at-all 
events, is entirely bewildered. 
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LAND AND LAWYERS. 


AS a class, lawyers (or at any rate one branch of the 


profession) deserve all the credit they have claimed for 
having freed themselves from the good old Tory prejudices 
against every “kind of reform which, in the days of 
Expon’s Chancellorship, obstinately defended and per- 
petuated every abuse that had been established by the 
wisdom of our legal ancestors. The cant of the present day, 
indeed, takes precisely the opposite direction, and ex- 
Chancellors and expectant Chancellors vie with the occupant 
of the woolsack for the time being in the enunciation of 
the grandest possible platitudes in favour of reform in the 
abstract. But much of the old leaven remains in an altered 
form. Where all are reformers, each would be first in the 
race, and any proposal whatever for the removal of an 
acknowledged defect in the law is certain to be met by 
covert opposition from a phalanx of rival amenders of the 
law, each of whom would prefer the postponement of all im- 
provement to the acceptance of any project but his own. 
The debate on Lord Wesrsury’s Land Transfer Bill 
curiously exemplifies this temper of mind ; and the measure 
itself is not unlikely to be lost from the universal desire of 
every lawyer in the House to convert it into something en- 
tirely different, which he privately believes to be very 
superior to the Government project. There never was a 
subject on which so much general unanimity existed as on 
the absolute necessity of simplifying a system of dealing 
with land which for delay, expense, and complication, 
stands unrivalled throughout the world. Not only all law- 
yers who have freed themselves from the petty conventional 
trammels of old associations, but all the leading statesmen 
on both sides of the House, are more or less committed to the 
general principle of the CuanceLior’s measure. Sir H. 
Cairns, as the representative of the Conservatives, was him- 
self the author of two Bills having the same object in view as 
that of Lord Westsury’s measure. Lord St. Leonarps, Lord 
CranwortH, and Lord CHetmsrorp in the House of Lords 
have in the present session sent in their several essays at 
reform to compete with the Bill which the Government has 
introduced. A Select Committee of the Lords, following we 
know not how many earlier Committees and Commissions, has 
once more sifted the matter in detail, and has arrived at the 
conclusion that the most hopeful course is to pass the 
CuHancettor’s Bill, end leave the machinery to perfect itself 
by experience, as it is sure to do if no fetters are placed 
upon the Registrar, to whom the Bill gives almost unlimited 
powers in every matter of official detail. Obviously, this is 
the only way in which any practical result is likely to be 
achieved. Weare not anxious to discuss the conflicting claims 
of the slightly different projects of reform which have been 
brought forward from time to time. It is a comparatively 
small question whether Lord Wesrsury’s plan, or Sir H. 
Carrns’s plan, or Sir Frrzroy Kexty’s crotchets, or Mr. 
Matuns’s fancies are to have the precedence ; but it is a very 
large question whether the long-promised relief offered to 
the landowners of England is to be snatched from them at 
the last moment because a body of lawyers cannot agree (as 
they never ‘will agree) = the precise shape in which the 
relief is to be given. With an emphasis which may be 
thought to imply sincerity, one lawyer after another de- 
clared the extreme anxiety which he felt that the reform 
should speedily be secured; but each one closed his com- 
ments and criticisms with an appeal to the Government to 
send their Bill once more to a Select Committee to be duly 
picked to pieces if necessary, or at any rate to be postponed 
to another session, without any chance of being at all nearer to 
a perfect shape in 1863 than it is at the present moment. 
All the wisdom in the world will never devise an absolutely 
perfect piece of machinery for such a purpose without the 
teaching of experience, and nothing will be easier than to 
amend the Bill at a future time, when actual trial of its 
working shall have disclosed its weak points. It was in 
fact conceded by those who most strenuously pressed for a 
Select Committee, that the worst that could happen would 
be that the Act when passed would have a much less ex- 
tensive operation than its supporters anticipated. Mr. 
Ma uns insisted that the measure would be a dead letter, 
unless it were made compulsory, while another class of 
lawyers maintained with still greater energy that nothing but 
its voluntary character would justify an experiment of the 
kind upon the vast mass of property which it is intended 
to affect. Between the two, we have a dilemma which leaves 
no choice but to pass a measure which is at any rate safe, 
because voluntary, and which, either in its original or in some 


amended shape, is not unlikely to work an improvement in 
the value of land in England analogous to that which the 
Encumbered Estates Court has produced in Ireland. 

Sir H. Cairns is among those who are known to be 
honestly desirous of effecting the great reform which is the 
object of the present Bill. But his own scheme, after being 
enthusiastically received by the House of Commons, and b 
no one more warmly than by the present CHANCELLOR, ulti- 
mately languished and expired in the arms of a Select 
Committee, by whom it was ardently admired. There are 
substantial differences between his plan and that which 
is now under consideration; but both were before the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords, and the Can- 
CELLOR’s Bill alone was sent down to the Lower House. If 
the comparative merits of the two measures are once 
again to be discussed before a similar tribunal, it is 
hopeless to think of passing either of them during the 
present session, and we confess we think it far more 
important that one or the other should become law than 
that a fresh series of rival blue books should further 
enlighten the public mind on an exhausted contro- 
versy. There is no doubt much to be said on either side. 
If the one Bill is more comprehensive, the other is 
less complicated. Sir H. Carns would attempt less, and pos- 
sibly would succeed more completely within the narrower 
limits which he imposes on his reforming zeal, but we are 
at a loss to find anything in the arguments which he urged 
to justify any further postponement of legislation on a subject 
which has engaged the attention of the Legislature in one 
shape or another for a score of years. The worst which 
was said or could be said of Lord Wxstsury’s Bill was that 
the inducements offered to the owners of land were not 
sufficient to persuade them to avail themselves of a measure 
which leaves it optional with every one to register his 
estate or not as he may please. It is possible that this 
may be the result, though Irish experience certainly 
points the other way, but even in this event the 
Bill at most would become a dead letter, and would 
do no harm to any human being. Even an un- 
successful experiment of this kind would teach us more by 
actual experience than all the arguments of the most saga- 
cious of Select Committees ; and that the experiment would 
be so entirely unsuccessful is by no means a probable result. 
Sir H. Cairns complains that the working of the measure 
will depend almost entirely on the fitness of the Registrar 
who will have to regulate its details, and this is undoubtedly 
true ; but it is a strange reason for postponing a beneficial 
reform to say that it may possibly be rendered worthless by 
the appointment of an incompetent officer. The success of 
the Encumbered Estates Act in Ireland was largely due to 
the excellent selection of Judges for its administration, and 
it is too much to assume that the Chancellor, whose repu- 
tation is staked upon the success of his Bill, will be unable 
to find a staff of officers capable of carrying his ideas into 
practical operation. 

Except for purposes of delay, there is nothing to be 
gained by the discussions of a Select Committee. The 
House itself, on such occasions, is practically the very 
body which is supposed alone to be capable of deciding on 
the merits of a measure of the kind. ‘The attendance may 
be thin, but those who are present are precisely the same 
persons who would be nominated on a Committee, and if 
any genuine desire exists to reform an evil which all parties 
acknowledge, the House of Commons will scarcely stultify 
itself by stifling, ina Select Committee, a measure the prin- 
ciple of which has been accepted over and over again. 


STUDY OF CHARACTER. 


WE hear a great deal about knowledge of character, and it is, 

no doubt, a fine thing to suppose ourselves possessed of an 
insight into the motives and interior mechanism of all our 
acquaintance ; but we have not that entire faith in it as a 
genuine attainment —as a practical substantial benefit, as a pro- 
tection from mistake, as a guide through life, with which its pre- 
tensions ought to inspire us. The characters men draw in books 
hang together in a wonderful harmony of parts. If we had to deal 
with them we should know what we were about. They are 
amazingly consistent, and we exclaim, How natural! what a 
wondertul knowledge of human nature has Scott, or Richardson, 
or Dickens, or Charlotte Bronté! But the difficulty in real life is 
that people are not natural — that they are inconsistent —that their 
deviations from their proper selves would disgrace a novel and 
spoil any author’s reputation. Take some men and compare them 
one year with another, one day with another, and there is absolutely 


scarce a trace of the former man. Hamlet puzzles the commen- 


tators because he is not always reconcilable with himself; but, 
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surely, all of us can point out some one or more compared with 
whom Hamlet is plain sailing. We suspect that great artists, 
attempting to draw from life, feel this — are embarrassed with the 
incongruities and perversities of humanity, and have to convey 
an idea as they can, by antithesis and by uniting coger. 
Even Shakspeare has to describe Wolsey by this method. We 
may always detect a real character amongst shadows in a novel by 
his want of harmony. The more true he is to the writer's ob- 
servation, the less natural he is — that is, if it be nature for your 
actions to follow in a sort of necessary sequence from your qualities. 
So Pope felt embarrassed with his mighty subject, and hopeless of 
reducing the study to a science :— 
See the same man in vigour, or the gout, 
Alone, in company, in place or out; 
Early at business, and at hazard late, 
Mad at a fox-hunt, wise at a debate; 
Druuk at a borough, civil at a ball, 
Friendly at Hackney, faithless at Whitehall. 
It is impossible to draw such characters. They are either a satire, 
like Pope’s Wharton and Dryden’s Villiers, or they are slurred over, 
all blemishes and puzzles lost under a glaze of encomium. Charles 
Lamb has a pretty attempt at a portrait of an uncle in My 
Relations, wherein “he limps,” after Sterne, “in my poor anti- 
thetical manner, as the fates have given me grace and talents ;” but 
the result is, that we feel the man would be intolerable to us, though 
the writcr “ would not have him one jot or tittle other than he is.” 
Thus he has failed to convey his idea, as every one must who 
poe to draw a character by the process of pairing contradictory 
ualities. 
, From Bacon’s Essays we might infer that men studied character 
in his day with a very deliberate intention of getting some sub- 
stantial good by it. He has a dozen excellent recipes for turn- 
ing a man round your thumb, “If you would work any man, you 
must either know his nature or his fashions, and so lead him; or 
his ends, and so persuade him; or his weakness and disadvantages, 
and so awe him,” and so on; but it has been found that arts reduced 
to rule do not go much way in informing men what is within the 
smooth exterior of their friends and neighbours. No doubt experience 
teaches men, under favourable circumstances, to get the knack 
of all this, though diplomatists have left off imparting their dis- 
coveries ; but the study of character does not progress as a written 
science. Not inquiries into the nature of man, physiognomy, 
phrenology, theories of temperaments, nor the rest of it, advance us 
one step beyond the old instinct which belongs to some people, and 
not to others, which fuils the oftenest in all difficult crises, and which 
no one can impart to his fellow. However, every one assumes 
himself to have a share of this instinct. Few of us would like 
to be supposed to be wholly in the dark as to the inner work- 
ings of the minds with which we have to do, though the 
knowledge we assume implies some sense of partial supe- 
riority, the presumption of some vantage ground lifting us 
above the object of our survey. We read, we interpret, we com- 
bine, we reconcile, we penetrate, and, consciously or unconsciously, 
we are perpetually occupied with the distinct features and peculiarities 
of that portion of the human family that comes under our observa- 
tion. Perhaps when most earnestly at work we are least aware of 
what we are doing. The more intimate and habitual our scrutiny, and 
the more interest or affection stimulate and quicken our perception, 
the less we realize our occupation. Domestic affection, indeed, has 
lost some of its delicacy when members of a family get up one 
another’s character from the point of view of a deliberate survey. 
Still we do come to such an acquaintance with our subject that we 
may be said to know him in that phase of life under which we 
contemplate him ; but here we stop. Knowledge of character, to be 
real—to show true, thorough insight—ought to be able to prophesy; 
it ought to embrace such a view of principles of action, inborn and 
acquired qualities, natural bias and subjection to influence, as to be 
able to foresee how circumstances will tell on any mind or temper 
with which we profess to be acquainted. But who can do this? 
Who can separate native character from the bands of habit and the 
ties of society? Which of us knows himself so well as to 
guess what he would be, and do, and think, when put out of his 
present way of life? —much less what others would do ; for whatever 
may be said of self-deception, it is certain that every man knows 
secrets about himself which no one else has surmised, and 
which are indispensable to the foresight of which we speak. 
Recognised knowledge of character is an attainment, and, if real, 
is founded on instinct quickened by observation, experience, or 
interest. The very word character is not understood without edu- 
cation. Amongst people who have no discernment, or who do not 
use it in the selection of their choicer phrases, character is, like 
“individual,” or “party,” a synonym for manorwoman. Thus we have 
heard a fat old man defined as a “ stout character.” With a vast many 
people the word has a simply technical marketable value, and, standing 
alone, implies the assemblage of moral and physical qualities which 
make a good cook or butler. With the police it has a wholly 
opposite signification, and calling a man a character is giving him a 
name, and next to hanging. All who come under their cognizance 
as dangerous members of the community are characters. The per- 
sons who, if they know no harm of them, are parties, are characters 
if they do. Thus they talk of fighting characters, disorderly cha- 
racters, characters on a race-course, lodging-houses full of characters, 
and so on. Nor is this use of the term, in its spirit, wholly without 
precedent in the classes above them. There are many people who 
regard anything erratic, any quality in a man which marks him 
different from his fellows, anything characteristic, as something 


estionable and to be shunned. Their idea of praise is to say 
that a man has no [een 7 my 3 When they like a person, their 
mode of expressing their liking is to divest him of every distinctive 
feature. If a man, he is as good a fellow as ever walked; if a 
woman, as nice a little woman as ever lived; if a girl, she falls 
under the universal encomiums of “good-natured,” “ unaffected,” 
“with no nonsense about her,” while their ideal in every 
case is absolute uniformity to the common standard, and “ always 
the same” comprises all they have to bestow of commendation. 
In fact, to a gcod many people, any new or unexpected exhi- 
bition of character is painful from their utter inability to make it 
out. The langu of tempers, minds, and qualities, is one 
for which an wie neither grammar nor dictionary. They 
don't know what may be going to happen to them when 
they see them at work, to what amount of humiliation and 
discomfort such strange novelties may not subject them. In their 
case this dread may be a safeguard; there is a great risk 
in having to do wit pores who can't be classed — with strong 

ualities which they choose to direct in their own independent 

shion. And this no doubt accounts for what we have often ob- 
served — that a practised insight into the minds and tempers of others 
does not preserve men from great mistakes, from taking up le 
whom they have to lay down again, from sudden Gtenthins calles 
sudden coolings. Indeed, the more conspicuous mistakes of this 
sort we have in our eye are of people who justly pique themselves 
on their penetration. Complex characters,so alarming to the 
incurious, are the delight of the professed student of his species. 
We all, as we have said, know people who will not come under any 
definition, either for good or evil— who can’t be described in few 
words, who are made up of opposites, to whom we can find no clue, 
who are for ever perplexing us, always running counter to our 
previous opinion, baffling our foresight and ity. These never get 
fair treatment from people who like to form a judgient at a glance, 
who believe in transparent characters, and talk of windows in men’s 
breasts. But the student does not object to sinuosities and ob- 
scurities, is not offended by a touch of the Jesuit, hails every diffi- 
culty as a stimulus to his ingenuity, and naturally likes to set his 
individual discernment against the judgment of a blundering and 
illiberal world. 


Of course, there are no absolutely transparent characters,- They 
are as pure an invention as that other fiction of infallible readers 
of character. There is something in every man of which 
we have no consciousness, hid from himself and hid from us, 
and which nothing but the event will lay bare. Nobody, what- 
ever his penetration, can be sure what his best friend, or the man 
he knows best, will do under untried or startling circumstances. 
Some influence counter to all he has had the opportunity 
to observe asserts itself in the crisis and contradicts every fore- 
gone conclusion. Experience, of course, is better able to cope 
with new situations, but only in showing that, when we are 
beyond our actual knowledge, it is safer to rely on the impulses 
common to all men than on the consistent working of individual 
character. Thus it is found neither wise nor safe to assume any- 
body, whatever the extent of our observation, to be quite above 
motives of action incident to his new sphere ; and while the most 
agreeable manner goes on the assumption of our being what we 
ought to be, the most judicious calculations are made on the prin- 
ciple that our friend will be influenced by what influences the 
mass of mankind. Again, no training, nor instinct even, can 
enable a man to comprehend any character in those points which 
are beyond his reach, There are a dozen sorts of knowledge, all 
accurate in their way, each taking up a character from a different 
point of view. Men’s weakness and faults, says Bacon again, “are 
best known to their enemies ; their virtues and abilities to their 
friends ; their customs and times from their servants ; their conceits 
and opinions from their familiar friends with whom they discourse 
most.” 

How many pictures of one “mind” we view 
All how unlike each other, ail how true. 


A narrow yet penetrating intellect sees a certain way into a higher 
intelligence, but beyond that is in the dark, and that which is beyond 
may involve the deepest and most distinctive _ of the man. 
Satire constantly works in this way — not only the keen pointed satire 
we find in books, but the frivolous shallow satire of private life — 
= as far as it goes, but not attaining to the real inner man at 
If, then, study of character can go so little way —if it so 
fulfils its pretensions — what is its use and purpose? No doubt things 
may be very useful in their degree without doing all they profess to 
do. We should jostle one another frightfully without some per- 
ceptions of character, Imperfect as it is, it is of enormous social 
value, but, then, rather as tact than insight. Women are, we 
suspect, the most indefatigable students of character, though not the 
most systematic. They are this without knowing it. Thus we see 
them looking up to the men about them—husband, lover, or brother— 
as heroes, and all the while acting on a minute acquaintance with a 
tribe of repulsive or unamiable faults. They will act on the know- 
ledge that a man is mean, envious, jealous, malignant, ill-tempered, 
and never seem to know a word of it—will screen him, humour him, 
use all their tact to keep his failings out of sight, and actually at the 
same time think him imous. But also they are conscious 
students. It is wonderful with what patient investigation a keen- 
sighted woman will set herself to reach the motives and depths of 


some character that interests her. The — may not, perhaps, 
to the masculine apprehension, be especially worthy of so much 
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\pains, but in some incomprehensible way he may hit her turn for 
We submit that the distinction does not zlways go 
y merit, ‘nor yet by success, Let it only be a “fine natural 

aracter” in which the war of temperaments has fair play—let 
only strength and weakness, gentleness and obstinacy, energy and 
indolence, power and helplessness, show themselves by turns un- 


checked by too ‘stringent ‘a self-discipline—and she sits as at a: 


tournament. Of course a certain belief in some intrinsic greatness 
or other sustains her curiosity. She assumes that the puzzle is 
worth finding out —which the secret of all this reserve, or sadness, 
or impetuosity, or harshness, does not always prove to be. But it 
is‘a labour that brings its own reward in her ease as in all others. 
‘The study of character may not have such substantial benefits 
“as some suppose —it may not place its votary beyond the risk 
of being deceived. The student may, and often is, taken in by a 
‘knave, and mistaken in a friend, and out in his reckonings, but he 
is always amused. ‘To him, and ‘him alone, all the world’s a stage 
and life a drama. He is for ever at the play. He is sustained, 
too, by a constant sense of superiority —he is always in the lofty 
attitude of a judge. ‘What irritates others is to him only food for 
speculation ; for we do not see what right a man has ever to be taken 
by surprise or to get angry with those actions in others which are 
in accordance with his preconceived notions of character, even 
though they may be performed upon himself; while, if they are 
contrary to his justly grounded expectations, here is a mystery to 
solve, a new phase to study, an intricacy to unravel, which should 
‘keep his intellect clear wae temper cool, though the unenlightened 
are in a passion. And, last, in the intercourse of every day, he is 
at an enormous advantage. He need make no blunders and tread 
on no one’s toes. While we plod on in the dark, he has an 
inner light always showing iim the way. Nor need he ever find 
society dull. Everybody has a character of some sort, and a 
thousand to one but there are points in it which will well repay the 
pains of investigation. It is the unobservant alone that never find 
anything interesting, curious, or worder{ul in their path. 


THE HAYMARKET. 


OX Saturday last, what is called an influential deputation — that 
is to say, a deputation that gets reported in the newspapers— 
waited on the Home Secrefary. ‘The subject-matter of their com- 

laint was the nightly gaieties of which the upper part of the 

aymarket and several neighbouring streets are the scene, It is 
indeed a striking sight — one which no forcigner who wishes to study 
our national morality in all its aspects ought to overlook. It is seen 
in all its glory on a fine summer’s night at one o'clock. It isa 
sort of hour of restitution in which Vice indemnifics herself for 
the arrogant and domineering attitude which Virtue maintains in 
other places and at other times. There are, indecd, few occasions 
in which Vice docs not maintain at least an equal claim to notice 
in‘ this, the most moral capital in the world. But here she reigns 
without a rival. ‘The pavement is occupied in force by crowds of 
men and women, who saunter about in the blaze of gaslight which 
issues from the aggregation of gin-palaces and oyster-shops of 
which the street consists. They enjoy themselves, on the whole, 
after the ‘manner of ‘English people, moult tristement, occasionally 
dancing and shouting, but more generally simply lounging. A 
sharp-quarrel here and there, not limited to words, is the only out- 
ward evidence of the gin they have been consuming. ‘Their con- 
versation, it is needless to say, is frank and candid, expressing 
pointedly and unreservedly the subject-matter of their meditations 
and the desires of their hearts. ‘There is no room for any cha- 
ritable -self-delusion as to the character of this assemblage of 
men and women, or the nature of the deities in whose worship 
they are engaged. ‘Some intrusive respectability, too sleepy and 
too anxious to get home to be eager for the service either of 
Silenus or Cytherea, may perhaps find his way into the street. 
But unless he is anxious for unsought caresses, under whose 
ambiguous importunity either lust or larceny may lurk, he will 
earcfully avoid the footway and stick to the midile of the street. 
Sharp granite edges, or muddy ‘pools,or the danger of being run 
over-by a cab, are light risks compared to the certainty of bei 
hustled, bonneted, and probably robbed by the half-tipsy, half- 
amorous Sirens of the pavement. By this lagt phrase we should 
be sorry to contribute to the disappointment of any lover of 
melody by implying that beautiful voices would be among the 
snares employed here to entrap him. One of their most repulsive 
peculiarities is the raven-like croak in whieh their endearments 
to the passer-by are conveyed. But we labour under heavy 
verbal disabilities. We have a difliculty in giving a generic 
name to the women with the sight of whom every one who 
has to walk through the greater streeis after night-fall must 
be as familiar as he sis with the lamp-posts. ‘The straight- 
forward names that our fathers usedshave been repudiated by the 
delicacy of our age. In coarser times.words werc employed to repre- 
sent facts; but in proportion as the facts become more numerous, 
more notorious, and more obtrusive, the words which represent 
them have become obsvlete and shocking : — 

Man darf das nicht vor.keusclien Ohren nennen 
‘Was keusche Herzen nicht entbehren kéanen. 


‘Many cireumlocutions ‘have undoubtedly been invented to de- 
‘scribe, without falling into the coarseness of St. Paul or even of 
‘Addison, the highly-timted Venuses who form so favourite a study 
sof the connoisseurs of the Haymarket. Some call them “social 
‘evils ;” others, who are more compassionate, call them “ unfortunate 


women ;” others, who are more ret ful still, are satisfied to 
describe them as “gay persons.” But, on the whole, the nicest, 
the softest, the most poetical designation we have ‘heard, is that 
which the Penitentiaries have invented —“soiled doves.” The 
time will no doubt come when this, too, will be thought teo 
coarse and too direct; but for the present we shall adopt it ‘as 
decidedly the most delicate phrase that has been devised. 

It is fair to the influential deputation to say that they were notre. 
strained from stating their case in all its nudity by any fears of shock. 
ing the sensitive ears of Sir George Grey. The matter had assumeda 
practical and prosaic form to them, which blunted the edge of their 
prudery very perceptibly. The soiled doves were becoming ‘a 
formidable nuisance to the whole neighbourhood. Light sleepers 
could get no night’s rest for their incessant cooings. Respectable 
women could not pass the streets for fear of being pecked at by them, 
Philanthropists who had taken the trouble to visit all their haunts, 
in which the said philanthropists must have cut a very amusi 
figure, stated to Sir George Grey, for his information, that soiled 
doves were to be frequently found in the ginshops of the Haymarket, 
and that their presence in the streets acted as a temptation to 
young men. It is grievous to think how much unwelcome 
affection these good men must have exposed themselves to, in 
order to obtain this knowledge, which probably did not shed any 
new light over the Home Secretary’s mind, But there was a far 
more serious complaint than this. The soiled doves, though 
charming as companions, are not or au as neighbours; and 
rents, in consequence, are falling rapidly in the neighbourhoods to 
which they resort. The modesty of the landlords has endured 4 
great deal; but when it comes to the falling of rents, they must 
speak out. < 

All these complaints were laid before the Home Secretary, 
and very courteously received ; and, to quicken his zeal, he was ase 
sured that the Haymarket had become one of the recognised sights 
of London, where Frenchmen were accustomed to contemplate in its 
practical workings that example of morality which we so fre 

uently commend to them for their imitation. But he could give 
the. deputation little comfort. He could hold out hopes to them 
that, by putting the law more rigidly into execution, or sharpening 
its provisions, it might be possible to drive the soiled doves out 
of the ginshops, and perhaps out of their own houses too, 
But such measures would only drive them in greater mul- 
titudes into the streets; and as the whole object of the depu- 
tation was to drive them out of the streets, the prospect held 
out was anything but satisfactory. As far as this deputation 
went, therefore, the problem of clearing our streets of these 
open-air preachers of immorality, and allowing respectable people 
to pass through them unmolested, is as far from solution as ever it 
was. It was not unknown either to the Secretary of State or to 
those applying for his assistance, that England is the only Eu- 
ropean country in which it is not solved. ‘The Continental 
practice was frequently referred to, but only to draw from both 
sides the unanimous judgment that “ the state of public opinion in 
this country ’’ will not allow it to be adopted here. It is obvious 
enough that the police cannot clear the streets unless they are 
allowed to remove the obstructions, and for that purpose the 


police must have the means of recognising without error the 


obstructions they are to remove. In other words, they must 
know the “ soiled doves” by sight. In Continental countries, mea- 
sures are taken to enable them to possess this knowledge. The 
dove-cote is duly catalogued and registered. The result is thatin 
Paris, or Berlin, or Vienna, such a scandal as the English Haymarket 
is never tobe seen. There, the streets are safe for peaceable citizens 
to pass through atany time. Wherever the doves wish to ply their 
trade, it is not inthe great thoroughfares that they are allowed 
todoso. The sin of great Continental cities, whatever its extent, 
confines its pernicious effects to those who are sharers in its guilt. 
It is not allowed to make the chief streets impassable for honest men 
and women. But English morality will not allow us to take the pre- 
cautions of which these salutary results are the fruit. Wedo not pre- 
tend to check the growth of this vice. Ifwe did, our pretence would 
be ridiculously futile. Its branches are shooting up on every side 
in ever-increasing abundance. Its tice becomes yearly more 
open and shameless with high and low. In the Parks, at the Opera, 
everywhere except in private drawing-rooms, it pushes unfasci 
nating virtue aside, and boldly asserts its power. Almost every 
trial that gives us a glimpse into the private history of our.time 
displays it in the command. of boundless resources, and in the 
enjoyment of unexampled luxury. Theré is very little doubt that, 
so long as the English theory of marriage obtains, and the holy 
union is ayowedly treated as.a commercial transaction ‘between 
two families straggling to better themselves, so long the vice 40 
which we have referred will flourish and prevail. In the face of 
such facts, patent to every eye, those who lead public opinion 
among us think to atone for the evil by ignoring its existence. 
While the ministers to the kindred vice of Rcclenien are under 
rigid restraint, they think they do good service to the cause of 

urity by assuming that no such thing as impurity cxists. And, 
in order that this fiction may be with greater decency upheld, 
statesmen are content to allow our streets to be disgraced 
by a shameful traffic, which is annoying and disagreeable 
enough to men, but which no woman can pass through with self- 
respect, 

‘The open and sbvious evil, which must strike the eye of 
all who come up the Haymarket late at night, is.not the only 
one that results frem our sage attempt to destroy facts. by shutting 
our eyes to them, The secret te 
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can but to the 
frightful social dangers which the police sanitaire of the Continent 
js intended to werk These who wish to- know in their full extent 
the ravages to which we refer, will do well to consult the 
Registrar-General’s report. It must never be forgotten that 
serofula, with its two kindred forms of madness and consump- 
tion, isy in the opinion of many” scientific men, but an a 
plication of the the Command 
ment. It is impossible to foHow this subject up. It will suggest: 
to every one thoughts which we dare not clothe in words. But’ 
we cannot exclude from our minds dangers and evils which affeet 
those yet unborn, or listen with patience to the prudish platitudes 
which hinder our Government from taking common-sense pre~ 
cautions to arrest the progress of a plague. The difficulty lies 
wholly in the seruples of the religious world. The punctilious- 
ness of the Government is entirely assumed. They have recently 
roved of an ordinance, granting to the colony of Hong Kong 
| the safeguards which are provided by Continental legislation. 
The only obstacles to a sensible policy upon this subject at home 
are the religious ostriches: who think they have extirpated an 
evil by hiding their heads and refusing to hear its name. 


THE RACE FOR THE DERBY. 


HE foreigners who co on Epsom Downs:last: Wed- 
T nesday had an opportunity of learning that, although this is an: 
aristocratic country, the turf levels for a time all distinctions of birth 
and wealth. How many noblemen and gentlemen are at this moment 
envying Mr. Snewing, the publican of Marylebone Street, the fortu- 
nate owner of the wimner of this year’s Derby! That prize which 
Premiers and millionaires covet, has, by a strange caprice of fortune, 
fallen to a licensed victualler. Ifa tradesman sends his son toa 
public school, or his horse to a race-meeting, he is certain of the 
same carriére ouverte as if he were a peer of ancient lineage, or a 
merchant of. boundless wealth; but on some other fields of com- 

ition, social and pecuniary advantages count for a good deal, as 
indeed it is: only right they should. The owner of Caractacus 
is welcome to the honour he has gained, though we dare say many 
persons cannot help wishing that the great prize of the turf could 
have been adjudged in the presence of the assembled world to some: 
nobler candidate: than Mr. Snewing. The very name which this 
lucky speculator in horseflesh bears is sufficient to put to rout all 
preconceived ideas of the turf being an aristocratic sport. The 
many persons who did not know naturally inquired, after the race, 
who Mr. Snewing was. It was felt that he ought not to bea 
country gentleman, and it was a relief to learn that he was not. 
The name of the horse is illustrious, but that of the owner is, to 
speak plainly, snobbish. However, if the bearer of a ‘snobbish 
name can breed. the best horse of the year, by all means let him 
win the Derby. 

It is curious to remark that the calculations which guide the 
betting on these great races are almost always justified by the 
result to a very considerable extent, but not entirely. After all, 
if bets are to be made, the safest way to make them is to observe 
and compare the public running of the horses. But neither this 
nor any other method can attain certainty. There is always 
something turning up whieh has not been, and perhaps could not 
be, foreseen, and thus the whole betting scheme gets disarranged. 
Thus, in looking ‘forward to this week's great event, it was eon- 
cluded with something like confidence that the Marquis could 
beat-again the horses which he had beaten at Newmarket, ‘and 
with less confidence, although not unreasonably, that he could 
beat Buekstone. Now these conclusions were justified tothe 
very letter, but then it happened that there existed among the 
more obscure competitors for the prize a horse of yee 
power called Caractucus, who managed to beat the horses that had 
been theoretically or practically demonstrated to be able to beat 
all:the rest. It was just the same last autumn in the St. Leger. 
It had been said before that race that Kettledrum could beat all 
his known competitors, and he was backed accordingly. He did 
beat thenpali, but he met an unknown competitor whom he could 


not beat, and: thus: his: backers lost’ their money. The wonder is, 


not that the ‘caleulations of ‘the turf fail, but rather that they 
succeed, A'neck‘oreven a length’ seems’ a very small difference 
upon a race of a mile’ or two, and yet it suffices to mark a 
superiority imthe winning over the losing horse, slight indeed, 


but generally adequate‘as a guide to the probabilities of future: 
ion either of the competitors* 


contests. . 

Before entering on 
of the race, itiis really a matter of duty to say a word on an annoy- 
ance which disturbs: the view‘of it. Ihe Grand Stand at Epsom 
pe ee disgrace to the proprietors who own ‘and to the public 

ich is content to oeeupy it: The access to the roof is by two 


narrow, dark staireases, up which people struggle, squeeze, and 


tmost choke.. All-round the mouths of these obseure conduit- 
pipes the roof gets packed as elosely as it can be, while towards the 
top and sides everybody-is sitting comfortably, and the ladies with 
pe esr robes... There is no power to compel ‘a more equi- 

ible distribution’ of the space, and, although it is known’ or-sus- 
pected that there is plenty of sitting or at standing room still 
Vacant, it beeomes impossible, or nearly so; to struggle through the 
dense masses‘amid which the new comers are disgorged fi 
of the thronged and stifling ‘passages. The accommodation is 
inadequate, and it ismanaged as badly as it can be. The more the 
railway and other facilities for reaching Epsom are improved, the 


rom out 
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more monstrous and intolerable becomes this” nuisance of the’ 
Stand. The revenue derived fromthe Stand must be enormous, 
and might be considerably increased if the getting and keeping a 
it were made less of ‘a severe’ physical effirt than it is. 

© doubt those who come early are not distarbed, but it is impos- 
sible for everybody to be first. Those who may have had business 
‘elsewhere, but have paid for and struggled into places, have a right 
to complain if a fresh onslaught is made from the staircases upon 
their position at the very moment when attention is absorbed in 
the horses which are cantering down the course: - 

The state of the Grand Stand being such’ as to extort from us — 
the above protest, it may be conceived that the race would be— 
viewed from it under afflicting and distracting ‘circumstances. 
But before the race begins; let’ us take our ease’ and make‘ our 
observations in the paddock, which, after all, is the most satisfac- 
tory place for those who go to Epsom to see horses. en- 
tering this repertory of equine loveliness, the first horse that 
attracted our attention was Neptunus, who, if beauty alone could 
win a race, would certairly not have lost the Derby. Nor was 
beauty his only ground of claim to public confidence. His two- 

ear-old performances had been’ very and included a dead 
Neat with the redoubted Marquis. His perfect condition, glossy 
dark-brown coat, light springy tread, and beautifully set-on head and 
neck, made him a perfect picture of a racehorse, but unfortunately 
rather in miniature. ‘“ Do you like him better than the Marquis? 
asked a bystander of a veteran racing man. “ Yes, for a park hack, 
but not to win the Derby,” was thereply. The next to come under our 
observation was Lord Stamford’s Ensign. This was a tall, hand- 
some horse, but light and weedy. Speed he no doubt has; but 
the Derby course is too severe for one of his build. He was 
sound, however, and in excellent condition; and it seemed the 
general opinion that he would beat more than beat him. A 
general rush to the other'side of the paddock took place on the 
entrance of John Scott's lot. There they were—five beauties, 
each surrounded by an admiring crowd. To look at them, it 
seemed likely that even if the Marquis should not win, the chances 
of the Whitewall stable would not be bad. Ace of Clubs, a strong 
chesnut with a white face, and a look of sedateness and wisdom 
beyond his years, led the way. Then came the Marquis, accom- 
panied by his particular henchman, James Perren, who openly 
expressed his confidence in the favourite’s success. The Marquis 
wore, as at Newmarket, blinkers and a sort of hood, and his 
condition was’ as fect, and his temper as serene, as when he 
carried off the T'wo Thousand Guineas. There followed close 
behind’ him Welcome, Malek, and Vanguard. Why none of 
these horses’ were ‘uneasy or fractious, or had. a 
ounce of flesh upon them, or appeared too fine drawn or 
overworked, is a secret of the Whitewail stable. Unwillingly turni 
our eyes away from these five northern ‘miracles, we’ looked at Sir 
Joseph Hawley’s pair, Argonaut and St. Alexis. It was impossible 
not to call to mind the last Great Exhibition year when, on nearly 
the same spot, we saw ‘l'eddington and'Tbe Ban under the same 
cherry colour and black, prepared for the great race and secure of 
victory. This year, however, the case was different, fur neither of 
these horses seemed properly pre Argonaut, it must* be 
owned, is a splendid horse, but as Wells adjusted his saddle he kept 
up an undignified whinnying and praneing, as if he did not rightly 
appreciate the importance of the coming struggle. inetli 
able marks of the firing-irons on his legs showed. also that his 

outh had not been altogether joyous. As Lord Uxbridge 
had withdrawn Laughing Stock from the race, St. Alexis 
had the advantage of being guided by Rogers. But. no 
jockey can win a race all by himself, although they fre- 
quently contrive to lose them. We thought, as we turned 
away from them, that the Marquis had little to fear in that quarter, 
although it was reported that Sir Joseph. Hawley, who always 
knows what he is avout, had backed Argonaut for a large sum. 
Baron Rothschild, being mas in Wingrave, who failed 
utterly at Newmarket, now brought out Norroy, not gaining 
much by the change. The horse, however, made himself con- 
spicuous by refusing to canter, and showing ‘an inclination to get 
_ into the Grand Stand and watch the race from thence. Buckstone 
seemed to us to deserve all the praise thyt had been bestowed 
upon him, for he looked a Derby horse all over. He was pre- 
ceded into the course by the Knave, whom we thought cog 

ropriately named: He is a ewe-necked ragged-looking. li 
ome but with good substance and’ excellént ‘quarters. As he 
was never intended to win the race, but only to make running for 
Buckstone, it may be supposed that he did all that was required 
of him; for he would get off well and quickly, where a large horse 
like Buckstone might find considerable difficulty in making a star: 
among a numerous field of horses. We were not so discerning 
or so lucky as to recognise the: merits-of Caractacus in the pad- 
dock, although, afterwards, his cantering struck our fancy, and 
caused us to note him.as‘a ‘horse: to. be looked ‘after when the 
struggle came, As his owner, trainer, and:jockey were all equally 
obscure, he received in the paddock ‘much the same sort of treat- 
ment as undiscovered. merit. does elsewhere in the world. There 
were two other-horses which-we did particularly observe, and: we 
did so for the purpose of inquiring why such crippled brutes were 
started for this great race. Neither Gemse nor arajah could 
walk, and they did not look as if they could gallop. Itistoo bad, 
considering the difficulty, of — @ large field, to encumber 
the groun a - be more in their places in a 
knacker’s y 

Compared with noisy hill and babél-like Grand Stand the pad- 
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dock is a quiet pleasant spot. Not that there is any lack of anxiety 
or excitement within that enclosure; but the majority of those 
who enter it come on business, and use their eyes rather than their 
mouths. In the paddock, backers of horses make up their minds at 
the last moment whether or not to hedge their money, and owners 
and trainers give their last secret orders to the jockeys. Some 
idlers and sight-seers of course there are, and sometimes they do 
not carry away with them the most authentic information on the 
all-important topic of the day. There was, for example, an outside 
horse, called, we believe, Ashford, who, without any other claim to 
notice, excited great curiosity because he wore blinkers. He was 
followed by a large crowd of people under the impression that 
they were looking at the Marquis, while the boy who led the horse 
took particular care not to undeceive them, If the Marquis had 
ve: the race, his backers ought to have rewarded that boy 
iberally. 

Sai sew the horses have left the paddock and are taking their 
eanters past the stand. The Marquis goes beautifully and looks 
the very perfection of a race-horse. Buckstone, too, is admirable, 
and Caractacus compels us to take notice to whom the light blue 
jacket and white cap belong. Argonaut will not do at all, although 

Vells sits him faultlessly. After the Marquis has gone up the 
course, there is some delay in his return, and we begin to fear an 
outbreak of his dreaded temper. But soon he comes swiftly and 
smoothly over the turf, accompanied by the steady-going Ace of 
Clubs, whose example may have a pacifying effect. The thirty- 
four horses enter once more into the paddock, and soon emerge on 
the other side and take their places for the first effort at a start. 
This effort has to be five times repeated before the horses can be 
got off, and even then two or three areleft behind. As soon as the 
hillis mounted, the Marquis and Argonaut show well in front. Then 
the Marquis comes away with a clear lead. It is seen that either 
he cannot be held, or else his jockey ia playing the dangerous game 
of trying to cut down a large field. We asked ourselves whether 
even such a horse as that could venture thus to expend the power 
which would be needed for the final struggle, and experience forbad 
our hoping that he could. Between hope and fear, but much 
nearer to tear than hope, we watch the horses round that dreadful 
corner. The Marquis is still as full as he can be of running, but 
it is not yet that the pinch comes. However, the pace has had the 
desired effect, and the question almost is whether anything will 
live long enough to challenge Marquis. There is Buckstone just 
upon the same line in which Mr. Merry’s horses ran last year. 
and the year before, and there is that horse which made us look 
at him as he cantered. Buckstone, however, is already beaten, 
although he still runs gamely. The obscure horse comes up on 
the Marquis’ whip-hand, and now is the time to wish for a particle 
of that energy which was expended in cutting down the field. 
Ashmall calls upon his horse, who is not of the sort to need calling 
on. He struggles as hard as a horse can, but it will not do. 
Caractacus beats him by a neck, while Buckstone runs without 
opposition into the third place. The beautiful Neptunus and 
another horse came next, and all the rest were nowhere. 

The opinion generally entertained by those who observed the 
Marquis’s performance at Newmarket was amply justified by his 
running for the Derby, although he had not the luck to win the 
race. ‘The horse is a thorough good one, and, amid the uncer- 
tainties of the turf, there could be nothing nearer certainty than 
to stand to win upon the Marquis. This was our opinion before 
the race; and if the race could have been run again next day, we 
should still have backed the Marquis, with the proviso, however, 
that he should be ridden more judiciously. If the Marquis could 
have been spared a little in the early part of the race, we do not 
think he could possibly have been defeated. His failure must 
be attributed to undue eagerness either in the horse or jockey. 
No doubt he made awful havoc of the field, for although Buck- 
stone ran into the third place, he had no chance of being either 
first or second; and the remaining thirty-one horses might as well 
have been in their stables eating oats. The Marquis had so ex- 
hausted himself that, although he struggled unflinchingly to the 
last, he was just beaten by a fresher horse, and thus the honour of the 
Derby was snatched from him in the last few yards. But those 
who watched his running, from start to finish, know that his owner 
has in him one of the most valuable horses of the year. If the 
Marquis were to be sold by auction at Tattershll’s on Monday, it 
would be seen how little his character as a race-horse has suffered 
by his defeat at Epsom. It is certain that he is full of pluck; 
and in this respect he differs from the Wizard, who, like him, won the 
Guineas and afterwards ran second for the Derby. The Wizard 
has employed the intervening two years in establishing a reputation 
for shutting-up whenever a rival fairly collars him, But we do 
not think there is a soft spot about the Marquis. 


THE MIDDLE LEVEL DELUGE. 


_ first observation that occurs after inspection of the breach 
in the Middle Level Drain, is that the extent of country 
flooded has been generally over-estimated. The figures dealt in 
have been very large—sometimes reaching as high as 20,000, or 
even 30,000 acres; while persons professing moderation have named 
14,000 or 15,000 acres as certainly not being an excessive calcu- 
lation. But if the length of inundated country be measured from 
north to south along the Middle Level Drain, and its breadth be 
measured westward from the Drain to the natural or artificial limits 


which confine the escaped water, the dimensions thus obtained will 


be found to be 6 miles of length by an of 2 miles of breadth, 
The result of this admeasurement, therefore, is that the flood does 
not cover more than 12 square miles, or 7,680 acres. The 
northern boundary is a road which crosses one of the numerous 
bridges over the Drain, and after running for a short distance west. 
ward, bends round towards the south-west, and runs nearly south 
between two drains which form part of the Marshland drainage. 
system. The flood is level with the water in one of these 

rains, but it cannot reach the other because the raised causeway 
of the intervening road obstructs its further progress. The 
southern boundary of the deluge is the turnpike-road which rungs 
from Downham “Market through Nordelph, and thence across the 
Middle Level Drain, and through Outwell to Wisbeach. The 
flood did not a few days ago, nor, as we believe, at any previous 
time, reach this road, which is raised too high for any conceivable 
flood to pass it. The western boundary of the flood is formed 
partly by the first-mentioned road after it has turned towards the 
south, and partly by natural elevations of the surface, or by artificial 
works called Edge Bank and the Hall Dyke, the latter of which 
barriers reaches to the turnpike-road forming the southern boun- 
dary. For convenience in this description we have considered the 
Middle Level Drain as running from south to north, but its course 
really is somewhat to the east of north. 

The visitor who finds himself at Lynn will approach the scene of 
devastation from the north. He crosses the river Ouse by the 
Marshland Free Bridge, looking downstream on the town and pen 
of Lynn, and upstream over a well-cultivated flat, protected from 
inundation by enormous banks. This district is more pleasing 
to the eye than others which lie farther inland, in respect that it 
is not wholly without timber, and is adorned with several hand 
some churches. The fertility of this and similar regions does not 
of course make them beautiful, but it goes far to redeem their 
ugliness, at least in the eyes of cultivator or proprietor. On the 
whole, the scene from the Marshland Bridge at high water will 
be viewed with pleasure, although it would scarcely repay a mere 
student of the picturesque for his journey thither. The visitor’s pre- 
sent object isthe ruined sluice of the Middle Level Drain, which drain 
joins the Ouse, on its western bank, about three miles above or to 
the south of the Marshland Bridge. It must be observed that what 
is here called the Ouse is not the old tortuous channel of that 
river, but the magnificent watercourse of 120 yards or more in 
width, named the Eau Brink Cut, which was opened in 1821, in 
order to provide for the country drained by the Ouse a shorter 
and deeper outfall towards the sea. Walking up the western bank 
of this Eau Brink Cut, we come to two parallel drains which empty 
into it by sluices the water of a large portion of the afflicted district 
called Marshland, It must not be forgotten that this tract of country is 
drained entirely by these two outlets, and by other means wholly in- 
dependent of the Middle Level Drain. Some of the drainage of the 
district is even carried by culverts under the Middle Level Drain, and 
a portion of the escaped water has passed through one of these 
culverts, and created a small inundation on the east side of the 
Drain, in addition to the great inundation on the west side of it. 
Immediately above the sluices of the Marshland drains is the out- 
fall of the Middle Level Drain into the Eau Brink Cut. One arti- 
ficial river about sixty yards in width joins another nearly twice as 
wide, At the point of confluence of the two rivers lie the ruins of 
the blown-up sluice. It was a massive work of brick and stone, 
forming three arches, each fitted with a pair of sluice-gates, and 
having a roadway carried over it. Two of these arches have been 
wholly broken up and swept away, leaving only some wreck of 
masonry and timber visible above the water. The third arch is still 
standing, but in a shattered and unsafe state, with the stone 
of the bridge depressed, the brickwork cracked, and the sheet of 
iron which fills the upper part of the arch above the sluice-gates 
torn. Leaving this impressive monument of the tremendous power 
of water, and following the course of the Middle Level Drain, we 
see that its banks are strewn with evidences of the futility of the 
early and hurried attempts to build a barrier against the mighty 
tidal current which rushes up and down the Drain now that the 
sluice-gates at its mouth have been destroyed. One bridge which 
carried a roadway has been utterly swept away, so that no portion 
of it projects over the stream. Two slighter bridges have been less 
completely obliterated from view, but are for all practical pur. 
poses non-existent. This havoc was worked by means of barges filled 
with clay or stone, which were sunk to form a barrier to the tide, and 
which the tide gutted of their contents, and then lifted and sw 
against the bridges. These barges, or the fragments of them, 
bottom-upwards and half submerged along the channel. A count- 
less multitude of corn sacks filled with clay are scattered beneath or 
on the margin of the current, and piles of brushwood and heaps of 
clay and stone attest that there was no lack of materials to build a 
barrier, if only cohesion could have been given to the substances 
cast into the stream, But all these costly efforts to do hastily a 
work which demanded time and ion had about as much 
effect as if an equal mass of sugar had been cast into the rushing 
tide. The later and more rational attempt to build a barrier by 
driving piles has been made immediately below St. Mary’s Brid 
—the bridge which has been already mentioned as being totally 
destroyed. At the point chosen for this barrier, the soil is a stiff 
clay, in which the piles hold firmly. Near the banks, the piles are 
driven close together, but in midstream there are equal intervals 
left between them, which will be filled by horizontal planks. Thus 
a double wall of timber will be carried across the Drain, and as 
soon as its two parts are completed, the interval between them 
will be filled with puddled or kneaded clay, of which a vast 
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quantity has been prepared along the banks, and will be carried 
by a tramway to the dam, and there tipped into the interval 
between the timber walls. These are strengthened by iron bolts 
and braces passing a the piles and planks, and the whole 
structure is supported by horizontal buttresses of timber, placed at 
an angle to the walls of the dam, and resting against treble rows of 
piles driven into the banks of the Drain. 
vast asseinblage of corn sacks intended to be filled with puddled 
clay, and to be applied either inside or outside the walls of the 
dam to insure still further its stability. As these sacks will have a 
strong timber structure to support them, it may be hoped that they 
will remain where they are placed, instead of getting tossed wildly 
along the banks, as happened to those which went to form the 
early and futile barriers to the rage of the current. On the whole, this 
combination of wood, iron, and puddled clay hes a substantial 
workmanlike appearance, and promises to close against the next 
spring tides the road to the wasted homesteads of the Marshland 
farmers. But, strong as is the work, it cannot be thought at all too 
strong by any one capable of estimating the mighty power of the 
current which will assault it. 

Leaving now the dam, with the hope that it will stand as long as 
may be necessary, we ‘omgania along the bank of the Drain nearly 
four miles farther to the breach. The bank has been swept away 
for a space of 150 yards, and through the gap thus opened the 
rising tule pours. The expanse of country flooded is, however, 
too large to allow the level of the water to be more than slightly 
altered by the change from flood to ebb. The mischief done on 
the west side of the Drain is past recall, but is not likely to be 
extended. But on the east side there is alarm for the safety of 
the bank, which is known to be getting undermined by the eddy in 
the stream opposite the breach. A log of timber which has got 
into this eddy is carried down stream close under the bank, and up 
stream when it ventures farther out, and then down stream again— 
showing that there is a circular current working which will in- 
fallibly scoop out a hole under the bank, needing many bags of 
clay to fill it up, and every precaution that can be taken against 
the threatened subversion of this bulwark, which would spread ruin 
over another fertile district. Already, as has been above noticed, 
a portion of the escaped water has flowed through a culvert under 
the Middle Level Drain, and has spread over a few hundred acres 
of land on the east side. To prevent this irruption from spreading 
farther, but without hope at — of reducing it, the steam 

umping-engine at Stow is working day and night, and sending up 
its dark column of smoke into the eastern sky. Two miles away 
in the opposite direction, another pumping-engine, at Tilney, marks 
the western limit of the deluge, but this engine cannot work, 
because the water which it would have to lift is already level with 
the water of the Marshland Drain, into which it has its outfall. 
These steam-pumps, with their tall chimneys, are a eg: | feature 
in a country which is wholly agricultural, and does not, like parts 
of the centre and north of England, combine factories with green 
fields. ‘I'he steam pumping-engine has, in recent times, almost 
entirely taken the place of the old-fashioned windmill, which was 
formerly in use everywhere. 

In order to gain some idea of the extent and complication of 
the drainage works of the Bedford Level, the reader may now 
transfer himself to a point above the scene of that disaster which 
has attracted so many visitors to a district hitherto regarded as in 
the last degree uninteresting. We never heard of holiday excur- 
sions to the Eastern Counties, but even those hopeless-looking 
flats are capable of exciting curiosity. It must, in the first 
place, be observed that the Bedford Level is divided into three 
districts, called the North, Middle, and South Levels. The waters 
of the North Level, a district of 40,000 acres, have their outfall b 
the river Nene at Wisbeach. The waters of the Middle and Sout 
Levels, which form together a district of 245,000 acres, have their 
outfall by the river Ouse at Lynn. The point of survey which we 
select is Denver Sluice, upon the Ouse, distant by road about 
thirteen miles from Lynn. This sluice, which of course excludes 
the tide, is a massive work of four arches, containing three pairs of 
sluice-gates and a lock. Its erection was the triumph of a contest 
which raged for more than half a century between the Commis- 
sioners of the Bedford Level and the Corporation of Lynn. Above 
this sluice the Ouse is a clear and pleasing, although languid stream. 
Below the sluice, it displays the usual ugliness of a tidal river. 
Immediately below Denver Sluice are the outfalls of those remark- 
able features of the early engineering of the Level, called the Old 
and the New Bedford Rivers. These two watercourses extend, 
side by side, at an interval of a mile or less, to a length of 21 
miles, ‘The object of them was to shorten the course by which 
the drainage of the upper country might reach the sea. ey take 
out of the Ouse at Erith the water which they return into it below 
Denver Sluice. The New Bedford River is 100 feet, and the Old 
River is 60 feet in width. Immediately below their outfalls another 
watercourse, about as wide as the Old River, also empties itself into 
the Ouse. This watercourse is called the Well Creek. It plays 
an important part in the arrangements which are now being made to 
remedy the disasters of the Middle Level Drain. In order to 
understand these arrangements it is necessary to follow the Well 
Creek about three miles westward to a village called Nordelph. 
From this village the Well Creek runs north-west, or thereabouts, 
until it meets, about two miles farther on, the Middle Level Drain, 
which runs, as has been said, rather to the east of north. The 

is carried over the Drain by an aqueduct. At the village of 
Nordelph the Well Creek is joined by a drain coming from the 
south-west. called Popham’s which also crosses the Middle 


There lies near at hand a’ 


Level Drain two or three miles south of the t where the 
Well Creek crosses it. Popham's Eau is one of the works of the 
earliest speculators or adventurers in reclaiming land, and it 
bears the name of a Lord Chief Justice who was much concerned 
in these experiments in the time of King James I. The import- 
ance of Popham’s Eau, or Potten Sea, as the natives term it, 
consists in this — that it was the channel of the Middle Level water 
before the great drain was made; and it is now proposed to turn the 
water of the Middle Level Drain, or part of it, into Popham’s 
Eau, at the point where the two intersect, and thus to get 
rid of some of the water which would otherwise flow down 
the Drain until it reached the dam, which, when completed, 
would bar its further pi . The water passing through 
Popham’s Eau would enter the Well Creek at Nordelph, and thus 
fall into the Ouse below Denver Sluice. It is a remarkable a 
of shortsightedness or blind confidence that a watercourse called 
Tong's Drain, running from Nordelph into the Ouse, some miles 
below Denver, was allowed to fall into decay on the completion of 
the Middle Level Drain, for the sake, as it appears, of saving the 
wages of a man to take care of the sluice at its mouth. If this 
drain, which, although in ruins, isa modern work, had been kept 
in order, the water of the Middle Level might have been discharged 
into the Ouse by it. But apparently the authors of the grand new 
drain believed that their pi 3 would stand for ever unimpaired, and 
that no occasional substitute for it could, under any circumstances, 
be desirable. But the Tong’s Drain having _ to ruin, it is now 
necessary to have recourse to the Well Creek, which has been 
deepened with great labour during the last three weeks, to make it 
adequate for becoming at least a partial substitute for the Middle 
Level Drain. By the time, however, that the Well Creek had 
been deepened, in order to send water down its course, it was dis- 
covered to be urgently necessary to send loaded barges up the 
same course — which operation was not facilitated by that speedy 
running-off of water which so much labour had been expended 
to produce. The barges were intended to carry chalk or 
“clunch” up the Well Creek to the aqueduct, where their freight 
was to be transhipped into other and carried down the 
Middle Level Drain about four miles, either to repair the breach 
or to strengthen the weak places in the banks. It is curious that 
the energy of the authorities of the Middle Level should have been 
thus exerted for their own embarrassment. They had 200 men 
hard at work to improve the outfall of the Well Creek, and have 
indeed improved it so effectually, that there is scarcely water left to 
float up the loads of stone which cannot otherwise be carried to the 
breach. 

The aqueduct by which the Well Creek is carried over the Middle 
Level Drain is immersed in water at high tide to the depth of about 
six feet. The pressure of the tidal water on the iron tube of the 
aqueduct is perhaps a source of danger. Having reached this 
aqueduct we are close to the point where the turnpike-road from 
Downham Market to Wisbeach crosses the Middle Level Drain, 
which road has been already mentioned as the southern limit of the 
inundation. The circle of observation being thys complete, it re- 
mains only to remark that, when the dam is finished, a vast deal of 
arduous and expensive work still remains to be accomplished. 
Steam pumping-engines, and also culverts at the sides of the dam, 
have been s ted as means of discharging below the dam the water 
which would otherwise be thrown back on the country above, or 
which must pass to the sea by the system of lateral drainage which we 
have above partially described. But if the Middle Level Drainage 
is to be restored to anything like the perfection which its authors 
boasted to have puldened, the ruined sluice must be rebuilt either 
in the same or in some other spot. It is said to be in contempla- 
tion to make a short new cut into the Ouse, and thus to build the 
sluice where dry land would be available for carrying on the work. 
If the sluice is rebuilt at the mouth of or elsewhere in the present 
channel, either two more expensive dams, or at any rate oxe, will 
have to be constructed. In any way, the duty of the Middle Level 
Commissioners will be difficult, and the tax which they must lay on 
the lands over which they have jurisdiction will be burdensome. 
The old Bedford Level Corporation has been, to a great extent, 
ousted of its authority over the Middle Level, and it will no 
longer be allowed to place its coat-of-arms upon works exe- 
cuted within that district. This coat-of-arms has for supporters 
an agriculturist and what is called in modern times a 
“navigator ;” and the motto is arridet aridum — a motto which 
would have been applicable if the business for which the cor- 
poration was created had been exactly the reverse of what it 
is — viz., the bringing water to land that wanted it, and not 
the carrying off water from land that had too much of it. The 
motto aptly enough describes the effect of irrigation, but can only be 
construed so as to describe that of drainage Y understanding aridum 
to mean that which has been made dry. ‘Taken in this sense the 
motto would be a severe satire on the management of the Middle 
Level Drain, by which of late, instead of the drained land rejoicing, 
the drowned land has been made to mourn and weep, 


FRIENDS OF THE CHURCH. 


WE recommend the students of psy to investigate 
the mental conformation of certain politicians who consider 
themselves especial friends of the Church, at a crisis when a little 
plain sense might have contrived to net a very handsome profit out 
of the run of luck which that institution owes to the Liberation 
Society's iftcredible i The managers of the dissenting 
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_eonspiracy had been so harping on their safe and time-honoured 
_ ery of .Toleration that ae thought the:moment had arrived for a 
. decisive: blow, and:so they let out, under the gentle pressure of a 
Lords’ Committee, that when they talked of liberty they meant con- 
fiscation. ‘They little anticipated the results of their over candour. 
No.sooner ‘had Messrs. Miall, Foster, Carvell Williams, and their 
_gang stepped out from the side scenes in full brigand costume, than 
.they threw the game into their opponents’ hands. The Church had 
.but to reconcile the demands made-upon itin the name of tolera- 
tion with its own rights over. its own property, to secure an im- 
e position. Toleration ed.a settlement of Church- 

rates involving some liberal scheme of exemption for the benefit of 
: formists; while the Church’s proprietary rights involved 
.& policy of unflinching resistance to all the claims of a joint occu- 
pancy, whether in the shape of Bicentenaries or Burial Bills. In 
rtion as Churchmen really understood their own political 
position, they could not fail to apprehend that the point which, above 
-all others, they ought never to tamper with nor compromise, is that 
of the Church being the possessor, not the State’s tenant at will 
as in many foreign countries), of its own churches and churchyards. 

This year’s division list. at last showed the anti-abolitionist 

y in a majority—though the narrowest—in the House of 

mons, and Sir Morton Peto’s impudent Burial Bill, which 
shad been so deservedly kicked out last year, was again before 
Parliament. It would have seemed almost impossible to have 
blundered in so simple 2 case, for ail that was needed was an 
Exemption Bill, coupled:with the rejection of the measure which 
proposed turning all the Dissenting shepherds of the land loose into 
the churchyards. This was, however, much too natural a solution 
to.suit the ingenuity of politicians who mistake intricacy for states- 
manship. The Church-rate. question is again stranded on one of 
Mr. Estcourt’s elaborate crotchets, and the Burials Bill has passed 
that select committee to which it never ought to have been referred, 
and come out of it in all its primitive deformity. 

As we have saentelint ioe one real grievance which attaches 
to the actual custom of Church-rates is that of enforcing feement 
from those who conscientiously dissent from tle worship which the 
impost is intended to sustain—a grievance for which they on their 
part amply indemnify themselves by using the vestry as an engine 
of annoyance to their opponents. Some system of exemption — 
the shortest and the simplest that can be devised—even the 
proposition which Mr. Bright threw out the other day in a mo- 
ment, of preternatural eration, would be sufficient, provided 
it carried.with it the equitable consideration of “no pay no talk.” 
There are one or two other anomalies in the actual system which 
mainly affect Churchmen within their own limits, such as the 
unsatisfactory condition of district churches, which it would also 
‘be as well to take in hand while legislating on the subject. Three 
or four clauses would dis of the dissenter’s grievance, and 
about as many more clear away the objection of church- 
men to present arrangements. Mr. Estcourt had, for the moment, 
become master of the situation, and was in a position to dictate 
such a policy. If he had done so, even though he had not succeeded 
at once, he would at least have narrowed the question to its legiti- 
mate issue for a coming session, and ved the initiative of any 
bill for those who were friendly to the Church. Instead, however, of 
taking this course, be has invited the House to a consideration of a 
string.of resolutions which, so far as we can pierce the obscurity 
which hangs round them both in their first and, still more, in their 
revised shape, imply neither relief to the conscientious dissenter, 
nor to the snubbed district church. On the other hand, they tighten 
the stringency of the rate in some parishes, they consolidate the 
abomination of pew-rents in others, and they wind up by creating a 
new third class of parishes which is to rejoice in a fancy taxation 
presenting the peculiarity of a joint caucus of owners and occu- 
= mulcting the owners as such for the sustentation of the 
fabrics. 


We shall confine ourselves to the last feature, as we are 
‘sure that nobody who: has felt the national pulse can for 
one instant believe in the possibility of any improved process 
of recovery being devised, unless it is balanced by a very large 
schedule of remissions; while we know that pew-rents are the 
one thing which happily fails in winning the approbation of any 
political section. The monstrosity of a system of taxation which 
sets up one principle for the taxers and another for the payers, 
thas not escaped notice, and need only be indicated to secure 
its condemnation. But there are other objections of a social, 
and pot an. econemic character, to Mr. Estcourt’s idea of 
‘an owners’ rate, which make us ‘heartily desire to see it 
defeated. The distinction which is set up between the fabric and 
the worship will help the Liberation gentlemen in their maneeuvres to 
get a footing inside the buildings. ‘The speculators who imagine that 
they will secure a tence to the parish churches by converting 
their support into an exclusive burden upon land, vindicate the 
change by the assertion that, practically ing, the greatest portion 
of the rates come more or less directly out of the squire’s income. 
This may be so, but there is a wide difference between the 
accidental and secondary results of an old state of things, and their 
crystalization into the basis of a novel system. The notion is 
really no more than a practical manifestation of that love for direct 
taxation .with which doctrinaire politicians have so egregiously 
burnt their‘fingers. Nobody denies that direct taxation is the more 
‘symmetrical system, while. everybody but the philosophers has 
Jearned that John Bull bas unequivocally manifested his preference 
or the indirect way. .Church-rates are the relics of a day when 
there was no dissent,and-hardly any property except land. The 


principle on which they grew up was the true and simple oneof each 
parish being composed of so many households, the heads of which 
met to tax themselves and each other for their common worship, 
Every householder in those times belonged to the Church, and_all 
out of which he had to pay was the fruit of his land. Now, there 
is plenty of Dissent and boundless capitalized wealth not de. 
pending upon land. It is easy to.exempt the Dissenter, but it is 
neither possible nor desirable to rate personalty and raise a Church 
income tax on the ruins of the Church-rate. This is, however, 
no reason why we should run into the opposite extreme, and 
declare, in defiance of common sense and of the tendencies of 
the age, that the National Church of England is a feudal institution 
to be maintained by the lords of the soil in virtue of their freeholds, 
If we do say this, we shall infallibly have the.assertion c by the 
suggestion, “then it exists for them, and not for the people.” The 
squires who would not even stand the private brewing license will 
not long tolerate a new and exceptional burden, while the philoso- 
phers of progress will take care to load both. them and the.Church 
with the odium of being the abettors of an exclusive institu. 
tion existing for their especial benefit. The people at large will no 
longer feel their rights secure in a building and services towards 
which they are not liable theoretically to contribute ; and the gen 
conscious of sharp practice towards themselves, .will cool in their 
zeal for an institution which has been strapped to. their backs. We 
omit the further complication of the squire being possibly a professed 
Nonconformist. The example of Scotland, which has been sppenite 
to in support of the proposal, is a pregnant example of its evil opera- 
tion. In that country the presbytery assesses, and the lairds perforee 
pay ; yet half the people have in our own time turned Free Kirkers 
simply because they resented what they consider the undue prerogar 
tives of those very patrons on whom the brant of the taxation falls, 
while the proprietors themselves — many of them dissenters from 
Presbyterianism — grudgingly dole out the payments which are 
equally oes ym to their convictions and their pockets. 

So much for church-rates. The meaning of the Burials Bill was 
as plain as the Dishcovers are from Rotten Row. The Liberation 
Society had pledged itself to get the use of the churches, and, asia 
first step, it bade for the churchyards. Nonconformists may always 
thave their own burial-grounds when they like, as they may have 
their own chapels; and when they will not, the cases in which the 
parish clergyman is not compellable to bury them are so rare as 
to be below the cognizance of the Legislature. It was not the locus 
in quo of the corpse, but the discourse of the minister under the 
parson’s nose which was the point.at stake. A simple rejection of 
the measure (like that of last year), followed, it might be, by a bill 
“for facilitating the formation of .burial-grounds by persons dis- 
senting from, &c.,” was all that was needed in justice, and the last 
thing which the promoters of the bill desired. The friends of the 
Church were, however, unusually clever, and so they sent Sir 
Morton Peto upstairs, hoping to bring him down again properly 
tarred and { The result seems to have been that he 
overtalked some of his opponents, and came back with everything 
which he wanted. When the clergyman is apprised by the friends 
of the respected departed that he never believed in anything, he is 
to be allowed the privilege of being put into the earth with .no form 
at all. We do not much object to this, for the clergyman will 
be the gainer by being relieved from the necessity of using the 
words of Christian consolation over an unbeliever or a blasphemer. 
But if the message is that the deceased did believe in something 
which cannot square with the Church’s burial-service, then the im- 
cumbent has the choice of letting ina “man. and a brother” to 
preach at him under the shadow of his own steeple, or else of 
demanding to know what form of service willbe used by a person 
whose ministerial career has probably been one consistent vitupe- 
ration of set forms and official mummeries. If he is -not -satisfied, 
he has to report his dissatisfaction to the Bishop, and.to ithe Home 
Office, with the certainty of being trotted out by Mr. Hadfield or 
Mr. Twelvetrees (when he shall have attained the ambition of his 
life), being apologetically defended by the knight of -his shire, and 
serving for six weeks as a cockshy to all the journals. which com- 
bine the appreciation of good beer with the profession of histrionie 
piety. 

Disagreeable, however, as the results of the measure may be.to 
individual clergymen, we do not rest our protest against it so much 
upon their discomfort as upon the precedent which its concessions 
establish. If friends of the Chureh do not perceive for themselves 
that, when once they have opened the churehyard gate to Little Bethel 
and Ebenezer, they.cannot long keep the’ chosen vessels of grace 
from the desk and the pulpit, we shall not attempt to give them 
comprehension. In any case, it isa sorry: fof the wisdom:of 
the Church party in Parliament, that should -have failed 
so lamentably in taking advantage of their t opportunity. We 
are we!l aware those 
of the persons w ight have been ex to in- 
amen which pean degree they owe their seats ; but their 
want of forethought has, of course, crippled the action of farther 
seeing men. In the meanwhile, after and in spite of the Chureh- 
rate victory, Sir Merton Peto, the Liberation. pet, stands master.of 
the situation. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARTS AND THE PRINCE CONSORT’S 
MEMORIAL. 


WmARs ago—it was, we think, soon after the Exhibition of 1853, 
and in the civic reign of Alderman Challis—a scheme was 


launched for raising a statue to Prince Albert. The: Punch ofthe 
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period ‘helped to sink the bark before its voyage began by a:signifi- 
cant woodcut; Saveme from my friends It scarcely required, 
however, the hebdomadal censor’s hint, for the Prince, who. was 
most concerned, by the exercise of his own good sense and good 
feeling soon stopped the premature and inconvenient flow of civic 
adulation. An Irishman once regretted that he could not assist at 
his own wake ; and we perhaps have never so much missed the fine 
feeling and accurate gauge both of taste and propriety which in every 
incident of life the late Prince Consort exhibited, as in almost: 
everything connected with the proposed Memorial to him. We 
have already commented on certain untoward circumstances which 
have attended the seheme organized under the Lord Mayor's 
superintendence ; and we have ventured to say that throughout: 
the proceedings connected with the Memorial, the Society of Arts 
has contrived on every occasion, to use the common expression, 
to put/its foot in it: ‘Lo the officials of that Society we owed 
the suggestion, which looked very like a dictation, of the mono- 
lith. Here was: mischief enough for an active Secretary and 
an uctive Society to do. The only result of the obelisk suggestion 
was: to. paralyse: the general. subscription at less than one half 
of what it is well known the Lord Mayor contemplated as. its 
amount. As soon as: it was found that the subscriptions halted 
at a little over 40,0001. a plan was suggested from the Adelphi 
for ai general penny subscription or something of that sort; and of 
the history and progress of this scheme we to say a few 
words, lt was never pretended that this scheme had her Majesty's 
sanction, and the Lord Mayor at once signified his public disap- 
proval of the plan as dishonouring to the Royal memory and unfair 
to the poor generally. The. General Committee of National 
Memorial stood studiously aloof from any approval of the Society’s 
scheme for popularizing the subscription. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, the Society of Arts assembled a meeting at their house in 
the Adelphi. on April 10, at which a “ Report of the Society" was 
read, recommending a general subscription from the masses, as. the 
se is. 


The language of “the Soeiety” is noticeable. Considering 
that it is due to all the subjects of the Queen, that every individual 
among them, however humble, should’ have the opportunity of 
contributing his mite,” the Society proceeds with some tautology to 
regret that “no steps have been taken to make known. to. each 
individual man and woman, constituting the body of the. people, 
the. Memorial which it is proposed to erect,” and further to recom- 
mend that a committee be formed “to afford to every one of Her 
Majesty's subjects, throughout the United Kingdom and the Colo- 
nies, the opportunity of taking a part, however humble, in promoting 
the Memorial, by subscriptions, however small.” The Soviety, with 
a very pretty claptrap,; recommended that ladies should be asso- 
ciated in the ranks of the proposed committee, “‘as the women of 
England would. especially rejoice to work in concert with their 
Queen.” It is, of course, needless to add that the Society's 
recommendation was. adopted by the meeting. It was resolved 
to appoint a general committee “to give effect to the resolution 
by their collective and individual assistance in the formation 
of local sub-committees ;” and so pleased was the meeting with 
that charming word “individual,” that it passed another resolution 
on “the special duty of making known to each individual residing 
either in the parishes and hamlets of the kingdom, or in the 
Colonies, the character of such Memorial as may be approved 
by Her Majesty, and to obtain the subscriptions,” &c. &c. 

On.the 15th of April the Committee, so formed, issued a vast 
envelope full of documents to every clergyman in England, contain- 
ing—1. The proceedings of the above meeting ; 2. Extracts from 
Prince Albert’s Speeches; 3. Suggestions for getting up meetings ; 
Colleeting lists ; 5..A letter from the Chairman of the Committee. 
The Chairman .observed that his object. in addressing his. friend, 
“Reverend Sir,” was “ that the. Fund might include the shillings or 
pounds: of the farmer and tradesman as. well as the pence of the 
artizan and labourer,” and then went on to remark that the 
Society’s scheme had met the approval of “ several. members of the 
Episcopal Bench.” Further, the Chairman suggested that “ your 
Churchwardens, Visitors of the Poor, and School Teachers,” might 
be employed in the scheme, and that the Rev. gentleman himself 
might “bring the subject before his.parishioners, and make such 
arrangements as will enable them to contribute their offerings, 
however small, to the intended Memorial.” Further. hints were. 
furnished by the paper of suggestions. A meeting was to be sum- 
moned—* contributions ranging from one penny upwards” were 
to be solicited —* subscription lists, money-boxes, and collecting 
cards” were to be “placed.in the parish, or other, schools, at the 
post-office, and at other places of the most common resort” [Qy. 
public-house bars #7), and all remittances and reports were to besent 
to the Treasurer and Hon: Secretaries; at the House: of: the 
Society of Arts, Adelphi, London. 

Certainly this: was: pretty well: the directions to: the’ clergy 
were specific’ enough, and the work required of them was large | 
enough: On the 15th of il this» ukase to the clergy was 
issued. On pain of incurring the high displeasure of the Society 
of Arts, and its Committee of Lords and Ladies, every clergyman, | 
every churehwarden, every district visitor, and every school teacher 
in England, Ireland, Scotland, and the Colonies was to: lay aside 
every work and send round the hat for the Penny Memorial. 
For what reason we know not: ‘because the Committee’ 
itself failed im executing the first daty with which it had-c 
itself, of “ making known the character of such Memorial as may be 
approved: by Her: Majesty”— but from the sequel it appears that the’ 


attention which its. chairman had anticipated. 
imagine that even; the most active, that is, 
ubiquitous of curates, however bent on doing, as he was 
by “ several members of the Episeopal Be 

people whose names-are wri 
hesitate before he asked Hi 


upon a big stone, or a new. House. for the» Society. of Arts, 
or a row of i ‘for. Bethnal. Green, 
prize for fat pigs, dram-pipes, hollow bricks, or virtuous serving maids . 


—cach one of them being “ some object. of comprehensive utility, 
which the Prince Consort had at heart.” But, whatever.the cause, 
the penny subscription seems to have langnished, and in five weeks 
after issuing their first Pastoral Letter the Committee forwarded to 
the hesitating clergy a second missive, which we. prefer, to. reprint 
in extenso: — 

Tne National MemortAL TO THE Prince Consort. 


le the people to subscribe to the National M 
I have the honour to be, Rev. Sir, 
obedient 


Your most servant, 
ST. ALBAN’S, Chairman, 
On the 15th of April the Society of Arts sends its first circular, 
and on the 24th of May sends a dunning letter to the clergy re- 
quiring the bill drawn a month before to be cashed immediately. 
Now with all respect to the noble Duke who has: signed it, we 
cannot but characterize this circular as not only impertinent in 
itself-— not only taking a very great liberty with the memory of the 


lamented Prince Consort—but cl On ‘them this 
circular throws the whole. responsibility of “ ing the people to: 
subscribe to the national Memorial.” Are the clergy to be charged 
with disabling the people from giving their to a Memorial the 


character of which nobody knows, because in five weeks they have 
not thought , at their own cost and trouble, to go round 
every parish in the United Kingdom and the Colonies with: col- 
lecting cards and money-bo: 
the. Adelphi? Even it they had been “7 x to obey the more 
than Royal or Episcopal. injunctions o 

Easter services and Easter vestries' might have pleaded some 


little longer indul before “ St. Alban’s, Chairman” reminded. 
the Clergy, “ collectively and individually,” that last month he: and 
his fei had addressed a packet of printed papers to the Par- 


sonage, to which tie noble Duke required immediate and pecuniary 
attention. 
to attend. 


cherish; but: they have: missionary meetings to 
subscriptions to gather, and generally. to 
double out of their own small: means. They have the charchite: 
adorn, and often to-repair. The clothing club, the sick fund, the 
blanket society, the provident institution— all these: things: they 
have to set agoing, or to keep agoing; and they cam scarcely 
ever get a shilling for these purposes from “ the farmer end trades- 

let alone “the labourer and artizan.” And even if they 
did succeed in terrorizing the parish into giving its pence: for 
the National Memorial, they know from ience what the conse- 
quences would be to themselves and: to their local institutions. 
The ae subscription for the Prinee's Obelisk, if extorted, 


We must it> distinctly, that. for: all the mismanagement 
connected. withthe Prince Memorial 
ill-judging Society of: Arts is responsible: To: thei 
dictation of the form: of the: Mémosial is: owing the slackness 


subscription halts; we have only to thank. the Society for its. 
scheme of the. obelisk, which> they are forced to abandon; and: for. 
the waste of time consequent. upow that scheme and.its abandon. - 
ment. And as:to:the:policy of the penny iption, itis wrong”: 
to ch upon the clergy, as the Duke of St. Alban’s: has- done; 
the ts of the: Society... Nothing:has hitherto prevented each’ 
individual woman.” from Fund, 
organized at the Mansion House; except the Society's own blunders ; 
and now they arettrying toretrieve those blunders bya greater blunder, 
The General Committee: has discouraged the penny subscription ; 
they think it unfair to the:poor and degrading to the ‘Crown, aud to. 
the memory of the/Prince. The Society of Arts thinks differently, | 


rescript. of the Committee did not receive that general or early | and gets up another Committee of its own — as it'seems to: us*to® 
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oppose the policy of the General Committee — and forces upon every 
parish in the weary this shabby begging-letter plan, the details of 
which are taken from slit cards and blank envelopes of the distressed 
curate, who asks you for a shilling to pay a bill which he has incurred 
for printing an unreadable sermon. i consequences are, uni- 
versal disgust and very significant mutterings about the good taste 
and good feeling of “ St. Alban’s, Chairman” and his titled friends. If 
it is of such importance to get a national memorial as the Committee 
represent, the reply to their circular is easy. They themselves— 
the Lords and high Estates who are now sending round the hat as 
at a penny-wedding or a St. Giles’s burial — would find it just as 
easy to subscribe 50,0001. out of their own pockets as it is for many 
a curate and many a ploughman whom they are adiressing, to give 
his shilling or his penny. 


THE DISTRESS IN LANCASHIRE. 
4 Ne conduct of the people of Lancashire is the only subject 


connected with the American war on which it is possible to 
look with unmixed satisfaction. Of the combatants themselves, 
the Federals have shown an energy and a power of organization 
worthy of a free people; but both are exerted for the purpose of 
forcing a particular form of Government on 8,000,000 of men 
of their own race, who, as their enemies are now obliged to admit, 
regard it with an aversion which is almost unanimous, and daily 
increases in intensity. The Confederates have defied with courage 
and pertinacity the Government they have abandoned; but they 
abandoned it under circumstances and in a manner which must 
materially qualify their claims on general sympathy. But 
the suffering and loss that the artisans of Lannechion are now 
enduring through the American dissensions can be second only to 
those which have fallen on the inhabitants of the towns that have 
been occupied and the districts that have been traversed by the 
hostile armies. And the larger part even of the Southern population, 
consisting as it does of the landless freemen, habitually enjoys no 
more than a bare subsistence, and is at all times in a more 
degraded and hopeless condition than falls to the lot of any 
European population. Nothing but famine could make its con- 
dition more intolerable than it usually is in time of pence; and, 
with the rich soil of the Southern States, it is unlikely that their 
inhabitants will have to face that calamity. It is eochelie that the 
class of planters alone finds its prosperity materially impaired ; 
and when the planter sets fire to his store of cotton, or 
allows his lands to be laid waste, he is gratifying a passion that 
for the time is able to extinguish every other, and he looks forward 
to an ample reward in the independence of the country, the 
vernment of which will, he expects, pass exclusively into the 
ands of the limited class to which he belongs. But the English 
artisan, perhaps, has sacrificed the savings of years, and will have 
to recommence, long after middle life, the task of securing for 
himself the means of passing a respectable old age. . He has cer- 
tainly had to exchange a regular and healthy employment, which 
afforded ample wages, for one injurious at least from its novelty, 
and bringing week by week a pittance which, in the time of his 
rosperity, he would not have hesitated to spend in recreation. 
ft is true that he has often suffered as keenly in times past from 
a incurred through a policy which he had himself de- 
iberately adopted ; but then he has generally taken care that the 
extent of his own resources, which he always carefully husbanded 
for the p , Should determine the duration of his persistency. 
Moreover, he belongs to a class of men keenly sensitive on every- 
thing that touches, or seems to touch, their dignity, and almost 
morbidly alive to the width of the gulf that separates their 
own class from the class below them. Now, however, he 
has to suffer, in no cause of his own, privations no less 
severe, and likely to last far longer, than any of which he 
has yet had experience. And at the same time he feels himself in 
danger of being confounded with the class he despises; while his 
ap is outraged at finding himself wholly dependent on others. 
et he is supported by no prospect of ultimate advantage to him- 
self, by no momentary enthusiasm, not even by a conviction that 
he suffers what is inevitable. Until lately it has seemed at least 
probable that a single act of national injustice would terminate his 
disasters. The breaking of the blockade appeared a short time 
ago at least as justifiable an expedient for the cure of the calamities 
of the Lancashire operatives as, and one far more likely to be suc- 
cessful than, the breaking of machinery in days gone by. Yet it has 
scarcely been so much as named among them. No more remarkable 
change is recorded in history than that which within twenty years 
seems to have come upon this population. In circumstances which 
would so recently have proved them at best thoughtless and 
impulsive, they have shown only noble endurance and intelligent 
patriotism. ‘The increase of crime was then an almost infallible 
test of the increase of distress; now, distress is rapidly increasing, 
but crime continues steadily to decrease. A period of distress 
now suggests to the sufferers the necessity for reflection and 
debate—it is not allowed to become an occasion for confusion and 
discontent. If this great change is permanent, it will be impos- 
sible not to acknowledge that it is the most momentous revolution 
of our time; and the brilliant improvements which the same 
period has preduced in the of manufacture will be 
wholly eclipsed by the change which will have been wrought in 
the character of the manufacturing population. The progress of 
education, and the increased facilities for obtaining political 


it must not be forgotten that a confidence, unknown before, in the 

wisdom and justice of Parliament, has now been implanted in the 
minds of the people by several years’ experience of the results of 
a legislation very different from that with which the last genera- 
tion was acquainted. Something, too, is probably owing to the 
self-imposed discipline of the strikes. Absurd and disastrous as 
they almost always were, they could not fail to teach the people 
habits of self-control and forethought. However ill-judged are 
the ends men seek, they can never sacrifice the present to the 
future without some abuney results accruing from their self- 
denial. 

Since this was the temper with which the manufacturing popu- 
lation had met its misfortunes, the recent speeches of Mr. Farnall 
naturally received the approbation of the country. The whole pur- 
pose of those speeches was one the most liberal interpretation on 
the rules which regulate the administration of public relief. And no 
doubt he has decided many —_ if in accordance with principles 
acknowledged by the Poor Law Board, still in a manner wholly 
inconsistent with the interpretation commonly put upon them by 
the local Boards of Guardians. It would almost seem that the 
central office must hitherto have advisedly kept to itself the know- 
ledge it has now lavished so freely. There are, we are sure, 
many guardians who have been startled to hear, for the first time 
during the last fortnight, that neither the want of furniture which 
might be sold, nor the absence of other sources of relief, is a neces- 
sary condition of the receipt of aid from the rates. How often 
has the half-crown given weekly to the out-door pauper been 
reduced to eighteen-pence because he was in the habit of receivi 
a shilling from some other quarter! But such proceedings are, it 
seems, not justified—or at least, not ne rat el the rules or 
the practice of those who possess the highest authority in the admi- 
nistration of the poor-rates. If the interpretation is really as time- 
honoured as Mr. Farnall would have us suppose, we are, for the sake 
of the Lancashire operatives, heartily glad to hear it. If it is an 
innovation, we are glad that the innovation has been made at this 
time. The usual object for which relief is given at the public 
cost is merely to keep alive those who receive it. The object with 
which relief is, or should be, afforded to the distressed operatives 
at the present time, is, as Mr. Farnall well put it, to enable 
them to return to their work, when the time arrives, unwasted 
and unworn. 


The first place among the resources which have supported the 
operatives up to the present time belongs to the savings of the 
men themselves. Taking the town of Preston, Mr. Farnall shows 
that while the additional burthen on the poor rates during the six 
months preceding April last, did not exceed 7,000/., and while the 
subscriptions to the relief-fund, even up to the present time, do 
not greatly exceed the same sum, the operatives themselves may 
be said to have contributed upwards of 18,000/. This sum repre- 
sents the excess of payments made by the Savings’ Banks and 
Friendly Societies of Preston, during the last five months, over 
their average payments during a period of that duration. But 
this resource is now nearly at an end, and the operatives will have 
to rely exclusively on the support of the rates and of general 
subscriptions. It might be thought that, for the sake of the great 
mass of poor occupiers, who directly or indirectly contribute to 
the rates, and hundreds of whom seem now on the point of aug- 
menting the mass of pauperism which already exists, it would be 
expedient to take some steps for the purpose of permitting this 
most exceptional calamity to be relieved by wholly exceptional 
measures. But Mr. Farnall declares that if a rate of 3s. be levied 
between the present time and December next, the wants of the 
most unfortunate of all the distressed unions will be amply re- 
lieved. High as this tax on a particular kind of property un- 
doubtedly is, it is still not higher than that which is endured in 
many other parts of the country. A proposition has recently been 
made at Manchester, and has there received considerable support, 
the object of which is to raise a subscription for the reper of 
lending money without interest to those who suffer from the pre- 
sent calamity. Many objections are inseparable from a scheme 
which, in a time of distress, places money within the reach of men, 
without its being in their power to make any immediate exertion 
in return for it. But if the aid contemplated in such a scheme 
were strictly confined to the advance of money for the payment of 
the rates of those on whom they would otherwise press with undue 
severity, not only would the scheme itself be worthy of adoption, 
but it would take away the greatest of all objections that lie 
against the plan of making the poor rates continue responsible for 
the relief of the distress that is so steadily increasing. 


The vexed question of the labour test may now be said to have 
received a satisfactory solution. Labour is to be demanded in 
return for relief, not because any one doubts the good faith of the 
men who claim it, but because it is thought better for them that 
they should feel they are not mere recipients of charity, but 

e some return for what they receive. And it cannot 
be denied that every honourable man would prefer to make some 
such return. The Lancashire operatives seem not to have been of 
that opinion at first. And it is easy to understand how this opinion, 
so inconsistent in appearance with every other part of. their 
conduct, became so prevalent. They looked upon labour done at 
the bidding of the guardians in the light in which alone they had 


‘been accustomed to regard it. It was a sign of degradation, 


necessary to prevent the robbery of the public at the hands of 
those upon whom it was imposed. Now, however, it is acknow- 


knowledge, will have largely contributed to this happy result ; but 


ledged that the operatives work willingly and contentedly, if not 
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well. They object only to particular kinds of work which unfit 
their hands for their proper —— From these no one is more 
eager to relieve them than Her Majesty's Commissioners. 


THE EXHIBITION AT BROMPTON. 


HERE is but little to chronicle or to remark about the 
Brompton Exhibition. Just as those chapters of history are 
the happiest which are also the dullest, the Exhibition has arrived at 
that stage when Commissioners, having exhausted their possibilities 
and capacities in blundering, leave it alone. Everybody except 
the season-ticket holders, who have been fleeced out of their 
guineas merely for the sake of seeing the whole show laboriously 
struggling through incompleteness, and mismanagement, and 
mistakes to a decent mediocrity, may now make the best of 
what is now past mending or marring. The Commissioners have 
not of late signalized themselves. We must do them the justice to 
say that in some instances the complaints of the public have been 
attended to; while in some they bets been disregarded or over- 
looked. At present it seems their whole energies are concentrated 
in making the Exhibition pay. Serious suspicions have been over- 
clouding the official mind. Soseanten are trembling in their shoes, 
and every device is eagerly seized for sweeping every penny 
into the till. Royalties are demanded for the care of the 
sticks and umbrellas, for the hire of opera-glasses, and for 
permission for Bath chairs to ply in the building. The pho- 
tographers have been made to pay largely for exclusive privileges 
within the edifice, and the contractors for refreshments have 
been charged so severe arent that they can only make a profit 
Wy extortion or shabbiness. From all accounts which reach us, 
ere is nothing to be proud of in the cuisine of either contractor ; 
and for the first few days of the Exhibition the papers sect up a 
concurrent chorus of complaints against dearness and dirtiness. 
But a judicious dinner to the “Gentlemen of the Press” has not 
been without its uses, and Messrs. Morris and Veillard, who are 
either the same concern or who certainly understand each other, 
are animated by no more formidable rivalry than exists in two 
opposition railways, which generally find it convenient at last to play 
into each others’ hands against their common victim, the wetis. 
The scheme of selling packets of tickets for distribution at a trifling 
percentage of commission in favour of the purchaser, is a good stroke 
of business, slightly recalling the practice of theatrical orders. But 
let it pass. It will bring grist to the mill, and is at any rate an 
improvement on the first intention of the Commissioners, who 
once had the softness to propose to sell twenty shilling tickets 
for twenty-one shillings; for it was only after it was found that 
this remarkable scheme scarcely attracted popular confidence that 
the present plan of twenty-one tickets for twenty shillings was 
agreed upon. However, we have scarcely any official blunders to 
record — the Commissioners, having ex!austed worlds, can scarcely 
imagine new. It is said that a regular army of 60,000 visitors 
a-day will relieve the guarantors; and already on the Derby Day 
50,Q00 were in the building, so that the pecuniary prospects, 
though not bright, are not absolutely at the nadir. 

If we speak with some coldness of the whole Exhibition, it 
must be borne in mind that we write after experience. The 
process of disillusionizing is not favourable to an enthusiastic or 
rapturous estimate. ‘The burnt child dreads the fire. We 
reckoned too much upon what would come of the Exhibition of 
1851, and this compels us to be calm and judicial, and even 
critical, on its successor. Much meditating in Hyde Park, eleven 

ears ago, we thought that we had found in the magic temple of 

axton a bond of international union stronger than Quadruple 
Alliances, and a cheap defence of the peoples superior to that of 
Quadrilaterals. We have been rudely enough disenchanted. We 
also looked at the Exhibition of 1851 as a school and a lecture- 
room. We scorned to speak of it as a show. A Great Inter- 
national Exhibition addressed itself, we said or felt, or thought 
we felt, to stimulate high influences. It is not for dandies or 
loungers, but for serious thinkers. It is for philosophers and men 
of taste, and men both of apne and theory. It is Political 
Economy, written, not in books, but in the everlasting characters of 
iron and stone, and cotton and steel. ‘These Great Exhibitions are 
the epitome of all history, the coming shadows of the world that 
isto be. We looked for schools and classes, and lectures spring- 
ing up in connection with the Exhibition, and some of these things 
were tried. But they failed; and all or most of our high aspira- 
tions failed. And when people are balked of a sentiment, they 
are not likely to become sentimental a second time, 

But was it not that the scientific attention was too much 
scattered by the diversity of objects in the old Exhibition? 
Ought not Science and Art to have their own choice temple—a 
sacred and inner retreat from vulgarity and the shop? So pleased 
were we with this notion that moe at Sydenham arose more 
beautiful than the Palace at Hyde Park; and here was History 
in Art, and Art in History, and the very highest teaching of the 
very highest teachers in the very highest language. But somehow 
or other it would not do, and the Sydenham Palace has become 
something a little higher than a Tea Gardens, and a little less 
than a Bazaar. It contains facts elsewhere unattainable; but 
its sumptuous and instructive courts are seldom trod by those 
who crowd below Blondin’s rope, and cluster round the pork-pie 
tables. Here has been another serious break-down of our high 


able. We aimed at making Great Exhibitions educational instru- 
ments, and we have failed. We once ht it possible to turn a 
staff of lecturers, followed by a train of docile pupils, into a 
Great Exhibition; and visions of ipatetic lectures on the 
Useful and the Beautiful, illustrated — machinery and the 
statuary in situ, suggested themselves. But we have grown older, 
wiser, less impressionable. The past has not been without its 
warnin 
But if we are disenchanted, let the present Great Exhibition 
stand for what it is. It is a magnificent collection of splendid 
things and paltry things, dear things and queer things. It 
brings together objects on which taste, invention, and skill 
have been lavished, and on which, pretentious ig- 
norance has not been wasted. It is a great epitome of 
trade, thought, fashion, art, and manufacture such as it is. 
But the yarn is a very mingled one. The lesson taught, if 
any lesson is taught, is perplexing and full of confusion. 
There is no tree in the midst of this paradise which tells of the 
knowledge of good and evil. Such a collection is just as likely to 
mislead as to instruct. Those great insolent specimens of 
Gobelins and Aubusson work, for example, which attract so much 
notice are perhaps among the most mischievous objects in 
the Exhibition; and the extant confusion about principles of taste 
is likely to be worse confounded by such a mélange of styles and 
principles as the Exhibition shows. Classical, medieval, cinque- 
cento, renaissance, revival, Louis XIV.,and Mr. Soane, all are 
and all perplex us. There ought to be, as there wasonce at the South 
Kensington Museum, a Chamber of Horrors as well as a Tribune of 
Honour—and indeed there is a Chamber of Horrors, only the Com- 
missioners thought proper to erect it in the very middle of the nave. 
It is not that we do not appreciate the general advance of good 
taste in England since 1851. Making all allowance for what our 
Schools of Design have done —and they have done a good deal — 
still we must say that there is, in almost every department of British 
manufacture, except that of glass and porcelain, and jae a of 
paper-hanging, a distinct proof that if, from subsidizing foreign art 
and cultivating English art, we know what we ought to e, we 
are also deliberately and intentionally making things in every de- 
tment of manufacture that are vile and abominable, only because 
they will sell. As a pattern book by which rival manufacturers 
can compare their wares and the probable value of their invest- 
ments, the Exhibition has great commercial importance. As a means 
of educating taste, it is, as we have said, just as likely to do harm as 
. Asa register of the exact state of manufacture all over the 
world, it is not to be trusted — or, which may the case, India, 
Russia, and Spain, which showed so well in 1851, have ctcaneely 
degenerated. As a lounge and pleasant holiday place, with all its 
drawbacks, it is an enjoyable one, and, as far as the picture galleries 
an unequalled one. But when we look to it as an educational 
instrument, and ask what is its value as a collection teaching or 
illustrating art and taste, we say that it ought to have been one- 
third the size, and that at least two-thirds of the collection are 
positively mischievous for any purpose higher than that of an 
“ Emporium of Fashion.” 

And now, as it is the custom to “ask for a word or two about 
ourselves,” we have something to say about the Saturday Revicw 
and the Exhibition generally; and we may as well say that 
our previous remarks were ail written before an article about 
the Exhibition and the Press which appeared in the Times 
of Thursday. What we have to add, therefore, may be taken 
for a postscript to our own article. Some of our friends, 
epintelly our readers in the country, have been rised by 
our general tone of stricture and our lack of confidence in 
the Exhibition generally. Possibly we may have been char 
with a stupid and ungenerous prejudice against trade generally ; 
and in some distant quarters people could not understand us 
when we denounced the shopkeeping aspect of the whole concern, 
and the arts of puffing and advertising by which the bubble 
was inflated. ell, now, the whole secret—a secret well 
known not only to ourselves, but to most people who move in 
the London world —is out; and the Times is obliged to notice, 
and of course to denounce, a system of mutual bribery and 
puffery, which is of course disgraceful enough to everybody 
concerned, but in which it is not quite convenient to convict 
or to name the offenders. It is another form of poor Mr. 
Dixon's case — fool on one side and knave on the other. A 
venal Press and a ing tradesman soon come to an under- 
standing and to a misunderstanding. ‘The scandal ever since the 
Exhibition has been opened, and, indeed, before it was om 
has been as well known as King Charles’s statue at Charing 
Cross. The Puffers were “squared,” as the slang phrase is. 
Hence the concert of adulation, the vats of fat y praise, the 
chorus of superlatives and benedictions which were poured 
upon the Exhibition, the Exhibitors, the Commissioners, the 
Contractors, the wares, the mana nt, and upon every- 
body concerned, from opeae to shoe-tie. We own that we 
were disgusted; flesh and blood could not stand this ; and know- 
ing the hollowness and venality of it all, we have omee and again 
said some sharp things about claqueurs, and hired advocates, and 
advertising. And now. all the world knows that we were right ; 
and that we had ample reason for our lack of confidence, our reserve, 
and our attitude and words of suspicion. With a cheap Press, 
and with some “ Gentlemen of the Press” recruited from quarters 
where honour ee oy are rare virtues, these things are likely 


expectations. The note that was pitched was perfectly unattain- 


to occur again. What is to be regretted is that when we see them 
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at. work, honourable journzlists generally are tempted, in sheer 
disgust, to. be chary of praise, vg | that the public judgment 


“of the English press” is bought sold for a trumpery 
at a second-rate restaurateurs, 
DERBY-DAY INCIDENTS. 


F the Japanese Ambassadors happen to be of a philosophic 
I turn of ind, and take an intaunat - searching into the motives 
of particular acts, they must have been a little at a loss to under- 
stand what induced so many thousands of people to assemble on 
Epsom Downs last Wednesday. An event which is begun and 
ended in less than five minutes might not seem to a Japanese 
to, possess intrinsic attraction to bring myriads of spectators 
together; and there can be no doubt that large numbers of persons 
put themselves to inconvenience and trouble to attend the Derby 
altogether incommensurate with the enjoyment they derive from the 
experiment. One has only to survey the Downs from the Grand 
Stand to perceive that an important element of satisfaction in 
bein t at a race—the pleasure of seeing it—is totally 
withbe from a considerable portion of the visitors. It is impos- 
sible for all the spectators to get to the front; and last Wednesday 
there must certainly have been two-fifths of the crowd who 
saw nothing more than a jockey’s cap and perhaps the tip 
of a horse’s nose. More than half probably even of those who 
actually saw the race were incapable of entering into the spirit 
of it, and understood little or nothing about it. Their unprac- 
tised eyes could not discriminate between the jockeys or 
the horses as they flashed by, and whether the favourite was 
ahead or not they neither knew nor cared. It is nonsense, 
therefore, to talk of: the race itself being the all-absorbing at- 
traction to the multitude. To lovers of horses and “ votaries” 
of the turf the race is everything, but the artisan and his family 
come with a different purpose. . “There are few,” sententiously re- 
inarked the Zimes on Tuesday morning, “who can look at the 
noble creatures whose powers of speed are the cause of the day's 
gathering without admiration and fondness, 9r can witness the 
enjoyment of the great mass of human beings without a sympa- 
thetic pleasure.” ‘These are fine sentiments, but they were very 
likely as far beyond the comprehension of the ordinary holiday 
seeker as they are wide of application to the circumstances of the 
scene. Imagine the “fondness,” for instance, with which the 
losing horses were regarded by the losing men, and the admiration 
awakened for that “ noble creature” Caractacus in the breasts of 
those who had backed the ree em The homily reaches a climax 
of inappropriateness when it bids us regard the occasion as a sign 
of the prosperity and content of the English people. It is a sign 
that a certain number of gentlemen take a sincere and honour- 
able interest. in a national spert, that thousands want to 
make all the they can, and that other thousands 
desire to relieve the monotony of their lives by means of a 
little:excitement. That is the “‘moral” of the Derby, and per- 
baps it is all that the Times intended to convey, only that the 
writer thought it necessary to clothe his ideas in imposing and 
stately language. 

The unusually large number of horses entered, and the strong 
muster of s rs and foreigners, made the Derby this year even 
better worth seeing than it invariably is. The railway companies 
must have laid by a good store towards the next dividend, but the 
—— of the road had by no means fallen off. By eleven 
o'clock the trees and fields were whitened with the dust, and those 
ladies who had arrayed themselves sumptuously for the occasion 
soon discovered that thick layers of dust effectually destroy all 
distinctions of dress. The block of vehicles, at some stages of the 
journey, was as bad as it is any day in the City, during the busy 

ours; and at such times the native humour of the occupants of 
greengrocers’ carts was exercised with great vigour, and with but 
moderate success. ‘The foreigners, who must have caused a com- 
plete dearth of postilions, fell in for rather an undue share of the 
rough and ready compliments of the throng; and, lest they should 
lose anything by ignorance of our language, Mr. Leech’s drawing 
of “ Mossoo going to the Derby ” was held before their admiring 
eyes. Theturnpikes were the nuisances of the day, and if “ Mossoo” 
did not always get quite so much change as he was entitled to, the 
mistake may be ascribed to the fact that the collectors appeared 
in some instances to have fortified their nerves with frequent 
draughts of strong waters. The worst part of the road was that 
between Epsom and the Downs, and, as usual, the doomed con- 
veyances came to grief before the horses could be tortured up the 
last hill. The good-natured folks who look after the spiritual 
welfare of mankind, and regard with mournful eyes those erring 
mortals who visit a racecourse, were very busy with their tracts — 
their “ Aids to the Unconverted,” the “ Last Appeals,” their 
“ Awfal Warnings,” and that favourite exercitation, “Sinner, 
put on the Skid.” Among the distributors of this nourishing 
manna were two or three persons in clerical garb, and we 
do not question that the hope of getting a surreptitious 
at the race was the very last thing that entered their thoughts. 
Lamentable as: it: is to record the circumstance, it is never- 
theless true that: the benevolent persons who “gave away” 
a guinea wateh-ehain for a shilling seemed to be more highly 
appreciated than the charitable individuals who charged the crowd 
with coming to.Epsom to do the work of one whose title it. is not 

to specify. 

The mae ee ha the crowd on the race-course scarcely seem 

of acheerful character. There is no room to move about freely, 


and there is not much to see except each other's whitened backs 
and the luxuriant foliage and distant hills, calm and beautiful in 
the sunlight, and presenting an almost majestic contrast to the 
giddy tumult and excitement going on immediately around. The 
really picturesque country at never shows to greater ad- 
vantage than on a fine Derby-day, when the eye turns with relief 
from the agitated concourse to the unchangeable repose and 
grandeur of the varied landsca) No one could have wished for 
a finer day than we had on Wednesday: A refreshing breeze 
tempered the heat of the sun, and a shower of rain to lay, the 
dust was alone wanting. The common “sports” of a fair, and 
many additional devices for swindling, abound all over the 
Downs ; and perbaps the only change that might have been noted 
in the general appearance of the course was an. increase in the 
number of men, and a fulling-off in the attendance of the fair 
sex. The book-makers were rather more boisterous than ever, 
and it was impossible to escape the urgent solicitations of greasy- 
looking prowlers to “ put the pot on” one of- the favourites. Out- 
side the Grand Stand the very scum of the betting fraternity did 
their best to cajole artisans out of a shilling or half-a-crown, 
and numerous were the defaulters among this tribe after the 
Derby had been run for. One rascal decamped wiih his “ engage+ 
ments” as the easiest mode of settling them, and the angry victims 
avenged themselves by demolishing a tent which had been hired by 
the swindler — the punishment. thus falling on an innocent person, 
as will sometimes happen in this world in more important matters. 
The well-known difficulty in clearing the course — the booby who 
will ride up and down until nearly overturned by Mr. Dorling — 
the cowed and unhappy dig vain efforts of policemen: to 
persuade ladies to duck beneath the ropes out of the course — the: 
cheers, the shouts, the storm of cries and universal confusion — 
these inevitable incidents of the Derby-day happened just as they 
always have done and will do. The Japanese Ambassadors, who 
had a special stand erected for them next to the Grand Stand, 
were the objects of many surmises on the part of the crowd — some 
maintaining that they were Chinese, and the majority affirming 
that the suite were women. ‘The ambassadors wore straw-hats 
which would overshadow two ordinary men, and were altogether 
of a pattern novel to Englishmen—consequently some very 
pointed remarks were made concerning them, though at a respect- 
ful distance. Once the mob got up a cheer for the party, which 
the Ambassadors seemed to relish exceedingly, acknowledging it 
by touching the rim of their wonderful hats. The crowd divi 
their attention pretty equally between these functionaries and the 
horses which ran in the several races, 

For those who sought other pleasures there was a Fat Girl— so 
uncommonly fat that the showman, who ought to know, declared: 
she was bigger “nor ever Dan’l Lambert were.” A likeness of the 
young person outside the show fully justified this description—an, 
ordinary man’s body round the waist would be thin compared with 
the delicate creature's arm. But there is a “ padding” known to 
females as well as to newspapef editors, and perhaps the 
of the show could reveal a secret or two touching the matter if: it 
were worth her while. Close by was a poor little girl on stilts, a, 
clown, and a boy, looking as if they had stepped out. of ‘the 
picture of “A Rainy Day” at the Academy to try their fortunes 
at Epsom. A melodious gong called attention to the pugilists, 
who may possibly increase in valour by the lapse of time, but who 
certainly fall off miserably in personal charms. ‘The “leading” 
pugilists had tents where “ refreshments” of a certain kind were, 
sold, but whether or not those who partook thereof had reason. to 
repent of their rashness or not is uncertain. Hordes of be; 
swarmed over the Downs. Mautilated sailors, very good imitations, 
—women with five or six squalling children — the collier who cried 
out that bis ‘left leg had been burnt from the foot to the breast” 
— examples, in short, of every class of London street be 
importuned the passer-by for alms. More wonderful than all the. 
contents of all the shows were the endless varieties of the human. 
species assembled within that radius of a mile and a half. The, 
snob was in full bloom. The people who pretend to know stable, 
secrets were crawling about, trying to pick your pocktt, with om 
without your consent—farmers from the country, with their, 
hands kept fast over their bunches of seals, as though any one 
could run away with a ship’s cable without being caught.in the; 
act— foreigners innumerable — the prettiest women in the world,, 
and the ugliest — the wealthiest men and the poorest, met together; 
as of old, to celebrate the Derby. The study of human character 
as delineated in the countenance will never cease to be an intereste, 
ing one, and this alone would give a valuc to the occasion: Whe 
ther with a “ sympathetic ” or not, it is always good to, 
look. u large masses of people assembled for enjoyment, and 
there is no opportunity for studying. the spectacle under. such. 
favourable circumstances as on the Derby-day. 

The first race just serves to stimulate the sppetitevandsit i 
time for those who bet to-alter their minds if they begin to 
When the bell rings to- clear the course. for ‘the great event, the 
excitement even among those who have no money at stake becomes 
very considerable. The preliminary canter. of the horses..afferds 
a last chance for the betting men to amend their previous jula 
ment, and on Wednesday the favourites were of course foll 
by thousands of eager eyes, while the horse which subsequently, 
proved the winner passed, unnoti A het who.could have 
directed one’s attention to that “ ueble animal” an hour before the 
race, have been-a friend having. by, the Gomes 
Stand there is a space speciall oted to a of persons 
muster at Epsom in powerful detachments — the pickpockets. 
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More than a dozen were seized and brought in, livid and enraged, 
just before the great race. The Japanese looked curivusly at 
these culprits as they were marched up in front of their stand, 
where the “ receiving house” happened to be placed. Everythin 
was soon ready for the race, and several false starts only serv 
to increase the excitement of the enormous multitude. ‘Then 
came the momentous struggle, the brilliant colours of the jockeys 
gleaming in the sun, and the whole mass moving swiftly round 
the course as though they were toys worked by a spring, 
Who has not h the eager, excited cries, and watched 
the anxious faces of the assembly in the Grand Stand as 
the horses round Tattenham Corner? ‘The mass cheer in all 
directions — but some have thousands upon thousands of pounds 
at stake, and straining eyes watch for the coming of the 
favourite. The suspense is short. In a very few minutes the 
decisive $ are run up, pigeons are let loose, the telegraph 
flashes the result to all parts of the empire, and a sum of money 
vast enough to buy up a good sized kingdom has been lost and 
won. The mob rush after the horses the instant they have passed, 
and collect in a dense mass in the hope of seeing thean when the 
jockeys come up to be weighed. ‘Then there are other races, which 
no one carcs particularly about, and the human tide once more 
sets in towards London. ‘Those who return by rail are decided! 
better off than those who take to the road, for the dust by this 
time resembles a fog, and what is more awkward still, a good 
many of the drivers are not quite in such good temper and spirits 
as they were in the morning. The consequence is that disputes 
are frequent, and sometimes wax furious; and nothing can be more 
om than the aspect of'some of the travellers, and especially the 
ies, by the time they reach London. Half-suffocated and 
blinded with dust, wearied out, and undergoing a painful 
reaction from the excitement of the day, the aspect of each suc- 
cessive party may well console those who have stayed at home for 
not having seen the Derby. 
_ It would be extremely interesting to be made acquainted with 
the exact impressions created in the minds of the Japanese by the 
scene they had the opportunity of witnessing. How will they 
describe the race? Will they think the whole affair a wonderful 
waste of time, trouble, and money? At the very least they must 
have been struck with the scale on which our chief national sport is 
managed ; and they may be disposed to allow that, even if we do 
not understand the proper way of dressing our persons or our 
hair, we do know how to train up horses and to pit them against 
each other in a race. 


MR. LEECH’S SKETCHES IN OIL. 


. LEECH has opened a pretty little exhibition at the E 
Hall of certain choice selections from subjects in Punch, ex- 
ded in size on canvas by an ingenious process ‘patented by the 
Blectro-Block Printing Company, and painted over in oil by himself. 
‘As a mere achievement of mechanical skill, this process is to be 
‘highly commended. It enlarges the exact studies of the original 
draftsman, and produces in a material form the success of the 
microscope. But when painted over by the artist himself, each 
impression becomes un original work of art ; and the effect is the 
same as of a photograph portrait in that coloured form so much in 
favour with the ladies when the miniaturist has softened the harsh 
lines and only too truthful records of the unflattering camera. Mr. 
“Leech’s sketches‘are now offered to collectors in a form worthy to 
live ; and he tecs never to produce a replica. The exhibition 
of these specimens is calculated to enhance the artist’s pictorial re- 
‘putation ; but the occasion ‘is one on which to place on'record a 
eral ‘estimate of Mr. Leech’s great services not only to the arts 
‘but to socicty. 

The caricatarist is a creation of modern society. The province 
which he now occupies with the pencil was in other days filled by 
‘the pen. Perhaps Aristophanes presents the nearest parallel to the 
social sketcher of our own days. It might be a curious enquiry how 
‘this ‘social artist came into being. Hogarth was perhaps the first 
who seriously undertook the work of presenting moral and social 
lessons —a whole comedy or tragedy of life—on a large scale 
‘and with an cthical purpose. Teniers and the Dutch school never 
went beyond a coarse and prosaic treatment of the personal, and 
“often vulgar, facts of common life. They did not generalise nor 
‘instruct, nor paint'a plot. A Detch painter was not a satirist ; 
and when painting or drawing assumed a satirical purpose, it did not, 
“before Hogarth, employ its peculiar language with a moral aim. Our 
older school of serial and political caricaturists were not moral 
“teachers. They only sought to disparage an antagonist or to expose 
‘wvice by eoarse exaggeration and mere abuse. Gillray and Row- 
‘fandson only aimed at their object, low it was, by dis- 
tortion and clumsy gestures, “They did but little more than call 
‘ames, and their shefts ‘were usually personal. 


They seldom re- | 


~The excellence of Mr. Leech consists in ‘this —that ‘he is 
a first-rate draftsman, while in versatility, invention, and 
he is absolutely unequalled. ‘There is bly no artist 
any time who has put so much thought~and keen observation, 
and nice strokes of character, into his work ‘as Mr. Leech. 
What his works most remind us of is the . But'then 
Addison did not stand alone. ~He had ‘Steele, and ‘all sorts 
of assistants to jot down the Augustan days, and the sayings and 
doings of the coffee-houses, and drawing-rooms, and town and 
country life of that day. ‘Mr. Leech has only his own resources from 
which to draw, and the well seems to be inexhaustible. “Nor is this 
the only as in which we may compare or contrast Leech’s 
sketches of life with the Spectator. Those Augnstan days were 
coarse and nasty days; the Spectator is full of all manner of 
indecencies and ‘improprieties and low morality, and it was inevitable 
that the Spectator should be all this, because the Spectator’s days 
indecent and *Now our own days, whatever vices 
they may contain or engender, are days of iety and good 
taste. Mr. Leech sings virginibus “tnd is no 
line which he bas ever drawn by which the most scrupulous 
eye or mind could be pained. It is almost. inconceivable, without 
looking through a file of Punch, how any man can have drawn so 
many charming women, and can have ranged through life in its in- 
finite varieties, without even the faintest suggestion of a voluptuous 
thought. And ‘in this light we owe’Mr. Leech great thanks. An 
artist who deliberately sets about'to corrupt virtue presents a 
the most disgusting abuse of gifts. But:none but a man of a‘high 
and pure moral nature could have done as Mr. Leech has done; and 
who knows but that he has done as much to elevate as to repre- 
sent the morality of the age? Compare Punch with the Charivari — 
the home life, the follies, the absurdities, ‘the fopperies, the ps 
and vanities of our English fields and firesides, which Mr. Leech 
so pleasantly jests at, with the Opera Ball series, or the Ces petites 

mes series of our Parisian conte 4 *s rival and ori- 
ginal model. The Charivari absolutel s with the Demi-monde ; 
whilg the Kiadderadatsch is redolent oh of the dier-brauerei, Gavarni 
has roe powers which Mr. Leach has not; but a sermon 
from Mephistophiles' is no ter solecism than a French popular 
artist rebuking, while he winks at and palliates or encourages, a 
French popular sin. 

Mr. Leech has done something to solve—or is it to compli- 
cate ?—the problem, as to the resources of the pen and pencil 
respectively. If Punch itself is to be taken as a test, the satirist on 
‘wood beats the ‘satirist on paper. Few people read and nobody 
cares much about our friend ch’s talk ; but who is there who-can 
superciliously disregard Mr. Leech’s weekly homilies or comic poems? 
It is, as in the days of youth, the pictares, not the reading, to which 
we first turn ; and when Jerrold and A’ Beckett are forgotten, Leech 
~will be a household word. ‘And this not only because Leech is in 
his way superior to his literary —— in their way, but because 
the artist's range is so’much larger, his wit so much easier, his sym- 
‘pathies so much ‘more loving and genial. And we very much doubt 
whether, taking ‘all our newspapers and magazines, our plays and 
novels of society er, So faithful or so vast and true a picture of 
the social life of England in the last fifteen years could be got to- 
gether as from Mr. Leech’s works. In’ this aspect they will not be 
without their value to an historical student ; and the Macaulay of 
the future may learn, perhaps, a trifle more from Punch than did the 
Macaulay of the past from Chaniberlain’s State of England. For 
example, what ‘an unexpected light on the Rifle movement of 
1859-60 is thrown by the “ Brook Green Volunteer”: of 1846. 
The evanescent attempt to coerce female fashion of the same period — 
is still preserved in the “Bloomeriana.” “The Cochranite im two 
tableaux,” and the “ Speciais of the roth April,” admirably record’a 
day not without its significanceeven on European politics. “ The bits 
of iron from the Crimea” teach us‘as much as, and i in infinitely more 
available compass than, a-séries of “Our own ent 
that admirable full-length of John Bull in a fur hat, tight waist, and 
diminishing trowsers, recails, with the completeness of ten’ political 
pamphlets from Ridgway’s, the first flush of the “entente cordiale.” 
But it-is in his socialand domestic aspect —his Idylls of ‘society — 
that Mr. Leech is most attractive. No ‘doubt ives us the 
same sweet English girl over and over again ; but she is so charm- 
ing, so young, so innocent, so lovable, that we can never see her too 
often. ‘There was a family likeness in Raphael’s Madomnas, and once 
a Titian always a Titian ; but Mr. Leech never absolutely repro- 
duces himself. And what hedoes is'what the very highest artists 
alone have done. He assembles.a whole set of characteristics — 
makes up a composite man — in other words, devises a character — 
and then delights in setting this large te ideal conception in 
all sorts of situations. It is the same character, but under fresh 
conceptions, “and in novel situations. ‘And Mr. Leech thas the 
rare talent of not making the objects of his caricature —— hateful 
abominable. He has. left to Swift a prerogative the’ Yahoo. 
His fops and coxcombs have something about them, even 
when most ridiculous. You at, but never oe his lisping, 


“nearly the last— who shot folly as it flies, but with:a more serious | 
“purpose and with greater dignity and comprehensiveness of senti- 
‘ment than our own age can equal. : 


“ dwawling,” languid “swells of the period.” We all know that there 
is a. good head and living pluck in the curled darling*Who “ only re- 
that the Russian war would spoil the Derby, and-won 
why we did not have ’em all over to mp were thrash ’em in Hyde 
' Park, and then dine at Greenwich, by’ 1” ‘Then as to'that in- 


shall never be’ when ‘we 
pastry, thank ye, 
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the ‘presented classes, tempers, tendencies of the hour, habits of society, 
nes: ‘and the more delicate shades of ‘prevailing folly and fashion. 
rds, ‘Bunbury, perhaps, with higher artistic powers, was the first to adopt 
i ‘a higher: aim, and he drew the general society of his time much 
‘wore in Mr. Lecch’s ‘spirit. H. B. confined his pencil to political 
ly, “notabilities, and drew on “stone ‘many’ a ‘clever epigram, but he 
ve ‘searcely ever ventured upon constructing a pictorial satire. Hogarth, and thexhaustibie gailery of the isising Generation. 
he -as we have said, was the first — and, till the rise of Cruikshank, was |-was never our luck to meet one of these precocious ard fearful arid 
- wonderful pets. But we are perfectly certain ‘that they exist ;-we 
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devilled biscuit, though, by and by with my claret.” This great and 
pam blasé boy-man must be taken bow some life. Mr. Leech 
had personal communion with this magnificent insolence. No 
fictionist could have invented that superb monkey pounding his 
Shetland over a heavy clay, and “ shutting up” the ancient squire 
with, “ All right, old cock ; don’t you teach your grandmother to 
one eggs. here’s my man by the hay-rick with my second 
rse.” 

Nor can we part with Mr. Leech without a single word on his 
range of observation. In hunting, fishing, and the sea-side, he 
perhaps most excels, because they are evidently his own favourite 
pursuits. But how is it that he can be so accurate, so minute, and 

t so large in his special knowledge without being always at it? 

he late Mr. Alken used to produce good sketches of the hunt- 
ing-field, but he never did anything else. Mr. Leech’s hunting 
sketches are as good as Alken’s, and are ten times as numerous; 
and yet he is equally good and equally prolific on the sands 
and on the river. Then there is that dear old Briggs. Why, 
the man is as much a real man, as much a novelist’s character, 
as Uncle Toby or Mr. Pecksniff—just as complete and just as 
individualized and finely drawn — just as mucha personal acquaint- 
ance. And in low life, again, his omnibus drivers and cabmen are 
typical; they represent a class—a little glorified, perhaps, and 
treated tenderly ; for Mr. Leech is no butcher, and not, as his name 
would suggest, addicted to the life-blood of humanity. Who can 
forget the happy sketch ?—“ Pray, Cabman, are you engaged?” 
“Lawd bless yer, Miss, Pve been married this seven year.” 
Happy Leech to have met with so congenial acabby! Happy, 
thrice happy, to have thought out one cabby at least who would 
redeem an accursed race! Once, and only once, does the limner 
of mankind put on a fierce and threatening aspect ; but he has 
occasionally shown that he could lash vice out of the temple of 
mankind as thoroughly as he can pleasantly blow whipped 
cream into the face of folly. There is one awful drawing 
of his—not without a reminiscence of Hogarth’s Idle Ap- 
prentice—in the “Settling Day of the Betting Office Fre- 
quenter,” with its suggestive dotline and parasol under the 
dirty rascal’s truckle-bed ; and by his “ Useful Sunday Literature 
— Murder made Easy,” we can guess what sterner stuff there is 
in him who drew “Married for Money,” and the “ Distinguished 
Foreigner” standing up in his stirrups, and riding over the hounds. 
‘o you think you could catch a fox?” “Ido not know, 
mon ami, but I vil tray, I vil tray.” There is tragic power even 
in the pencil that sketched the party of strangers at the 
Exhibition of 1851, mystified by a washing-stand :—* Mon Dieu, 
Alphonse — regardez donc, Comment appella-t-on cette machine 
Jar” “Tiens! c’est dréle ; mais je ne sais pas.” But the serious 
is a rare vein with this great comedian. Even in his “ Mining Dis- 
tricts,” and “ Eave arf a brick at ‘im, Bill,” we almost recognise a 
defunct copy of the image in which every man was created ; and in 
the‘ Flunkeiana” and “Chronicles of Servant-Galism” there is perhaps 
searcely enough of asperity, but certainly many a kindly little re- 
deeming touch of sympathy with his impudent victims. 

We have ken of Mr. Leech as a playful satirist, and a 
faithful chronicler, But he is an artist of real mark. In his “ Hus- 
bands’ Boat at Ramsgate” he is, as far as invention goes, equal to 
Frith ; and in a seaside scene — “ Beautiful being, Angelina, and 
Edwin, with as much soul as a codfish” —there is a sweep of 
black rolling cloud and a wading moon which many a R. A. might 
envy. And when he comes to paint landscape and riverscape as it 
is, he is fidelity itself. Many, perhaps all, of his outdoor scenes 
are taken from nature; and in Mr. Briggs’s fishing excursions we 
can answer for the truth of several of those which are taken from 
the neighbourhood of Maidenhead. Mr, Briggs “manages the punt 
by himself” at the first eelpots above Maidenhead Bridge. He is 
invited to “cross that bit of wood where they are biting like mad” 
at Boulter’s Lasher. “A capital place for a perch” in a storm of 
wind and rain is at the little lasher behind Cookham Lock. Mr. 
Briggs catches his first “ jack, which flies at him and barks like a 
dog,” in the Water Oakley meadows ; and John Chubb “is taking 
one of his long, slow, steady strokes,’ and catches an awful 
crab, under the Clifden woods. We are thankful to Mr. Leech 
for this glimpse into his gallery, and the opportunity it gives of 
renewing old acquaintances ; and long may he live to amuse and 


instruct us all, 
Still born to improve us in ev 
His pencil our his 


THEATRICAL LUCK. 


gS Name is one branch of knowledge which seems equally 
unattainable by the a priori and the 4 posteriori process, which no 
subtle deduction from an abstract principle can reach, and to which 
the teachings of experience afford no clue. We mean a power of 
estimating the chances of meeting with popular favour that belong 
to any class of dramatic entertainment. ‘The Bacon is yet unborn 
who will write a Novissimum Organon on the best method of 
making even a decent guess at the future fortune of a play yet 
unacted or an actor yet unseen; nor have we reason to believe 
that he will behold the light till the discovery of the perpetual 
motion is ranked among old inventions. That merely literary men 
should make blunders in connection with the subject of dramatic 
pularity is natural enough. They only present instances of the 
inefficiency of plausible theory reduced to practice. 
for example, the fact that Philip van Arteveldt would not 


afford to the mixed public of a theatre anything like the pleasure it 
gives to a certain refined class of readers, might have been foreseen 
by every one who did not judge things theatrical from a merely 
literary point of view ; and the failure of the drama, when produced 
ears ago.at the Princess's Theatre, was perfectly accountable. What 
is really strange is the utter ignorance of persons, practically con- 
nected with p 4 stage, on a matter which would seem all essential 
to their business. Neither the who brings out a piece, nor 
the actor who plays in it, nor the critic who analyses it in 
the new: nor the stage-director who suggests modifications — 
not one of these is capable of predicting its coming fate, with 
authority more reliable than might be ascribed to the decision of a 
tossed-up half-penny. Every general proposition that the acutest 
reasoner or the most experienced practitioner lays down, is certain 
to be proved so far fallacious that its opposite may be supported 
with equal weight of argument. ‘“ My farce,” quoth Thesis, “ must 
be successful, for every actor roared during the reading in the green- 
room.” “ Nay,” answers Antithesis, “you have rather stated a 
reason for auguring failure ; inasmuch as it is a notorious fact, that 
the judgment of the actor is generally opposite to the sense of the 
public.” “Such and such a style of melodrama is regarded with 
universal favour; my three act piece is in that style, ergo,” says 
Thesis, “ by:the most irrefragable logic, I shall have a run for at 
least a score of weeks.” “Not at all,” replies Antithesis, “ the 
public has had enough of that style, a reaction is just set in, and 
something belonging to an entire novel genus is required.” 
“ Nothing like a good strong scenic effect,” shouts Thesis. “ Not 
worth a farthing, unless it is connected with a strong human in- 
terest,” is the rejoinder. “I'll appeal to the domestic feeling,” says 
Thesis. “Nay,” retorts Antithesis, “maudlin sentimentality ig 
a bore.” Every one of the propositions could be supported by a 
long series of arguments and a good batch of facts, and we are 
driven to the conclusion, that, however we may have increased in 
scientific acquirements in other departments of knowledge, the 
only safe course, with respect to dramatic probabilities, is to 
e up one’s mind to a system, or rather non-system, of abso- 
lute Pyrrhonism. Above every thing, we counsel young critics on 
theatrical matters to avoid all approach to a general theory, if they 
would not see the edifice they have raised topple down six months 
after its elevation. Let them, if they please, make a little show of 
deductive or inductive ability in accounting for a fact that has 
indubitably occurred, but let the reasoning be so dexterously 
managed that it cannot be extended beyond the particular case to 
which it is applied. Thus alone will it be saved from refutation in the 
future. We are aware, to be sure, that, as the Pyrrhonist is 
attacked on his own ground by the assertion that he is dogmatic in 
proclaiming the universal validity of doubt — whereas doubt itself 
ought to be considered doubtful—so our young critic will object that, 
while recommending him to extreme caution, we have ourselves 
tacitly adopted as our axiom the monstrous hypothesis that there is 
some creature in the world who will give himself the trouble of 
comparing a couple of theatrical critiques, one published six months 
after the other. No; go thy way, young theoretical critic, and 
write as thou wilt. Thou wilt flatly contradict in 1862 what thou 
hast mathematically proved in 1861, but oblivion will save thee 
from the charge of inconsistency, and, even of the very few who 
we thy exploded theories, fewer still will care anything about 
them. 

To return to the uncertainty of theatrical fore-knowledge. Let 
us yore that on this day twelvemonth some one had declared 
that the best plan to attract the public in crowds, and cause a sensa- 
tion all over London, would be to engage an actor to play one of 
those fops, who, thanks to the inimitable pencil of Mr. John Leech, 
are immortalized in the pages of Punch. There is not the slightest 
doubt that the declaration would have been universally denounced 
as the most monstrous of absurdities, and that Mr. Buckstone him- 
self, appealing to his broad experience as an actor, an author, and a 
manager, would have declared that the sort of thing had been 
done to death, and could not possibly awaken an emotion. Let us 
suppose the proposition narrowed into an assertion that the fop 
should be put into a Yankee farce, differing from others of its kind 
only by its extreme length, and unsupported by a native represen- 
tation of Yankee humour, The absurdity would have been still 
more palpable, Such pieces, it would have been remarked, had 
only been rendered tolerable by Mrs. Barney Williams, Mrs. Flo- 
rence, or Miss Julia Daly, by whose side the fop had been placed 
as a mere butt, and that to rely on the fop himself as a source of 
attraction would be as unreasonable as to suppose that a panta- 
mime could set London in a flame solely yt the merits of the 
pantaloon. 

All this would have been urged, with every of sound. 
ness, and we do not see on what ible ground we could 
have dissented from the proposition dat. an English fop in an 
American farce could at best be regarded as an insignificant phe 
nomenon. Yet apparently sound reasoning turns out to be wrong, 
and the assertion which we have supposed to be made in June 1861, 
turns out to be correct, though at that date it could not b ve had 
a single logical leg to stand upon. Mr. Sothern’s Lord Di dreary 
is not only the great theatrical “ fact” of the day, but its a -ractive 
power has increased to an extent that could not have been exe 
pected, even after it had been for several weeks before the patrons 
of the Haymarket. A writer to the Times, affecting the character 
of a modern exquisite, assumes “ Dundreary” as his pseudonym, 
and if a ridiculous fop, on his entrance into the smoking-room of a 


club, were stigmatized as a Lord Dundreary, every body would 
fectly understand the force of the expression. It seep a 
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of course, that in June 1861, the peculiar talent of Mr. Sothern, 
which’ has infused such exuberant vitality into an apparently 
effete type was unknown ; but, on the other hand, we assert with- 
out hesitation, that even the favoured few who had seen Mr. Sothern 
in America would ‘have been as utterly unable to predict his ex- 
traordinary hold on the sympathies of London, as those who had 
never heard his name. Now, in the good year 1862, we thoroughly 
appreciate the humour, and hear the laughter of successive crowds, 
and we readily admit that the former fully merits the latter. 
But last July, this particular nexus of cause and effect was beyond 
the reach of prophecy 

Shortly before his departure from the Princess’s Theatre, Mr. 
Fechter produced a drama, called the Golden Daggers, which proved 
an unmistakeable failure. ‘Those sage seers, who are liberal in their 
displays of vaticination, after an event has happened, shake their 
heads gravely, and wonder that a gentleman of Mr. -Fechter’s 
experience showed so little judgment. Yet Mr. Fechter reasoned 
quite logically on an apparently sound basis. He put together a 
series of romantic incidents, he introduced more than one “ sen- 
sation scene,” he not only acted himself, but he was most efficiently 
———— by the rest of the company ; his painters and costumiers 
did their work to admiration, and there was nothing to shock the 
most rigid feeling of propriety. By similar expedients great suc- 
cesses had been achieved, and arguing that like causes produce 
like effects, Leibnitz himself might have predicted length of days and 
all prosperous, as the lot of the Golden Daggers. Now the piece has 
failed, we find out that in moral principle the good man of the piece 
is not greatly superior to the villain, and therefore appeals but weakly 
to the sympathies of the audience. If the Corsican Brothers had 
failed, we should clearly have perceived that the recognition of 
vengeance, as a motive for action, not only justifiable, but laudable, 
was repugnant to our feelings as a nation of Christians, with whom 
forgiveness of injuries stands among the highest duties. But the 
moral code that will not allow us to sympathize with the Mexican 
freebooter, who in the course of a trip to London stabs his enemy 
in a punt on the Thames, allows us to feel intense gratification 
when Fabian dei Franchi pinks the slayer of his brother. Who 
shall say that morality or Christianity has anything to do with the 
matter ? 

Mr. Boucicault, whose Celleen Bawn attained such a fabulous 
success, is now rather an ill-used gentleman. The wonderful ver- 
satility he displays as an actor has not met with a tithe of the 
praise it deserves. Having represented an Irish peasant in the 
Colleen Bawn, he plays a Yankee in the Octoroon, an old Frenchified 
Italian in the Life of an Actress, a Byron-looking personage, 
with mesmeric capabilities, in the Phantom—characters all made 
up to perfection, and marked out from each other with surprising dis- 
tinctness. A vast amount of genius is required to perform this series 
of histrionic feats, which is, at any rate, as remarkable as an ability to 
play one part only, yet are Mr. Boucicault’s histrionic merits feebly 
proclaimed. Were we not convinced that the gentlemen of the 
press are above the suspicion of human weakness, we might suspect 
something like a feeling of envy at the sight of almost unprecedented 
good fortune. Our great poet has immortalized the Timon whose 
friends ran away from him in the days of adversity. The 
tragedy of a Timon, whose friends give him the cold shoulder 
because he is too lucky, is yet to be written. 

A belief in the power of wear-and-tear would naturally lead to 
the conclusion, that people would by this time be tired of Irish 
melodrama, with its brogue, its peasants and its priests. But Mr. 
Falconer, of the Lyceum, sees no reason to withdraw Pecp o’ Day 
from his bills ; and, followed by the panorama of the Lakes of 
Killarney, it remains one of the most popular pieces in town. The 
laws of friction are here clearly inapplicable. That the taste for 
burlesques is happily declining is an opinion entertained by 
many well-wishers to the higher class of drama, who rely on 
the proverbial fickleness of the multitude. But, as Baron Ma- 
caulay has shown us in the case of the Duke of Monmouth, fickle- 
ness is sometimes less an attribute of the masses than unaccountable 
constancy. At the Olympic and the Strand burlesque is still the 
staple commodity, and a new extravaganza at the St. James’s has 
been one of the best “hits” of the season. 

The most recent theatrical event of importance is Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kean's reappearance at the Princess’s. With the exception of 
the Corsican Brothers no pieces have hitherto been revived during their 
engagement that were not played this year at Drury Lane. But 
the return of these eminent artists to the house which was so long 
their professional home, and which was the scene of their brilliant 
“ revivals,” awakens a sentiment that gives a freshness to their re- 
presentations, and the house has been thronged every night, Here 
good fortune is accompanied by substantial desert. 


THE TWO OPERA HOUSES. 


O small thanks, we think, are due to the management of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre for having come to the rescue of the national 
character for hospitality, by making Signor Verdi all the amends in 
its power for the scant courtesy which he received from Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners. The Cantata composed by him for the 
opening of the Exhibition has been given with all the resources at 
. Mapleson’s command, and with a success due perhaps rather 
to the circumstances under which the Cantata has been produced 
than to its own intrinsic merits. Although we are exceedingly glad 


performed on the first of May. It exhibits all Signor Verdi's 
poverty of idea in his treatment of the orchestra, and is not re- 
deemed by any of those stirring melodies and taking choral effects by 
which he has ensured success for operas in other respects poorly 
written. We have often expressed our opinion of Si Verdi as 
a composer, but it cannot be denied that he has the trick of pro- 
ducing very exciting theatrical effects by the coarse vigour and 
feverish energy. of his choral and concerted pieces, and of 
obtaining the appearance of t brilliancy by writing for his 
singers at the very top of their registers. What a fatal in- 
fluence his system has upon a method of singi 
both in the production of the voice, in the execution of ‘all 
music except his own, may easily be seen by a comparison of the 
singers of the present day with those with whom the public was 
familiar twenty years But even his usual genius seems to 
have deserted him in this ode; and it is scarcely once relieved by a 
pleasing melody or a brilliant chorus. The Cantata opens witha 
short orchestral prelude fully scored, in which the trombones are 
very prominent. It is meant to be impressive, but we thought the 
idea commonplace, and too similar in character to the opening of 
several of his operas. A chorus succeeds which is certainly pleasing, 
and is perhaps the most appropriate movement in the Cantata. A 
long recitative is then given, to which the chorus replies. 
Malle. Titiens did her very best to render this emphatic, and sang 
the music as well as it could be sung, but no efforts could invest 
the piece with any charm. This recitatiye terminates in a 
hymn accompanied by two harps and supported by the chorus. 

he phrase is melodious, but not very new. The concluding chorus 
consists of “God save the Queen,” “The Marseillaise,” and the 
“ Hymn to Garibaldi,” as representing the national music of England, 
France and Italy. These melodies, however, are only produced 
singly, one after another, and never in combination, so that the 
effect is a pot-pourri of national airs. Very different is the way in 
which Meyerbeer has employed “ Rule Britannia ” in his Exhibition 
March. We regret that the representative musician of Italy has 
not ayailed himself in a more masterly style of the opportunity 
here afforded him for a skilful employment of these materials. 
The execution was very creditable to all concerned. Malle. 
Titiens did all she could to ensure the success of the Cantata, 
although there is nothing in the music she has to sing which at all 
displays her great abilities. All the principal singers assisted, leading 
the chorus, which with the band was extremely perfect ; but we are 
certain that after the circumstances which have given this Cantata a 
peculiar interest are forgotten, it will itself sink into the same 
oblivion. 

Several new singers have during the t week 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, but of none can it be seid thet they 
are likely to secure attention. Signor Armandi, who has played 
Edgar in Lucia, has no pretensions either of voice or style 
for so leading a position, and Madame Guerrabella is so unfortunate 
in her intonation that we are not surprised she has only appeared 
once. Mr. Mapleson has, however, n decidedly fortunate in 
his engagement of Mdlile. Trebelli, She has appeared as Azucena 
in the threadbare Zrovatore, and as Rosina in the Barbiere, with 
very great success. Her acting is sometimes, perhaps, a little 
exaggerated as the gypsy mother, but she sings the music ex- 
tremely well, and makes the cast of that opera very perfect. The 

rformance of the Hu, has been of a rather varied character. 

‘o finer representative of the part of Valentine than Malle, Titiens 
can be wished for, and she has been playing this season as admirably as 
ever, but owing to Signor Giuglini’s illness she has been very badly 
supported by Signor Armandi. This gentleman's deficiencies were 
painfully conspicuous as Raul, one of the most trying parts in the — 
whole tenor repertoire, and we sincerely trust that Siguor Giuglini 
will soon be able to resume the character. A second Swedish 
Nightingale will not, we fear, be found in Madame Michal, who 
played the Queen. This lady sang the part two or three times 
when the theatre was open in 1860, but the tone of her voice was 
hard, and her style of singing was devoid of charm. These 
defects, unfortunately, still remain; but she must be credited 
with very great powers of execution, although, in common with so 
many voices of the same quality, she occasionally forces her notes 
till the intonation becomes false, Marguerite de Valois is a 
thorough Frenchwoman, and requires an actress who can play with 
delicacy and jinesse — attributes to which, as an actress, Madame 
Michal can lay no claim ; but we think in of greater earnestness 
she would be more successful. Signor Vialetti makes a good Marcel, 
and sings the music with the ru energy fitting the old Huguenot 
retainer ; but we cannot admire his shake on the lower notes of his 
voice, and were it more perfect than it is, he introduces it some- 
what too often, Madlle. Trebelli is one of the very best pages we 
have seen since Alboni first raised this part into notoriety.. She 
acted with a saucy piquant air which was perfectly charming, and 
executed her two graceful songs with able ease and fluency. 
This young lady seems to have laid a strong hold upon the public, 
which each succeeding part serves only to intensify. M. ier, 
as usual, made quite « character of St. Bris ; but we cannot 
prove of Signor Giraldoni as a substitute for Signor Everardi, w 
was so picturesque arepresentative of the part of Neversin 1860. The 
band was extremely good, and reflects great credit on Signor Arditi 
for the care he must have bestowed to secure so excellent a renderi 
of the difficult accompaniments with which the opera 

if he can contrive to be equally successful with the chorus, which was 
not quite up to the mark in some places, little will be left to be 
desired as far as a good ensemble is concerned. Robert le Diable is 


to have had the opportunity of hearing this Cantata, we contess to 
feeling but little regret, in a musical point of view, that it was not 


announced as being nearly ready for production, and we trust that 
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The Saturday Review. 


‘the management/will not forget its promise of Obcron and Der 
Freischutz,as the season is becoming somewhat ene for the 
performance of even a small-part of the promise of the programme. 
The last remark applies with much set force to Covent Garden 
‘than'to Her Majesty's Theatre. ything had to be hastily 
eolleeted in order to the latter house at all. Band, chorus, 
incipal singers, all to be sought at the last moment ; whereas 
Sir. e’s plans were carefully prepared, and everything at hand to 
em out. Yet, as far as new operas, or even operas new to 
Covent Garden, are concerned, not one promise has been fulfilled. 
Don Sebastien gives no sign, and’ the nuns destined to fascinate 
‘Roberto seem likely to sleep quietly in their graves till next season. 
Of course, if from the crowds ‘now in Iondon Mr. Gye can fill his 
‘house by means of old works, he will not perhaps be very anxious 
to risk mounting new ones; but the subscribers can hardly be 
satisfied with this state of things, and we trust Mr. Gye means to make 
some effort to fulfil the pledges he gave at the opening of the theatre. 
‘Since we last noticed the performances at Covent Garden, the only 
operas played besides those we then mentioned have been the Bar- 
biere, Don Giovanni, Marta, and the Huguenots. Malle: Patti is 
obliged to rearrange much of the music of Rosina, which was com- 
posed for a contralto, and she certainly over-ornaments Rossimi’s 
melodies, already sufficiently ornate in themselves ; but her acting is 
well worth a visit to'see. ‘The Figaro of Signor Delle Sedie shows 
too clearly-what ravages time has made in his voice, and he is not 
‘sufficiently the mercurial barber. The unfortunate illness of Signor 
Ronconi, which will probably prevent his singing in London at all 
this ‘season, and the absence ‘of Signer Graziani, renders what 
promised to be the strong point of Mr. Gye’s company really the 
weak ‘one,and he as hardly impreved matters by allowing Mr. 
Santley, certainly one of the best barytones of the day, to transfer 
his services to the other house. Signor Delle Sedie, admirable 
artist as he is, cannot fill the void left by the gentlemen’ we have 
just mentioned. The performance of Don Giovanni has been very 
, the cast being identical with that of last year, save that 
ignor Ciampi has replaced Signor Ronconi as Masetti. We think 
Signor Ciampi has decidedly improved, but in his anxiety to make 
the most of the part, he occasionally produces his notes in a style 
which Mozart’s music will not bear, Every note of Mozart must 
be sung, and the familiar parlante style, so necessary and so effec- 
tive in the purely Italian buffo music, is quite out of place. Madame 
Penco scarcely makes us forget Grisi ; but her Donna Anna is a 
very satisfactory formance. We wish, however, that Don 
Giovanni: could be played without the conventional encores. On 
the night we heard it no less than six pieces were repeated. 
On Saturday night a new singer appeared as Valentine in the 
This opera for fourteen s‘has never failed to draw 
the public to Covent Garden. It was the first of that series of 
Grand French Operas by which the theatre obtained its reputation, 
and ‘it is the-one most identified with the names of Grisi and Mario. 
It is, therefore, no trifling ordeal to undertake the part of Valentine 
at the Royal Italian Opera, and any singer who can succeed in 
carrying her audience with her in the part must have powers above 
the run. Mdlle. Fricci has a very expressive face, and in 
figure reminds us of her predecessor. Her voice is a mezzo, rather 
than a pure, soprano ; but it is of considerable compass, extending 
over more than two octaves and of even quality throughout, the 
lower notes being, however, more 1 than the upper. The 
tone is very agreeable, and capable of that change of colour so essen- 
tial to a dramatic singer. She has a great power of ‘singing mezza- 
‘voce, and yet making herself distinctly heard. Valentine has 
nothing to do in the ‘first act except lead the finale, in which Raul 
refuses her hand. - Probably the nervousness of a first appearance 
prevented her giving sufficient force to this phrase, for she after- 
wards proved that she possesses ample power when she 
‘wishes to exert it. The duett with Marcel was very well sung, and 
“was received with great applause, the passage “ Ah Cingrato” being 
iven mezza-voce ‘with execient taste and cffect. Malle. 
Price i omitted the romance “Jn preda duol” in the third act, but 
her share in the concerted picce betore the benediction of the daggers 
‘was admirably ‘rendered. ‘The passionate exclamation “O cielo, o 
ciel,” in which she asks how she may save Raul, was very fine, 
particularly the whisper into which she sank when she sees she is 
observed ‘by her father. The great duett depends, as far as the 
‘singing is concerned, far more on the tenor than en Valentine, and 
‘Mdile. Fricci was therefore less successful ; but in the trio finale 
dn ‘the last act her upper notes filled the house, and exhibited 
the power she possesses in a * marked manner. As an actress, 
‘Mdlle. Fricci wants impulse. ‘There is nothing which displeases, 
but also nothing-which carries you ont of yourself. She has 
‘evidently been carcfully taught, but all her movements seemed con- 
ventional and prepared. Much of this may be due to a want of con- 
fidence on a first appearance, which may ‘have prevented her 
@ving ‘rein to her feelings, but had -we seen rather less 
stady:we should -have-had*more hope for her future career as an 
actress. ‘Maile. Fricci-is,:however, young,-and she may therefore 
‘develop higher dramatic powers ‘as she advances in her profession 
than what we can at present give her credit for ; and at-any rate, we 
think she is a singer of: very great promise, and a valuable addition 
tothe present Covent’ Garden company. We fear the days of 
Signor Mario's ‘Raul are past. ‘Look -and act the ‘Hugaenot 
gentleman he does to perfection, but his singing is in points painfal 
to: listen’ to. “Very melancholy it is to recall what he was in the 
Septuoryand in the grand duett of the third act, ten or twelve years 


@go, and to hear the ¢florts'whith it now costs him to execute the | 
musie— efforts, 


Zelger was 
singing somewhat flat, and we do not understand why, when Herr 
Formes is in the theatre, he does not resume a part in which he 
used to be so famous. The band, chorus, and mise-en-seéne’ were 
all we expect at Covent Garden. A new tenor from Vienna is 
announced to sing ‘in Lucia with Mdlle. Patti, but, with’ this 
exception, the regular opera ‘seem to have small chance of 
novelty at Covent Garden, and if any one of the promised works 
are to be produced, it is certain!y time, in the second week in June, 
that we heard something of their appearance. 


REVIEWS. 


SHAFFNER’S SECESSION WAR IN AMERICA.* 
1 yp and pamphlets on the war in America still increase, 


of various sizes, various opinions, and various degrees of 
goodness and badness. Colonel Shaffner’s book occupies a place 
among them peculiar to itself. A citizen of a border State—a native 
of Virginia domiciled in Kentucky —he takes a borderer’s ‘view of 
things. We suppose that he would pretty fairly represent the 
feelings of the “Union men” in the Slave ites. Colonel 
Shaffner is neither for North nor South, but for the Union. He 
has no love either for Northern “fanatics” or for Southern “ fire- 
eaters.” He is strong against Secession, and he is equally strong 
ainst Abolition. He objects to breaches of the Constitution cn 
either side—alike to Nullifications from the South and to Personal 
Liberty Acts from the North. He tries to show that Slavery is 
practically not so bad as ‘it is painted, and that the guilt of it is by 
no means confined to the present Slave States. But he is nota 
zealot for the domestic institution. He does not, with some pious 
slaveholding divines, take up the line of “Cursed be Canaan,” 
nor docs he, with some enthusiastic slaveholding politicians, 
preach the advantage of making slaves of the labouring classes 
everywhere. In short, Colonel Shaffner is what his enemies 
would call a trimmer, and his friends would call a moderate man. 
We are quite ready to give him the-more honourable name. It 
is really a comfort to meet with a man who seems honestly dis- 
posed to do justice to both sides, and whose position is such as to 
give him a fair chance of doingso. Let us, by all means, hear the 
extreme people on both sides. What they say and think, whether 
we believe it or not, is, in a certain way, part of the faets of the 
case. We cannot fully understand a controversy till we know 
how it looks to those whe carry each side to its extremest point. 
But still less can we understand it till we know how it looks to those 
who stand between the two, and who see both sides of the shield 
instead of only one. We really think that we have found sucha 
fair-minded arbiter between extremes in the person of Colonel 
Shaffner. There is certainly a great deal to be learned from his 
book, though we may doubt whether his general conclusion is 
either possible or desirable. He holds that the South can never 
be reconquered—or, at any rate, never reincorporated — by force, 
but he still cherishes dreams of a peaceful reunion, to be accom- 
panied with certain changes in the Federal Constitution. To us it 
seems that, by this time, the legality of Secession has become a ques- 
tion of history. As a matter of fact, two hostile nations exist; can 
either force or gentleness ever bring them tegether? May it not 
be better, both for themselves and for the rest of the world, that 
they should remain separate ? 

Colonel Shaffner, without attempting a’ formal history of the 
United States, sets furth clearly enough, though sometimes in a 
rather grotesque style, most of the constitutional and “historical 
points which must be known in order to understand the present 
struggle. He gives an account of the old Confederation and of 
the present Federal Constitution. He gives a little sketch of the 
history and constitution of each State—an explanation of the differs 
ence, to many people mysterious, between a State and a Territory— 
a sketch of various movements in the direction of Secession before 
the present one, such as the Hartford Convention in New Eng- 
land in “Madison’s Presidency, and the famous South Carolina 
‘Nullification in the time of Jackson. He then goes on with the 
causes of the present Secession, which leads him into a description 
of the political parties in the Union at various times, and also 
naturally brings him right into the depth of the slavery question. 
He winds up with the general conclusions which we have already 
mentioned. He condemns Secession, but his chief sympathies 
clearly lie with the South, and he lays more blame upon Presideat 
Lincoln’ than upon any one else. In one or two places in the 
course of his argament, Colonel Shaffner seems to be worki 
hard to maintain an unsound conclusion. But, throughout, 
matter is always instructive, and his odd way of putting things 
often makes it amusing into the bargain. 

About slavery, the case between the two disputant parties is 
rather like the case between England and America after the 
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acknowledgment of the Union, when, as Judge Marshall pithily, 
and we fancy y puts.it, each nation found it much easier to 
ve the. other in the. wrong than to prove itself in the right. 
The fact that slavery is now defended as a good thing in itself is, 
mainly due to the outcries of the Abolitionists. It used to be called 
at best.a necessary evil, and not uncommonly a curse which the 
British connection. had left behind it. The South can easily 
reiort.on the North that it is mere hypocrisy to preach. against 
slavery, and then to put the free negro in a position in. many 
respects. worse| than the slave. The South can easily show 
that, whether slavery be good or bad, the Personal Liberty 
Acts.of the Northern States are direct breaches of a Con- 
stitution which contains a clause for what is now — not in the | 
Constitution— oddly called “the rendition of fugitive slaves.” 
Colonel Shaffuer, as a Kentucky man, brings out all this forcibly | 
enough. But when he goes on, not exactly to defend slavery, but. | 
to palliate its practical aspect, he is less successful. He tells us 
that the atrocious laws in some of the States are not executed, 
and are not meant to be executed in ordinary times. They are 
merely a power kept ready to be used in times of danger where | 
they may be wanted. Nobody executes the laws which forbid the | 
teaching of negroes—he has. himself taught negroes. over and | 
over again. The advertisements for a runaway slave, “ dead or | 
alive,” are mere rodomontade, which nobody thinks of taking | 
seriously, We can very well believe all this, but it does not, 
justify Southern legislation. It does not justify a bad law to say 
that it is not executed. A law which is too bad to be executed | 
ought to be repealed. As long as it is in force, some cunning and | 
ill-disposed person may suddenly draw it forth to the great danger 
of honest men. In the once famous story of Uncle Tom, the 
fallacy which affected the thoughtless reader was obvious. The 
temptation was, to think that every slaveowner was a Legree. 
Mrs. Stowe would answer that she had guarded against such error 
by the opposite character of St. Clair. Now, as it is evident that 
Legree and St. Clair are extreme characters in opposite ways — as 
the average slaveholder must needs be something between the 
two —it follows that neither character gives a really fair picture of 
slave-life. But a calmer reader might draw another inference. 
Not one slaveowner in ten thousand might be like Legree, but a 
system under which one Legree existed, or indeed could even 
hypothetically exist, is at once condewned as a bad system. 

Lhe. particular point in which negro slavery is worse than. any 
other system of slavery which ever existed is the possibility —. 
according to some reports, the frequeney — of the master of slaves 
being also their father. ‘This is always most strongly brought out 
by the opponents of slavery, For pone to sell their own chil- 
dren is something exceptional in the annals of bondage. It.is 
not absolutely without precedent. The Circassians sell their 
children to the Turks ; other barbarous nations do the same; and, 
the people of Bristol are charged with doing something very like 
it in the eleventh century. But there is nothing like it in Greek, 
Roman, or Mahometan slavery. In Mahometan slavery, of course, 
it is utterly impossible, as the child of the slave is as legitimate as 
the child of the wife. Under the system of medieval villenage, 
again, it was impossible; for the child of an uncertain father was 
held to be free. Villenage was a special disability. The bastard 
could inherit nothing ; and as he could not inherit his parents’ ad-. 
vantages, neither could he inherit their disadvantages. But, if 
we believe the unfavourable accounts, a Southern planter may 
raise up what-children he pleases by slave-women, and may then, 
if he pleases, sell them himself, or at all events leave them to 
their chance of being sold after his death. Now it certainly, 
seems to us that Colonel Shaffner's excuse is a rather lame. 
one 

Slave.women often give birth to a mulatto child, the father of which may 
be on the.same plantation, and sometimes a member of the owner’s family, 
In this manner it occasionally happens that the slave is the grandchild of 
its owner; and there are rare cases where the owner is the father of the 

In these immoralities, particularly the latter; public opinion is 
severe the fatber, and. he becomes loathed by society. 

According, tothe North Carolina revised statutes of 1821, it seems there 
wasa law in 1741, and still in force, enacting —“ That if any woman- 
servant shall hereafter be delivered of a child begotten by her master, she 
must be sold for one year. If a white servant has a child by a negro, she 
may be sold for two years, and the child bound out till thirty-one years of 


age. 

The above Jaw refers to free servants. The State cannot legislate eon- 
cerningythe paternity of slave children ; nor has it been necessary, as ic 
sentiment is more severe upon the subject than can be attained by legislation. 
We do not ‘suppose it would be possible for an owner of a slave that had a 
child by his own: servant, to be permitted to live in any community ia the 
Southern States. It would be one of those cases where ae would. 
administer a law commensurate in severity to the turpitude of the crime. 


How, then, does Colonel Shaffher account for the large mulatto 
and quadreon population which surely exists? How came Mr. 
Dion Boncicault to find asubject for his drama? No doubt the 
feeling of honourable and virtuous men would be what Colonel 
Shaffner deseribes. But s , to account for undoubted pby- 
steal faets, there must be a many cases which escape Judge 
Lynch, even if we admit his jurisdiction. So, directly after: — 

We donbt if there.exist in America.a slave-owner that enc the 


Here, again, we are struck by the quiet reference ta Judge Lynch 
as the proper avenger of a.certain class of offences. om 
how, this paragraph is hardly an answer to the: manifest fact: that 
whole States familiarly bear the name of “ Slave-breeding States.” 

Colonel Shaffner has some good remarks on some of the weak. 
points:in the Ameriean political system, which, like a really. honest. 
patriot, he laments instead of defending or concealing. But.we. 
must carefully distinguish between points in which the Federal 
Constitution itself has broken down, and points: where the. evils; 
complained of arise merely from the enactments of particular, 
States. Thus, nothing in America has: been more WE or. 
more justly complained of than the popular election of Judges for: 
short terms. Colonel Shaffner says, in his odd way, but with. 
great truth: — 

A careful observation of the working of the present elective in the 
different States, has taught us to “ w that it has been so generally ex- 
tended. Whenever we have seen idates for judicial offices travelling a 
circuit, making public speeches in their own behalf, establishing; ; 
drinking-places, and — all the other proceedings: of candidates for 
political offices, we have felt a deep solicitude for the permanency of our. 
institutions. We have been unable to perceive that any advantage has been - 
derived from the larg dee the contrary, we have seen issuing from. 
the bench the most ict ruling to conform to popular resolve. If the 
people of the United States could have adhered to the mode and manner of 
conducting the affairs of the General and State Governments; as inaugurated 
by Washington and his coadjutors, the nation, at this moment, might have 
en peaceful pursuits, and in the realisation of the happiest 


But the English reader must carefully remember that all this 
applies only to the Judges in the several States, who are, of course, 
A in whatever way those States may ordain for themselves. 

e Federal Judges—the Judges of whom we hear most in England 
—go through no such degrading process. Neither Chief-Justice: 
Jay in the time of Washington, nor Chief-Justice Taney now; 
got his place by “making public speeches in his own behalf or ty 
establishing free drinking-places.” Those on magistrates hold 
their office by exactly the same tenure that an English Judge 
does, and they are appointed in what, allowing for the different 
forms of a blic and a monarchy, is essentially the same way. 
The President nominates, and the Senate confirms. The only fear 
is lest, some day, the Constitution may be altered so as to intro- 
duce something like the pernicious practice of the States into the 
judicial system of the Union. 

In the case of the election of the President; the Federal Con- 
stitution itself has broken down. The founders of the Constitution’ 
evidently expected that the best man in the country would com- 
monly become its chief magistrate. So he did for the first eight’ 
years ; and even afterwards, for several elections, the choice fell, if 
not on the best man absolutely, yet on the foremost man of the 
party dominant at the time. is is, perhaps, as near an @ ; 
to getting the right man in the right place as we can fiirly look: 
for in our im world. For a long time past we know that 
the state of things has been exactly opposite. Now, one can 
hardly think that the system of electing electors could ever have 

anently answered. So far, the Federal Constitution itself 
as failed. But the regulations of the particular States have in- 
creased the evil tenfold. We do not remember to have ever before’ 
seen this particular point so forcibly enlarged on as it is by Colonel 
Shaffner. The Constitution leaves it to the Legislature of ‘each’ 
State to appoint its Presidential electors as it thinks good. Origi- 
nally, most of the Legislatures kept the nomination’ in their own 
hands. Gradually, all the States, except South Carolina, trans- 
ferred the choice to the people at large. Hence comes a twofold: 
deception. The Constitution meant the President to be chosen by 
ial electors. In fact, he is chosen by the people, as of course 
only question asked of a Presidential elector is for what Pre~ 
sident he will vote. But, after all, he is not really chosen by the 
le, but by some self-appointed Convention which dictates: to 
its own party, and commonly excludes the best men of its party: 
The abominable ticket system would have seemed strange in the 
days when the whole electoral body unanimously chose Washing- 
ton, or even in the days when two great parties fairly measured’ 
their strength under such leaders as Jefferson and Adams. The 
long Presidential interregnum is an innovation, but Colonel Shaffner 
defends it on what seems to us a rather weak ground —that “ the 
new President needs some two or three months to arrange his pri- 
vate affairs before entering upon his new duties.” 
In one place, Colonel unluekily waxes classical and 
eloquent : — 
ese short and brilliant periods exhibit the - triumph of popular 
dictions — chee tamaltuary, often stained with bat 
i Im those da’ Ti ‘was en. 
ction, as it-has bees in the Dicited 
seen, when the» Roman citizens 
advanced to the pollsyand proclaimed, “I vote for Cato to.be Consul; ” the 
Athenian, “I vote for Aristides to be Archon;” the. Theban, “I vote for 
Pélopidas to be Bosotarch ;” ‘the Lacedemonian, “1 vote for Leonidas to be 
first of the Ephori.” Bat no one of the people, as such, ofthe» United 
States, has ever: been: able: to say, “I vote for Washington to be 
President.” Heretofore the people have voted for a list.of electors, selected 
by partizans: who, in most cases, have ambitious ig 
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not know, while writing about the Presidential interregnum, that 

y the same flaw was found in the Federal Constitution of 
Achaia — that the Ztolians took advantage of it to invade the 
country when in the very crisis of a Presidential election — and 
that the time of the Achaian election was soon afterwards altered 
to a more convenient season. Polybius, too, gives us a description 
of an Achaian “ caucus,” as natural as any caucus in the younger 
Union. And now that Mr. Lincoln has regained New Orleans, 
it would be well for him, if he keeps either a Polybius or a Thirl- 
wall, to reflect on all the troubles, and complications, and 
questions, and interpellations—to say nothing of slayings and 
banishings —which were the result of the analogous reconquest of 


Sparta by Philopemen. 


EDWARD IRVING.* 


big does not a by what accident the biography of Edward 
Irving has been retarded for nearly thirty years. The genera- 
tion which that lurid meteor so startled from its propriety on its 
first appearance in the squalid regions of Hatton Garden, has 
almost passed away. It is only here and there that we encounter 
men of grizzled locks who were taken as boys to that dingy 
Caledonian Chapel, and still remember the impression made upon 
their imaginations by the form, the countenance, and the gestures of 
that wondrous orator, by the tones of his voice, which recur dis- 
tinctly to their recollections, by the fragments which they then 
comprehended of his solemn arguments, and, more than all, by the 
visible effect he produced upon the people around them —the 
amazement, the admiration, the enthusiasm, the fanaticism which 
he successively excited. Since Irving’s day we have had other 
preachers and teachers, equally earnest and zealous, perhaps 
equally eloquent, and who have produced as marked effect 
upon society within their sphere of action. We have witnessed the 
rise and fall of various schools of thought, and many successive 
phases of spiritual activity. The reappearance of such a pheno- 
menon in our day would doubtless attract far less attention ; but 
it is as the first and earliest of his class, rather than as the most 
earnest or eloquent, that Irving challenges a lasting interest; and 
the memoir which has now at last been written of him will serve 
to place him in his due position as one of the mainsprings of reli- 
gious thought in an age of active and fervid religious thinking. 
Edward Irving was the son of a tradesman at Annan, and was 
bred by earnest and ambitious parents to the humble labours 
of the Scotch ministry. He went through the long but narrow 
course of training which leads to ordination in the Kirk, with no 
very marked attempt to escape into a loftier and wider range of 
thought. Employed for a few years as a private teacher while 
waiting for the invitation to a pastoral charge, which regularly 
edes ordination in that community, his imagination seems to 
ve run on the toils and triumphs of a missionary life, and he 
combined apparently the love of movement and adventure of 
Mungo Park, his countryman, with the fervid spiritual aspirations 
of Henry Martyn. He was on the point, indeed, of setting out on 
a ramble through heathendom, staff in hand, when he was sud- 
denly called to assist Dr. Chalmers in the cure of a great parish in 
Glasgow, where he soon learnt that there was as much heathenism 
within five miles of the Tron Church as in the centre of Dahomey. 
Chalmers and Irving were both of them great men. They shared 
in almost equal measure the perfervidum ingenium Scotcrum; both 
were earnest, both were eloquent, both were indefatigable in 
labour and self-sacrifice ; yet no two men ever perhaps were yoked 
together in the same work with tastes and methods more dissimilar. 
Chalmers had conceived a grand design for evangelizing the 
nation by the rule-of-three. He took a statistical view of the 
pastoral office. As Proteus counted his flock by fives, so Chalmers 
ciphered off and tabulated his parishioners, not by fives indeed, 
but by hundreds, thousands, and tens of thousands — pewed them 
. in churches, penned them in lecture-rooms, labelled them under 
curates, deacons, and district visitors added and subtracted, 
multiplied and divided, till he had brought, or hoped to bring, a 
certain infinitesimal amount of parson power to bear upon every 
unit among them. Chalmers was the founder of the theory of 
Church Extension which has been carried out with so much out- 
ward effect in this country as well as in Scotland (and we trust 
not without inward effect also) during the last,forty years. In 
this sense he may be said to have made the late Bishop of 
London, and this was, perhaps, his greatest work. Irving, on 
the other hand, was a solitary worker, as he was a so itary 
thinker. He stalked abroad, for the most part, alone and inde- 
pendent. He addressed himself to individual men, in the hope 
and trust that every human soul that was brought under his 
spiritual influence would itself become in turn a nucleus of 
spiritual influence. He never counted either his converts or his 
hearers. His mission was apostolic, not parochial ; and the idea of 
confining it within territorial limits, or concentrating it upon the 
souls collected within a certain radius, was no doubt from the 
first abhorrent from his nature. In his cure at Glasgow his zeal 
and energy seem to have been unbounded, but his ministrations 
were generally personal, directed to the awakening of individual 
souls rather to the earns of numbers. Chalmers, 
accordingly, never unders or appreciated his younger col- 
and the —— and patronizing way in which, in the 
days of Irving's celebrity, he was heard sometimes to speak of 
him, is sufficiently amusing. Yet, great as Chalmers undoubtedly 
was, he was here in the presence of one still greater; and it is 
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much to be lamented that neither the Scotch nor the English 
Church could supply at that time a master mind with genius to 
nos egg Irving, and with moral power to guide and control 


In the year 1822, being then thirty year of age, Edward 
Irving came up to London, to take sole charge of the small and 
scattered congregation of the Caledonian Church in Hatton Garden. 
He had already excited some interest as an earnest and vigorous 
preacher, and he brought with him the testimonial of Chalmers, 
then in the height of his fame and influence among his countrymen 
on both sides the border. Sir James Mackintosh strayed almost 
casually into the church. The preacher happened to speak of 
some children of his flock, who, being suddenly deprived of their 
human parents, were, as he phrased it, “ thrown upon the father- 
hood of God.” Mackintosh was pleased with the expression, and, in 
the course of trivial conversation with which politicians at the 
dinner-table are wont to disguise their thoughts, mentioned it to 
Canning. The great rhetorician had a heart, albeit wrapped w 
in many folds of intrigue and common-place, and the eoecslbeell 
sound of truth and earnestness touched and startled it. Next 
Sunday saw him also at Hatton Garden, sitting for the first time 
at the feet of what we call in these days “a real man.” He was 
enraptured both with the man he saw and the words he heard. 
He returned and spread Irving’s fame in the politest circles of 
the metropolis. e raw Scotchman became the fashion, as no 
preacher in London since, or, we suppose, before him, and his 
doom was sealed. 

To us who have lived under the sway of so many earnest men, 
and of somuch emphatic speaking and writing, the effect produced 
by Irving's earnestness and emphasis must seem somewhat sur 
prising. It may serve to remind us of the vast change of habits 
and associations by which we are separated from the generation of 
forty years ago. We have no reason to question that our fathers 
were really as much in earnest as ourselves ; their loves and hates, 
hopes and apprehensions were doubtless as lively as our own ; but 
certainly their reticence was remarkable, as compared with our 
habits of unstinted self-manifestation. ‘Those, be it remembered, 
were the days of the Byronian sham-intensity, when every man with 
pretensions to decent self-respect very naturally kept his deepest 
thoughts and feelings as much as possible to himself. There was 
nothing in pulpit 8 then more fervid than the academic 
oratory of Robert Hall — nothing more soul-crushing in theology 
than the genteel fanaticism of Simeon. Political society was but 
lightly stirred by the Virgilian metaphors of Canning, and the 
jocund cynicism of Sidney Smith. Those were the days when to 
accept the golden bishopric of India was deemed the most heroic 
self-sacrifice of a Christian pastor; and deep was the dismay of 
a missionary society, which unadvisedly solicited Irving to preach 
their annual sermon, and, instead of the usual rose-coloured 
statistics and pleasing anecdotes of questionable conversions, 
received such a lecture on the vocation of apostles and martyrs as 
made their ears tingle with shame as much as disappointment. 
The biographer describes the incident smartly :— 

Resolute to give them of his best, and judging the “reverend and 
men” whom he was about to address as free to follow out the truth as him- 
self, the conscientious and simple-minded preacher went down to the depths 
of his subject, and, all-forgetful of committees and rules of “ practical useful- 
ness,” set before them the impossible missionary — the man not trained in any 
College, or by any method yet invented — the man the speaker himself could 
and would have been, but for what he considered the interposition of Provi- 
dence. The amazed and doubtful silence, the unwilling fascination with 
which they must have listened through those inevitable hours to that 
visionary in his visionary description — watching in impatience and helpless 
indignation while the wild but sublime picture of a man who certainly could 
not be identified among their own excellent but unsublime messengers rose 
before the multitudinous audience in which, a little while before, official 
eyes must have rejoiced over a host of new subscribers — all, alas! melting 
away under the eloquence of their splendid Malaprop—may easily be 
imagined. 

The incident was, indeed, of cardinal importance in Irving’s 
career. There seems to have been no falling off in his eloquence, 
no symptom of exhaustion in the matter or manner of his dis- 
courses. The days when West-end equipages filled with ladies 
rolled up to the chapel door, of course, soon away ; but the 
full power of his preaching continued to be felt, and the vigour of 
his writings, however deficient in real logical power, was still 
acknowledged by men of the highest ability, by divines and states- 
men, by poets and philosophers. But from this time, and from 
this event, which occurred when he had been but two years in 
London, is dated the first opening of the breach between Irvi 
and that which, as he says with some bitterness himself, “ calls i 
the religious world;” and when it was found that he was not a 
man whom it was safe to make use of, a large part of bis popu- 
larity with a large portion of his earlier admirers and flatterers 
was lost. ‘The name of Irving became an object of incessant 
attack in the newspapers, es y in the religious mewspepersy 
and a generation which could not comprehend the real simplicity 
of his character pertinaciously insi that he was a knave and @ 
tide of fashion wh Irving’s chapel 

he tide of fashion which suddenly set u ing’s 

sealed, as we just said, his doom. e oe tas very far, from 
throwin oy oubt upon his earnestness and entire self-devotion. 
We are far from insinuating even that he was spoilt, as an ordinary 
weak or vain man would be, by the flatteries poured upon him. 
We can easily believe that many little traits of apparent self- 
consciousness and self-satisfaction, which were eagerly caught up 
and noted against him, were due to a simplicity amounting to 

ing light from the 


oddity of character, and set in a more 
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undeniable oddity of his person and manner. The overwhelming 
evidences this gives to his perfect truthfulness, 
even to the last, was not wanted to persuade us, at least, 
of the genuine goodness and greatness of Irving's character. 
But Irving’s training had been unfortunately a narrow one, and 
his mind was deficient in logical power. The flatteries he received 
confirmed him — as whom would they not confirm ? — in the un- 
doubted self-reliance which he derived as much from this defi- 
ciency of his knowledge as from his naturally bold and haughty 
temper ; and the whole period of his ministry in London was a 

in obstinacy, bigotry, and infatuation. Progress indeed 
there was. Every year saw him launch out, attended and cheered 
by a group of funatical applauders, in some fresh development of 
what all Christian denominations regarded as heterodoxy. But 
his conviction of the justness of his views eorresponded with his 
consciousness of his sincerity, and he seems to have been, like a 
true enthusiast, unable to conceive that where he meant right he 
could possibly judge or argue wrong. The kind of men by whom 
in his latter years he was exclusively surrounded, of whom Mr. 
Drummond was the type, and probably the most favourable 
specimen, shows how low he had fallen in common sense and logical 
understanding. 

Mrs. Oliphant has considerable qualifications for the task she 
has undertaken. Her book is far too long; her style is far too 
wordy ; and she follows far too readily, and with a fatal facility, in 
the wake of the modern sensation-biographers. As cowslip unto 
oxlip is, so is she to Mr. Hepworth Dixon. Nevertheless, it 
cannot be merely from the nature of her subject that she has been 
enabled to produce a truly interesting and most affecting memoir. 
The book is written with a genuine enthusiasm which redeems its 
affectations. ‘The great service she has done to the object of her 
admiration is in producing more than one series of his letters to 
his wife, which must for ever place his thorough earnestness and 
simplicity beyond cavil. The last of these is probably unique in 
literature, and we hope that no one who takes up the volumes 
with the intention of casting his eyes over them will lay them 
down without fastening upon the last fifty pages. Worn with 
fatigue from incredible labours, wearied with disappointments, 
abandoned by his earliest friends, renounced by the Church of his 
love and faith, harassed by the small band of still remaining ad- 
herents, who were themselves evidently wearying of him, his 
health began rather suddenly to break up, and he suffered from the 
inward pains and faintnesses in which we so long refuse to recog- 
nise the warnings of incipient consumption. Among other wild 
fancies, he had conceived the persuasion that all bodily sickness is 
the sign and consequence of sin, and is to be met and baffled by 
the arms of the spirit. He had already wrestled with the cholera 
in faith, and had been triumphant. So now he went forth to 
wrestle with consumption, making a tour on horseback through 
Wales—a tour of preaching indoors or outdoors, in all weathers 
and under every circumstance of fatigue and feebleness, blessing 
God for every pulsation of reviving vigour, and rebuking himself 
for every sleepless night or wearied waking. Such a picture of 
spiritual strength and weakness was never perhaps drawn before ; 
and it is impossible that it can ever be overlooked henceforth by 
those who seek to delineate the character of this very remarkable 
man. With the materials now set before us, a life ought 
to have a niche in every gallery of religious biography; and not- 
withstanding all his defects and errors, there are few lives of the 
saints that will be fuller of instruction, interest, and consolation. 


EASTWICK’S SPEECHES ON INDIAN AFFAIRS.* 


if is 100 soon to judge the system of Indian government over- 
thrown in 1858 by comparing its practical working with 
that of the system established in its room. At first sight, such a 
comparison would appear to be wholly unfavourable to the dis- 
carded plan. ‘The marvellous recovery of the Indian finances 
would be sure to be set to the credit of the new arrangements, 
even if the coincidence between the change of government and 
the surplus at Calcutta bad been entirely fortuitous; but in 
truth it is quite possible that, if the East India Company had 
continued to rule in India, the Indian exchequer might not 
have filled and overflowed with the extraordinary rapidity which 
all the world has been admiring. The reason is one which reflects 
no great discredit on the dethroned corporation. The measures 
which have replenished the Treasury have not been carried 
through without very considerable hardship to individuals, and 
even to classes, or without considerable disregard of just expec- 
tations. A set of remedies so severe and drastic the Company 
would probably not have brought itself to prescribe without gra- 
dually inuring the patient to the treatment. It was one of the 
best of masters. ‘The very faults with which it was reproached — 
its closeness and clannishness — rendered it particularly tender to 
the reasonable claims of individuals who had taken service with 
it; nor would any consideration probably have induced it to appl 

the rule that the public always gains at the expense of individuals 
with that extreme rigour which has characterized the reforms 
carried out through the agency of Mr. Laing. 

When the enemies of the East India Company asserted that 
the peculiar form of Indian government was the sole cause of the 
annual deficit in the Indian Budget, they probably expected that 
a change of system would replenish the exchequer rather by some 
such financial legerdemain as was projected by Mr. Wilson than 
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by the stern and simple of wholesale retrenchment. 
it must be allowed that, in the matter of finance, they have prov 
to a certain extent right, and thus it becomes an interesting us 
lation whether all the predictions which they hazarded are likely 
to receive the same amount of partial fulfilment. _ It is too early, 
as we said, to speak confidently on the subject, but on one point 
they do seem to have been altogether mistaken. The promise so 
often made that Indian affairs would receive a far larger share of 
attention from Parliament and from the country has been hitherto 
conspicuously falsified. The “hole-and-corner” government - 
charged against the Directors has been succeeded by a far deeper 
obscurity. Never was it so difficult for a gentleman with a theory 
about India to obtain a hearing. In the idlest session which the 
century has seen, Parliament absolutely refuses to give a night to 
Indian affairs; and Sir Charles Wood is far more oracular, posi- 
tive, and curt in his utterances than were the Directors who used 
to be taxed in old times with rising in Parliament merely to repel 
legitimate criticism and to stifle just complaint. In such a state of 
things it is curious to read the book before us. It would seem 
from it that the old Court of Proprietors discussed Indian subjects 
with far more frankness, fulness, and liberty of judgment than the 
House of Commons is ever likely to claim for itself. Captain 
Eastwick’s speeches have the temperance and moderation incident 
to great knowledge of the subject, but several of them are contro- 
versial, and enter with much force of feeling into some of the 
questions which have been most energetically debated by Indian 
authorities. Now, at present, discussion on India is virtually at 
an end. The Indian correspondents of the Times press their 
peculiar views on the public with the bitterness congenial to that 
climate ; but no whisper either of approval or disapproval rises from 
the country, and the leading article writer merely echoes the corre- 
spondent’s letter, simply to save himself the trouble of thinking 
ut it. But x gn. by persons with full information on 
the points in debate, such as that which gave occasion to the 
speeches in this volume, is absolutely unknown since the Act of 
four years since. The author, who is now a member of the Indian 
Council, may possibly there deliver himself of opinions as weighty 
as those he has just published, but the not inconsiderable advan- 
tages of taking the public into the confidence of Indian disputants 
have been quite renounced. 

About half of this volume consists of arguments delivered in 
the Court of East India Proprietors on behalf of the Ameers of 
Scinde. Though the greatest occurrences which took place before 
the Mutiny are almost too far off for interest, it is worth while 
reading through these speeches, both as throwing a good deal of 
light on an intricate story and as illustrating the efficiency of cer- 
tain checks on the Government of India which the old system in- 
cluded, but which the new one has apparently sacrificed. It may be 
necessary to mention that the view of the annexation of Scinde urged 
eighteen years ago on the East India Company by Captain East- 
wick has now completely prevailed. The truth was long obscured 
by the eloquence and audacity of Sir Charles Napier’s pancgyrista, 
but the case has at last been seen to be too flagrant fur mistake. 
To make restitution, in the circumstances in which the Indian 
Government was placed, was impossible ; but all which was in our 

wer has been done to render the situation of the dis 

rinces tolerable. On looking back, by the aid of Captain East- 
wick’s volume, on the causes which led to the perpetration of so 
great a wrong, we can see that the chief of them was ignorance of 
the East by the persons in whose hands the destinies of Scinde 
rested. The Ameers were treated by Lord Ellenborough and Sir 
Charles Napier on the strictest principles applied by diplomacy to. 
European sovereigns. They were dealt with exactly as if they 
had been absolute European monarchs. Yet they were not Princes 
in the European sense at all, but merely the chiefs of a particular 
tribe, the Talpours, which had the right of representing the mixed 
population of Scinde in all negotiations with foreign Powers. 
Owing to this mistake, no allowance whatever was made for the 
immense difficulties of their position, for the savage unruliness of 
the warlike tribes which followed their guidance, and for the 
limited power which they were able to bring to bear on their sup- 
posed subjects. Then, again, in construing the treaties which 
had been forced upon them, a literal strictness was used which 
ought to have no 1 in Indian diplomacy. The hesitations 
of a “ perplexed barbarian ” who thought that every demand of the 
greay conquering Power of India was expressly aimed at his inde- 
pendence, were interpreted as evidence of a deliberate purpose to 
disregard written obligations. Above ali, no precautions were taken 
against the fraudulent misrepresentations of persons who hoped 
to rise on the ruins of the Ameers. It is now conceded on all 
hands that all the evidence of treason which was not extracted 
from the acts of the Ameers themselves was fabricated by one of 
their own family, who that their confiscated property and 
forfeited power would devolve on himself. Aithough the part of 
Ali Moorad has been played so often in Anglo-Indian history, and 
has always been so eminently profitable to the performer, it never 
seems to have occurred for a moment to Lord Ellenborough that 
it could be repeated in his time. As to Sir @barles Napier, 
it was the peculiar misfortune of the Ameers to have to do 
with a man of his stamp— unscrupulous, resolute, burning to 
seize the opportunity of distinction for which he had too long 
waited, and, above all, belonging to a family of self-admirers. 
If we e of Sir Charles Napier as one of the most outrageously 
be-puffed of mankind, and of Sir William Napier as netied, 


the most unblushing of puff-writers, we should only do injusti 
because disparaging terms are always ill applied to men of genius. 
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Ever thoug¥, however, the undoubted genius of the Napiers 
should be considered as justifying the language of the one and 
the acts. of the other in respect of the dispossession of the 

no sort of exeuse can be invented for the calumnies 


One of ‘these speec 
As Sir James was the object of the most virulent invective 
which ever flowed from the tongue and pen of the Napiers, on account 
ofhis' denunciation of Sir Charles's conduct in Scinde, it is natural 
that Captain Eastwick’s abhorrence ofthe policy followed in that 
country should entail a corresponding admiration of Outram. But 
really the story has only to be known to awaken enthusiasm in 
anybody. ‘There have undoubtedly been men in the Indian army 
as brave as Outram. There have been men in both services who, 
like him, have ‘hazarded all their hopes of advancement rather 
than aequiesce in injustice. There have been some whose know- 
ledge of native character, and power of penetrating native intrigues, 
were not less than his. There have been men who have performed 
the same wonderful exploit of taming and civilizing wild Indian 
tribes, teaching them to forego their rude and cruel practices, and 
disciplining them into the active guardians of the peace they had 
systematically broken. But the singularity of Outram is that his 


fame is compounded of reputation in all these lines, and that his- 


distinction in any one of them would have been enough to make 
any one man famous for life.. The civilizer of the Bheels is also 
the officer who staked everything in protesting against the oppres- 
sion of the Scinde Ameers ; and the diplomatist, not less wary and 
experienced than Sir Richmond Shakspeare, has conducted enter- 
as hardy as those of Sir Herbert Edwardes, and commanded 
armies as skilfully as Pollock or Nott. The test of the new 
military system just established in India will be its capacity for 
ing soldiers of Outram's type. If it fails to create and 

ing them out, one great instrument of government and one 
or a for the preservation of the empire will have been 
‘away. It.is too early to judge the new army, just as it is 

teo: early to pass a confident opinion on the new plan of govern- 
ment; but’ it is an obvious prima facie objection to the system 
which is to regulate the relations of the staff-corps with the rest of 
the: British army in India, that it certainly does seem to divorce 
administrative; linguistic, and diplomatic aptitudes from the 
ordinary duties of the officer to-an extent hitherto unprecedented 
imIndia. Nobody: doubts bat that great men of some kiad will 
yet appear among the British in India; but there are too many 
signs that the supply of men resembling the subject of Captain 
Eastwick’'s: eloquent panegyric will in fature be stinted, if not 


THE QUADRATURE OF THE CIRCLE.* 
| re Anatomy is.a curious if not a pleasing stucy, and 
every one knows with how much zeal the morbid anatomy 
of the mind has been discussed by a class of physicians who re- 
cognise:no distinction between folly and: intellectual madness, or 
between what they call moral insanity and what the vulgar de- 


nominatecrime. We have nothing just: now to say on this last’ 


worn-out topic,.but we beg to present to the curious in these 
matters one: of: the: most perfect specimens of a not uncommon 
type of dera intellect, together with the details of the 
treatment: which unfortunately failed to reduce the disorder. 
The patient, we» may premise, passes for a man of sound mind; 
and.on the title-page of the book which he has been at the pains 
of publishing to inform the world of his peculiar deficiency, he is 
careful to record the fact that he is a member of the Mersey 
Docks:and Harbour Board—so that-it must be quite understood 
that his pet mania is: something entirely different from those 
forms: of mental. malady; which disqualify a man from talang 
part in: the business of life. The doctors have not yet in- 
vented a» designation for his) disease— we wish they would; 
but it may be described as a mania for uttering non- 
sense on subjects which the: patient has not attempted to 
understand. . enough: it may be thought—too common, 
perhaps, to deserve much examination: That is true, but it is 
seldom that.so admirable an:example is met with ; and we believe 
that this is the first book in which the symptoms, the treatment, 
and the lamentable result have ever been published by the victim 
himself for the instruction of psychological students. As our 
object is to consider the mode of treatment, rather than the dis- 
order itself, a:short account of the:shape which the malady took’ 


suffice. 
n ancient times it was a favourite pastime of geometricians 
until the impracticability of the pursuit was proved) to puzzle 
brains. with the t to discover a square related in-some 
have the same area 


way to the diameter of a-cirele, which 
* The Quudrature of the Cirele.— Correspondence between an Eminent 


as the proposed circle. Presented in» this Aion before the ine: 
commensurability of the circumference to the diameter had been: 
proved, it was no discredit to old philosophers that they» 
some one, whoever he may have been, a serious grudge for havi 
invented a name for the: inquiry — the Quadrature of the Circle 
—which has ever since exercised an inexplicable fascination over’ 
the minds of very ignorant, very conceited, and ve n 
headed men. There isa sort of hazy vagueness about the notion» 
of setting to work “to square: the circle,” which feeds the hal- 
lucination of minds: like that of: the unfortunate Mr. Smith 
In the year 1859, the distinguished Harbour Commissioner 
resented himself at Aberdeen, bent upon delivering himself of 
fis great discovery at the meeting of the British Association, 
He had squared the circle. He knew and gloried in the: fact 
that every mathematician who had lived for many centuries had 
been familiar with the proof that the circumference and the dia- 


problem was therefore i ible. But he felt that he was the 
man to prove the whole world wrong, and went to Aberdeen with 
the conviction that he, with no other preliminary study than that; 
of Walkingham’s Tuéor’s Assistant, was the one great light of 
the age who was to refute arguments which he had never read, 
and the very language of symbols of which he had never learned 
to understand. i 
cussion on the Astronomer Royal, he details the proceedings: 
(remarkable for the modest assurance which they displayed) by 
which he forced his nonsense upon the nature of the assem- 


would have been nothing to record but the reappearance of a not 
unknown form of ignorance and conceit. But it fortunately 
happened that the world contained a mathematician who pitied 
the evidently sincere delusion of the fancied discoverer, and 
Quixotically endeavoured to cure him of his mania. It would 
be just as easy, as the event proved, to cure a lunatic’ who 
believes that he is Nebuchadnezzar or Beelzebub as to reason’ 
a man of Mr. Smith's stamp out of the dream that he is a 
great discoverer; and the “eminent mathematician” (the title 
by which Mr. Smith conceals the name of his too compas- 
sionate friend) little knew the task he was undertaking when, in 
a-sanguine moment, he volunteered to satisfy the patient “ that 
his: highly ingenious reasoning rested on a fallacy.” From that 
moment the sufferer was hopelessly incurable. The illustrious 
James Smith had at last got what he liad pined for all his life— 
an antagonist—and one, we may mention, who was really as: good 
a mathematician as the most ambitious of seiolists could desire 
to vanquish. 

The correspondence thus commenced fills 157 pages of large- 
octavo: print, and so. completely did the patient triumph over 
the skill of the amateur physician, that the last words of the 
last letter are a complacent assurance that Smith “ will be glad 
to find that the eminent mathematician is of the moral 
has at length been satisfactorily solved.” the benefit of lady, 
correspondence between: a man of first-rate powers and a lunatic 
had ended by the latter trusting that his friend would no longer’ 
deny that two. and two made five: And now comes the real 
moral of this rather uninviting tale. When the disputants 
were so unequal in power, and the truth so demonstrably om 
the side of the stronger, why was the result only to increase 
the tenacity; with which the un y Mr. Smith clung to his 
delusion? The phenomenon explains itself by a glance at the 
correspondence. Mr. Smith’s. disease was one of those dis- 
orders which consist in the total absence of some one particular. 
faculty. ‘The missing quality was the power of reasoning, and, of. 
course, the most luminous arguments had exactly the same 


of people go creditably through the world, get. ricb, brin 
families, and live with exemplary 
suspicion of insanity being cast upon them, who are yet, for.any 
pares of logical argument, totally reason-blind — just as colour- 
lind subjects, if they keep their own counsel and don’t under 
take to act as railway signalmen, may pass through life without. 
feeling themselves or grey to others their incapacity to see. 
red rays. Unfortunately for hi > Mr. Smith picked up the: 


essence, and the eminent mathematician turned the red light of: 
his reasonings upon his colour-blind patient with an absence of. 
effect which makes the correspondence one of the most melan-~ 
choly humorous things that were ever printed. Of course,, the. 
stuff which Mr, Smith had written was. crammed fuli of ineon-- 
y pointing out one of them, suggesti it 
would be as well not to talk 
being of the same. size as a. line --a sort. of licence which is 
only admitted in the ineongruous. talk of medical students. 
who propose to knock their: friends inte. the middle of pext 
funnily inquire how far it.is from London-bridge to.one 
iy 

The first assault only brought out. Mr. Smith’s. hallucination » 
in greater force, so. a. new: mode.of: treatment was attemptéds. 
The question was stated in its narrowest and simplest form, and 
the discoverer was. invited to tender his proofs that the ratio of 


Mathematician. and James Smith. London: Simpkins, Marshall, & Co. 


circumference to diameter was, as he maintained, exactly 3°125°° 


wasted their efforts in the pursuit of a chimera. Still, we do owe» 


meter of a circle were incommensurable quantities, and that his» 


fier narrating a vain attempt to inflict a dis-~ 


bled savans. There the matter might have ended, and there” 


courage to admit that. the:problem of the nee of the circle: 
‘or 
readers, we may explain that. the case is precisely the same as if a” 


effect on him which a. ray of light. has on a blind man. This- 
is not so uncommon a malady as may be supposed. Thousands. 


jargon of argument without being able to comprehend its. 


\| 


= 
ae to. which one» gave utterance, and the other publicity, as to | 
a the private life of the unhappy Seindian Princes. It is miserable 
tothink that the English public was partly reconciled to the an- 
nexation of Seinde by the assurances of the Napiers that the 
— Ameers-were constantly drunk, and flogged their wives with iron 
whips. These utterly irrelevant charges are now known to have 
: been entirely false. The Ameers were conspicuous among Indian 
| Mahometan houses for their strict observance of the precepts of 
the Koran, and among the things-which ultimately gained them | 
most sympathy in India none had such effect as the unswerving | 
= devotion manifested to them by their wives. 
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to 1—that is,;as°25 to 8, instead of being represented by the 
i which hav been proved to be the 
true proportion. ‘There is a familiar of great service in 
personal and domestic wranglings, known as begging the question, 
and this: proved to be almost the only one.of the processes 
dogic «with which Mr. Smith was acquainted, Accordingly, the 
challenge was accepted with. alacrity, and a long and triumphant 
proof was sent, the only defect of which was that it began by 
assuming that the circumference was to the diameter as 25 to 8, 
and ended by coming back, after a roving excursion, to the con- 
- ion that therefore the diameter was to the circumference as 
28 to.25. 

Eminent mathematicians are always obstinate men, and no 
thought of giving up his task occurred at this stage to our hope- 
ful Quixote. After his first process had failed in subduing the 
disease, he made a vigorous assault on two sides at once. One 
missive was despatched to Mr. Smith, containing the common 
trigonometrical proof that the ratio in question was the non- 
terminating decimal 3°14159 . . . . Another letter was de- 
spatched .at the heels of the first, in which the Smithian proof 
was condensed into a form equivalent to this : — “ On a diameter, 
unity, describe a circle whose circumference shall be 3}, then the 
circumference of the said circle is to the diameter as 25 to 8, 
.Q.E.D.” Mr. Smith was invited to accept this as a fair state- 
ment of his own reasoning, and the eminent mathematician 
thought that between his ewn trigonometrical proof and his 
reductio ad absurdum of his adversary’s argument, he should 
fairly bring poor Mr. Smith to a perception of the truth. He 
was never further from it. With a queer mixture of cunning 
and-audacity, the patient replied to the first letter that “ when 
it suited his convenience he could point out without the least 
difficulty the fallacy of the demonstration offered”—the very 
language of which, as he afterwards. impliedly acknowledged, he 
did not comprehend. To the second letter his answer was 
crushing. He admitted that his reasoning had been fairly stated, 
but was ineapable of seeing the least objection to assuming the 
theorem which he undertcok to prove. Not even yet was the 
patient given up, but he got the better of his correspundent. at 
every turn, and at last, with an adroitness at catching the language 
of others which is a familiar characteristic of deficient in 
reasoning powers, he turned the tables on his opponent by boldly 
asserting that the trigonometrical proof which -be could not com- 
prehend was quite beside the question, because it assumed the 
very point’ to be decided. He was himself incapable of seeing 
that to beg the question involved any fallacy in argument; but 
he thought it an admirable device to charge the defect, of which 
his. own proofs had been accused, upon the counter-demonstration 
which he could not so much:as read. 

Seeing that logic could find no entrance into the cranium of 
Mr. Smith, our eminent mathematician tried another device. 
‘Trace a large circle on the sand, he suggested, and measure it, 
and you will find your ratio wrong. But philosopher Smith 
awas\not to be beaten by a contrivance so coarse as this. All 
measurements, he was satisfied, were fallacious. So he would 
mot try «them; and being equally sure that all trigonometry 
rwas false, he would not qualify himself for:a trigonometrical 
problem, by learning the ABC of the science; and then, with 
drearier and.drearier prolixity, he plunged into a new set of 
-proofs of a slightly different kind. At first. he had simply begged 
athe question and reasoned in .a circle. Now he eli it 
instead. With marvellous industry be piled up heaps of theorems, 
the truth of which was quite independent of the question he was 
dnvestiguting, introduced bis assumption into both sides of what 
mathematicians call an identical equation, and proudly pointed 
‘to the acearacy of his-reaults es evidence of the truth of his 


he vanity of the poor patient had now been fed up to a point 
sat which it. began to run riot. At this stage he condoles with his 
would-be teacher on the fallacy of his reasonings, and consoles 
him with the acknowledgment that he is “certainly so far justi- 
fied that he can advance the names of Newton, La Place, and 
Des. Cartes” as sharers in the same -error. ‘This was the 
finishing touch, and probably Mr. Smith experienced an-exquisite 
thrili of delight when he received the ‘rather tart reply that 
“humility was obviously not one of bis characteristics.” Humility 
for him— the great discoverer —what could be more prepos- 
-terous? ‘And what more satisfactory proof of the cogency of 
his arguments) than this tacit al to the authority which-he 
defied? The mania was incurably fixed by the curative process 
which was applied with sad an ignorance of the charac- 
teristics of the case. Mr. Smith had become infinitely more 
conceited, and not a jot less ignorant than at first; and he pro- 
ceeded to repay the kindness of ‘his injudicious friend by insisting 
on printing the whole correspondence. In vain did Eminent 
‘Mathematician protest against being gibbeted as one who had 
‘undertaken a ridiculous task, though he succeeded at last in 
getting his name suppressed. ‘The worthy Harbour Commis- 
‘sioner, who was too dense to understand a piece of schoolboy 
‘mathematics, was not less obtuse in comprehending that it was 
‘dishonourable to publish a private correspondence. There was 
-teally no great harm done, after all; for, however one may be 
di to smile at the extravagant good-nature which proposed 
to find both age ~ and brains for a squarer of the circle, the 


were foolish enough to enter into a correspondence with a man 
of such ignorance and stupidity! that: no amount of argument 
could possibly influence his silly judgment, [ can see no reason 
why you should have the Jeast objection to the publication, for 


of | in that case I should be the party gibbeted, not you.” |This is 


true enough, and the stery will not be without its.use if it teaches 
eminent mathematicians in future not to seek to cure, by reason- 
ing, the absence of the reasoning faculty. Mr. Smith’s ‘book 
shows, at any rate, that the disorder is proof against the utmost 
clearness of ex ion, and the most exemplary patience and 
st idi . 


CARNOT. 

HE character of Carnot, and the quiet and d patriotic part 
which he played in the midst the of 
the French Revolution — the immense capacity which he exhibited 
as the general of fourteen armies simultaneously — his vast pete | 
of resources, and the unflinching faith in his country whi 
enabled him to organize the series of victories which liberated the . 
soil of France from the feet of the invader — have met with but 
scant justice hitherto at the hands of the historians of his time. 
And the reasons are not far to seek. Carnot was not a theatrical 
personage, nor one who thrust himself forward into the.scene of 
public notoriety, although the work he did was immense, and its 
importance in the wr of France inappreciable. It is always 
useless to speculate on what might have happened in certain con- 
tingencies. It has been said that Mirabeau might have saved the 
French monarchy. But this is certain, that without Carnot, 
France would have been a conquered country in 1793 and 1794. 
Napoleon said to him, on taking leave of him for the last time, 
Curnot, je vous ai connu trop tard, and without Carnot, it may 
be said there would have been no Napoleon; although, with true 
republican austerity, he kept aloof from the man whom he hel 
to make during the whole of the period of Imperial glory. Of all 
the historians of the Revolution, Thiers is the only one who 
gives him anything like due appreciation; and even he takes 
occasion to lower his abilities in order to exalt those of his own 
idol. Indeed the qualities of Carnot were not such as to arrest 
the attention or attract the sympathies of those who are the 
best known historians of the French Revolution. Carnot being 
simply a patriot, a man of profound seientific genius, a surprising 
administrator of unimpeachable integrity, without vanity, fanati- 
cism, or love of self- izement—a statesman of the Wash- 
ington stamp, but with a vaster intellect than the American leader 
his figure is not an imposing one among the theatrical actors of 
the bloody drama of the Revolution, characterized by every aban- 
donment of passion and extravagance of crime. He ‘has neither 
the conceit and sanguinary pedantry of Robespicrre to recommend 
him, nor the splendid immorality of Mirabeau and Danton, nor 
the murderous ferocity of Marat, nor the ambition or.unscru- 
pulousness of Napoleon. Consequently the Bonapartist historian, 
the Robespierrian advocate, the Mirabeau rhapsodist, and the 
morbid sympathizers with the bloodstained artificers of atrocit; 
have passed him by-with supercilious disregard. But the w 
which Carnot did looms more and more out of the tugmoil of the 
times when dispassionately considered, and the few: who really 
esteemed.Carnot at his due worth are precisely those who were the 
most capable of doing so. Among these is Arago, who with’ his 
enthusiastic temperament was naturally attracted towards a 
brother in science, for Carnot’s name will live for ever in the 
history of mathematics. As the author of most important dis- 
coveries in the theory of mechanics and the Ifinitesimal 
Calculus, Arago, from the universality of his abilities, was not 
less able to appreciate Carnot’s labours. as an .administrator 
and a Minister of War than in science; and the short ‘bio- 
graphy he has. written isa worthy tribute of the admiration of 
a great man to one who was still greater. Strangely enough, too, 

Niebuhr was also.a great admirer of Carnot, though he had never 
seen him. He was forcibly struck by the strong Roman type 
of his character, and “ooo his praise in language surpris- 
ingly warm -for ‘a man of Niebuhr's “Carnot,” he 
wrote to a friend, “is in, some. respects eatest man of this 

e; his virtue is of an exquisite nature. My politics differ from 
his, and my love for him may seem an anomaly, but this love 
exists. If only a. morsel.of bread remained to me in. the 
world {should be proud to divide it with Carnot.” If Carnot were 
alive now, he, woot doubtless consider the neglect of MM. Lamar- 
tine, Michelet, and Louis Blanc more than counterbalanced by 
the praise of such men as Arago and Niebuhr. During. the 
seventeen months in which Carnot was virtually General-in- 
Chief of all the armies. of France, his achievements have thus 
been summed up by Arago:— 27 -victories, of which eight 
were pitched battles; 120 combats, 80,000 enemies killed, 
g1,000 made prisoners, 116 towns taken, 230 forts and lesser 
places carried, 3,800 eannon and 70,000 muskets, go. flags, and 
an immense quantity of ammunition captured from the enemy. 
“ Where pay found,” said Fox, in the English Parliament, “ a 
similar campaign in the whole annals of Europe?” ‘What should 
make these results more estimable in the eyes of the historian 
is the consideration that they were all gained in.a patriotic 
war for the defence of the territory, and uot in a war of aggnes- 
sion. But it is a curious example of how much more the names 


‘objection to the publication is conclusively answered by Mr. 
Smith himself,.in the only words of sense which ‘his book con- 
tains ~“If.” he-says, you mean that, in an evil moment, you 
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of victories are kept alive by the glory, however vain, of the com- 
manders who gain them than by the intrinsic merits of the cause 
in which they were obtained, that all the names of the series of 
victories won by Republican France in defence of her territory 
have little brilliance by the side of the great successes of Na- 

leon. | Hondschoote, Wattignics and Fleurus show feebly 
by the side of Jena, Austerlitz, and Wagram. And yet the 
armies and achievements of Republican France have far more 
moral worth and dignity when compared with those of the Empire. 
Under Napoleon the camp was the soldier's home and his country, 
and he fought for the glory of the army; but the soldiers of 
Carnot were all patriots. Their victories were the victories of 
patriotism, won, not by conscripts, but by volunteers, rushing to 
the frontiers at the cry Za patrie est en danger, without shoes 
to their feet, or bread to eat. And when their service was over, 
the difference of the two soldiers was as great as that of their 
motives, The Imperialist remained always a soldier — the volun- 
teer of Carnot, like the soldier of Cromwell, was merged in the 
citizen. 

A life of Carnot by his son, M. Hippolyte Carnot, has long been 
announced, and the first volume is now gery This contains 
the most important — of Carnot’s life, and, though it wants 
that homogeneity and straightforward purpose which is essential 
to a good biography, yet will be most valuable as containing 
authentic evidence from which various misconceptions relating to 
its subject can be corrected, and as preserving little incidents and 
sayings of Carnot which characterize the man, and give a more 
lifelike impression of him to the reader. It is, however, usually 
found to be a perilous thing for a son to undertake the biography 
of a father, and M. Hippolyte Carnot has not escaped from the 
danger of being led to give undue prominence and prolixity to 
many family circumstances which for historic or literary purposes 
are unimportant. 

Carnot was born in Burgundy, the country of Bossuet, Vauban, 
and Buffon, at the little town of Nolay, on the Céte d'Or, 
between Beaune, Autun, and Chalon, on the 13th of May, 1753. 
His father was an avocat of respectable family, and Carnot, whose 
full name was Lazare Nicolas Marguerite Carnot, was one of 
eighteen children, of whom only seven came to mature age. 
His childhood was passed at home, and the first striking 
incident in his life occurred at ten years of age, when he 
was taken by his mother to a theatre at Dijon. In the 
course of the piece, certain military evolutions were performed, 
While the actors were engaged in one, young Carnot, to the 
dismay of his mother and the astonishment of the spectators, rose 
from his seat and addressed the general of the stage troops on 
the unmilitary character of his operations, and showed him that 
his artillery was exposed unnecessarily to the fire of the enemy’s 
fortifications, and where it ought to be placed. The actors 
fell into confusion; Madame Carnot was in despair; the pit 
and boxes were convulsed with laughter. The boy alone 
sat self-possessed in the premonitory assurance of military 
genius. The only branch of the army open to the sons of 
roturiers before the Revolution was the Engineers, and for this, 
accordingly, the young Carnot was destined. From twelve to 
fifteen he was educated at the seminary of Autun, when he was 
removed te Paris, where he was placed at the military school of M. 
de Longpré ; fur private schools then undertook the duties after- 
wards fulfilled by the Ecole Polytechnique. At this school 
Carnot had the benefit of the tuition of D'Alembert, and he pre- 
served to his latest days precious recollections of the old 
geometrician. Carnot subsequently entered the school of En- 

ineers at Mézieres, where he was also a pupil of Bossut and 

e celebrated Monge. At twenty he was a lieutenant in the 
garrison at Calais. For some years he disappears in the obscurity 
of garrison life at various towns in Picardy and Normandy. We 
know, however, that he was then engaged in educating, for his 
own profession, his younger brother, who sat with him afterwards on 
the benches of the Legislative Assembly, and was by his side on 
the eventful day of Wattignies. At the age of thirty he became 
captain by seniority. 

Carnot’s first appearance as a candidate for public distinction 
was at the age of thirty-one, when he gained the prize offered b 
the Academy of Dijon for the best Eloge de Vauban. Bot 
matter and ae obtained the applause of the,first men of the 
time — of the Prince de Condé, of Prince Henry of Prussia, brother 
of Frederic the Great, and of Buffon. Prince Henry especially 
was so attracted by Carnot’s ability, that he endeavoured to per- 
suade him to accept service in the Prussian army. For the next 
seven years Carnot sank again into obscurity. We only know 
that he was busying himself with science and his profession — 
writing treatises on mechanics and fortifications, and also from 
time to time composing chansons, published in the Almanachs of 
the time, which fixed themselves in the mind of the young 
Beranger. For Carnot had a strong vein of the poet in his tem- 
perament; and conjoined with this, as is often the case, he had a 

uick enthusiasm fur every new invention, especially for the 

ontgolfier balloon, then on its trial, and about which he wrote 
scientific disquisitions. His private reading, like that of most of 
his contemporaries among the leaders of the Revolution, was 
Rousseau and Plutarch, and to these he added Polybius, Thucy- 
dides, and Cesar. 

Carnot was married in 1791. He and his younger brother, 
Carnot-Feulins, married two sisters of a citizen of Saint Omer, a 
retired officer of the civil department of the army, and the same 
year he Legislative Assembly, and his historic life 


commenced. Carnot’s military talents and knowledge were soon 
apparent, and he was speedily appointed to high positions of trust. 

is age work began in 1793, when Dumouriez turned traitor, 
and the wreck of his army was being driven back from position 
to position. Valenciennes and Condé opened their gates to the 
enemy; Mayence, pressed by famine, had capitulated; 20,000 
Piedmontese had passed the Alps; 40,000 Vendeans, under 
Cathelineau, were triumphant on both sides of the Loire ; Toulouse 
was in the hands of the English ; Marseilles and Lyons were dis- 
affected. When the news of the treason of Dumouriez reached 
Paris, the famous Committee of Public Safety was formed, and 
Carnot, then with the army of the north, was recalled to direct 
the whole military operations of France. Three weeks afterwards 
the victory of Hondschoote was gained, and in six weeks the vic- 
tory of Wattignies, and then a successive series of victories 
effaced the traces of previous disasters. Wattignies is the most 
brilliant day in all Carnot’s career. Napoleon one day, in his 
Conseil d’ Etat, recounted the incidents of the battle of Wattignies, 
calling it “ Le plus beau fait darmes de la Révolution ;” and adding, 
“ Savez-vous, messieurs, qui a fait cela? C'est Carnot.” . Nine 
years afterwards he gave a pension to Carnot, by a decree con- 
taining these words —“ Carnot n'ett-il fait que de contribuer au 
déblocus de Maubeuge, il aura toujours droit a ma reconnaissance.” 
Carnot, on this occasion, was virtually the commander in the field. 
He overruled Jourdan’s orders in a manner which led to victory, 
and at the most critical point of combat, he himself, in the cos- 
tume of a representant, took a musket, and led a column of 
infantry. By the victory of Wattignies, the siege of Maubeuge, 
then pressed to the last extremity, was raised, the positions of 
Cobourg carried, and the allied armies prevented from marching 
on Paris. Cobourg himself had felt so confident in his position, 
that he had said — “ Les républicains sont dexcellents soldats, mais 
sils me délogent Dict je consens a me faire républicain moi- 
méme. 

On no other occasion was Carnot in the field, but his plans of 
campaign of each of the fourteen armies of France were drawn up 
with wonderful minuteness, and it is said that the limits he pre- 
scribed were never overpassed without evil consequences. His 
directions to Pichegru were all written with his own hand. He 
prescribed the places where battle was to be given, and those where 
simple demonstrations were to be made and skirmishes engaged ; 
the strength of each garrison and each post was laid down, and 
the arrangements for supplies of ammunition and provision were 
most carefully organized. At the same time Carnot read himself all 
the despatches and correspondence connected with his department, 
and his searching observation was continually directed among the 
lower ranks of the army. He detected the merit of Hoche 
in the young sergeant, and Moreau, Jourdan, Pichegru, and 
Buonaparte found speedy recognition in his favour. 

Those who have read the Misérables will not easily forget the 
vivid picture Victor Hugo has drawn of the degradation of a Con- 
ventionnel after the Restoration, and will readily understand how, 
during the days of the fatuous intoxication of the Jeunesse Dorée, 
royalist writers would attempt to gain power by blackening the 
memory and lessening the merit of Carnot, whose genius alone 
had prevented the forcible restoration of royalty by foreign arms 
in 1793. Of the several charges brought against him, that of in- 
gratitude to the Prince de Condé is proved to be false, simply by 
a comparison of dates. It is more difficult to justify his con- 
tinuance as a member of the Comité de Salut Public during the 
scenes of atrocity of the Terror; but his inflexible patriotism, 
his entire absorption in the direction of the armies, his abstinence 
from all internal polities, except to modify or avert the sanguinary 
measures of his colleagues, and his entire ignorance of the orders 
of internal police as issued day by day, are very powerful reasons to 
urge for his absolution, He acted without flinching on the great 
principle — doubtless also the source of many crimes — Perisse 
ma reputation et que mon pays soit sauvé. At the same time it 
would seem that it was nothing but Carnot’s special capacity 
which saved his head. Robespierre exhibited the most ridiculous 
jealousy of his colleague, and annoyance in not being able to get 
rid of him, Cambon on one occasion found Robespierre in Carnot’s 
bureau, with his head between his hands, surrounded by maps and 
military treatises, and striking from time to time the table in spite 
and vexation, saying, Je n’y comprendrais jamais rien. On one 
occasion, when his arrest was demanded in the Convention, 
Bourdon de l’Oise saved his life by these words, Oserez-vous 
porter la main sur celui qui a organisé la victoire dans les armées 
JSrangaises ?— and from that day the title of organizateur de la 
victoire attached itself to Carnot for all time. In the succeeding 
elections Carnot was named deputy by fourteen departments. 


MERLIN.* 


ie is much to be wished that some one would take up the 
subject of Celtic antiquities in the true spirit of a critical 
historian. The Celts still exist—their languages are still spoken. 
They form a considerable item in the population of one great 
European Power, and they form more than an item—they form the 
real essence of the nation—in another. The greater part of Wales, 
beet of Ireland, part of Scotland, and the native population of 
fan, still retain their Celtic speech; and a “4 portion again of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, though the language has now 
died out, was Celtic in comparatively recent times. In France 


* Myrdhinn, ow Merlin, son Histoire, ses Ciuvres, son Ine 
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the Celt still lingers in Britanny, and we cannot doubt that 
in all Northern France. the Celts still form the real kernel of the 
nation. They have adopted the language of one set of conquerors ; 
they have stolen the national name and the national heroes of 
another; but the Gaul is still a Gaul all the same. Here, then, is 
an element far from inconsiderable in the two chief nations of 
Europe. But of its history and its literature we may say that 
absolutely nothing is known. It is not merely that the world at 
large, the “general reader,” knows nothing about it. The 
“general reader” knows exceedingly little about either Greek or 
Teutonic matters ; but the “ general reader” is not the only 7 
mankind, and there are plenty of people who understan th 
Greek and Teutonic matters very well. But Celtic matters 
nobody knows. Professor Zeuss knows the language, but nobody 
knows the history. Of course, there are plenty who think that 
they know it, but that is quite another thing from knowing. For 
our own part, we freely confess our total ignorance, and our 
earnest wish that some one would arise to teach us. We have 
reached the point of seeing what is wrong, but not that of secing 
what is right. The unlucky thing is that it is so very hard to 
find a man who at once knows Welsh and knows anything else. 
Few Welshmen are scholars, and few scholars understand Welsh. 
There is a vast mass of what professes to be ancient Celtic litera- 
ture, but those who can construe it cannot criticize it, and those who 
could criticize it cannot construe it. Welsh literature and Welsh 
— have therefore fallen into the hands of an inferior class— 
the class who babble patriotism at Eisteddfods, who call them- 
selves Bards and Druids, who believe that cromlechs are altars 
and that stone celts are sacrificial knives, and who are selected by 
the Master of the Rolls to edit the Annales Cambrie and the Brut 
y Tywysogion. 

The main cause of all this is to be found in the fact that the 
Celtic element, both in Gaul and Britain, has sunk from a national 
to a provincial position. This is the most fatal doom that can 
happen to the history and literature of any people. ae a very 
few curious scholars, no Englishman thinks of learning Welsh, and no 
Frenchman thinks of learning Breton. Why should an Englishman 
learn Welsh? It is not useful to him either in the way that Greek 
is useful, or in the way that French is useful. An educated Eng- 
lishman, if he travels, or even lives, in Wales itself, finds English 
the language of everybody of his own class, and finds that nearly 
everybody that he comes across knows at least English enough to 
answer his questions. He is not attracted to Celtic history or 
Celtic literature in the way that he is attracted to the history and 
literature of France, or Italy, or Germany. He either passes the 
whole thing by as unworthy of notice, or, if it chances to raise a 
languid curiosity in his mind, he is satisfied with believing what- 
ever the Welshmen choose to tell him. This last is no uncommon 
frame of mind; indeed, as a general rule, no one is so Welsh as an 
Englishman living on the Welsh border. Hence Welsh history 
and literature fall mainly into the hands of men who, if they know 
Welsh matters, certainly know nothing else, and who are wholly 
incapable of critically comparing their Welsh records with the 
records of any other nation. Add to this the point of local honour, 
which is so far stronger in a province than it is in a nation. 
People in the present position of either the Gaulish or the British 
Celts cling to every tradition as if it were a matter of life and 
death, and reject every intrusion of criticism as sacrilege. How the 
Druidical school deal with one of their countrymen who is wiser 
than themselves may be seen in the fate of Mr. Stephens of 
Merthyr. Mr. Stephens is a self-taught man of extraordinary 
natural powers, who only needed a more perfect early education 
to become the real historian of his country. Brought up in the 
thick of the Druidical sect, his strong sense has cast off their 
superstitions one by one, and he has come nearer than any other 
man to the position of a critical expounder of Celtic antiquity. 
Those who have heard the story will not easily forget it. Some 
Eisteddfod or other offered a prize for the best Essay on Prince 
Madoc’s Settlement in America. That the prize was fairly won 
WF Mr. Stephens no one doubted, but Mr. Stephens was not 

owed to have it because his essay incontestably proved that 
Prince Madoc never settled in America at all, 

The present work, by a French — perhaps: he would rather be 
called a Breton —- nobleman, well known for his devotion to Celtic 
antiquities, of course differs widely from the mere vulgar and 
ignorant productions of the Druidical school. The Viscount 

ersart de la Villemarqué is a scholar, and illustrates his subject 
by extensive rezding in various languages. He writes flowing and 
unaffected French, and, with all his manifest love for his theme, 
he rises above any narrow provincial absurdities. But his book 
on Merlin presents exactly the same utter lack of criticism which 
is characteristic of nearly all books on Celtic matters, M. de la 
Villemarqué has to deal with a mythological person, whose ex- 
istence is exceedingly doubtful— one of whose real actions, if 
he existed, we know next to nothing — while he has become the 
centre of a igious mass of romance, poetry, and, we suspect 
we must add, conscious imposture. Merlin, like the whole set 
of stories about Arthur, forms just the subject for a searching 
critical examination. There is the question to be solved whether 
there is any germ of truth at the bottom of so much fiction; and 
there is the history of the fiction itself, its origin, development, 
and influence, to be critically traced out. But of all this M. de 
Villemarqué attempts nothing. He tells us all he can find out 
about Merlin under the heads of “ Real,” “Legendary,” “ Ro- 
mantic,” and “ Poetic,” but of real criticism we can see no trace 
whatever. As far as our heavy Saxon intellects can judge of 


such matters, we can see no evidence for the historical existence 
of Merlin at all. And, that we may not be charged with over 
disbelief, we may add that the rejection of Merlin in no way 
implies the rejection of Arthur or of Ambrosius Aurelianus. 
Perhaps even Arthur and Ambrosius may not rest on the firmest 
foundation in the world, but at any rate they rest on a firmer 
foundation than Merlin. Certain histories, which may possibly 
be genuine and authentic, do mention them, but they do not 
mention Merlin. To be sure, for those who believe in Nennius, 
there is a story in Nennius about a child without a father, which 
story is evidently the germ of a great deal of the legendary history 
of Merlin. But we can hardly fancy that the wildest Welshman 
believes the tale, and the name Merlin does not occur in Nennius. 
How early it may be found in any Welsh or Breton writings we 
cannot say, because M. de la Villemarqué gives us no sort of 
critical account of the date or valuc of the Welsh and Breton 
writings which he quotes. But this is just what a critical in- 
vestigator of the story of Merlin ought to have done. We can, 
therefore, get no further than to say that, as Agamemnon 
may have existed and may have had Calchas to his prophet, 
so Arthur may have existed and may have had Merlin to his 
prophet, but that we cannot pledge ourselves to the historical 
existence of any of them. 

On the other hand, while Merlin’s real existence is thus rather 
more than doubtful, there is no doubt that, by the twelfth century, 
Merlin had become one of the very greatest of mythical names. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth has a great deal to tell about him and so 
has Giraldus Cambrensis. The prophecies of Merlin were current 
everywhere, and commanded the deepest attention for several cen- 
turies. The strong common sense of William of Newburgh, the 
Grote or the Lewis of the twelfth century, was perhaps singular 
in casting him wholly to the winds. William was too pious a 
Christian — perhaps unconsciously too sceptical a philosopher — to 
believe that demons could either beget children or prophesy 
future events. The utmost such wicked spirits could do was to 
guess, and they very often guessed wrong. William, as he was a 
thoroughly impartial historian in recording the events of his own 
time, was thoroughly critical in dealing with the events of past 
ages. ‘The man who could hold the balance evenly between 
Henry and Thomas had far too clear a head to believe a word 
about Brute the Trojan, or even about King Arthur himself. 
Down they go before the exceptional critic of the twelfth century, 
just as we have seen Menes and iramis go down befure the 
hardly less exceptional critic of the nineteenth. William knew 
truth from falsehood. He knew that Venerable Bede was to be 
trusted, and that Geoffrey of Monmouth was not. Nevertheless 
men believed in Brute the Trojan for centuries after William of 
Newburgh, and we fear that some folk will continue to believe the 
myths of Egypt and Chaldea long after the kindred labours of 
Sir Cornewall Lewis. 

But, rejecting Merlin as a historical person, his mythical fame 
remains a fact, which fact has to be accounted for. Here would 
lie the task of the scientific mythologist. How came an imaginary 
pa of the fifth or sixth century to possess an influence six 

undred years after which makes Williath of Newburgh indig- 
nantly complain that men regarded the prophecies of Merlin as _ 
much as they did the prophecies of Isaiah? ‘This is just what M. 
de Villemarqué does not touch upon. It is a question which is in 
no way answered by giving us various versions of the story of 
Merlin, and showing the various forms which they assume in the _ 

try of various Celtic countries. All this is very curious, and 
it supplies the raw material for an inquiry, but it is not the inquiry 
itself. Whether the single subject of Merlin is worth the while 
of a first-rate scholar to spend much time about may perhaps 
be doubted. But the general subject of Celtic history and lite- 
rature is quite worth any scholar’s while to take up. In fact, a 
corner of the history of Europe is left empty till the work is really 
done by some critical hand. 

There are a few points of detail which struck us as odd in looking 
through M. de Villemarqué’s book. The Breton form of the 
name Merlin or Myrddin is Marzin—at least that seems to be the 
French way of writing the dd, (the English ¢h in this, the Modern 
Greek 6), which Frenchmen cannot pronounce. ‘This Marzin M. 
de Villemarqué connects with the Marsi of Italy, and these with 
the German Marsi mentioned by Tacitus. As the incantations 

ractised by the Italian Marsi seem to have given the name 
ees the general sense of enchanter, the connexion between 
Marsus and Marzin, though very unlikely, may be just possible. 
Now the Marsi, like other nations, had their eponymous hero, 
Marsus the son of Circe. M. de Villemarqué’s way of dealing . 
vee him does not seem to us exactly that of a scientific mytho- 

ogist : — 

Au nombre des petits dieux de l’antiquité, il y en avait un vénéré du 

ple & l’égal des plus grands; il passait le petit-fils du Soleil, et pour | 

né du commerce d’un génie avec la déesse supréme de la magie, dans 
une ile enchantée de l’Hespérie, ot cette déesse régnait. Mieux que per- 
sonne il savait distinguer la vertu des plantes. Il en composait des remédes, — 
et guérissait toutes les maladies des hommes qui s’ad nt alui. C’était 
surtout & guérir les morsures des serpents qu’il excellait® Par ses chants il 
leur faisait lacher prise, et sa salive appliquée sur la partie blessée, neutrali- 
sant V'eflet de leur venin, cantérisat immédiatement les plaies les plus 

ngereuses. 

De lui croyait sortir un ui était d’ori ue selon Ovid 
Tacite, : selon ou en réalité tout & 

it inconnue, fixé dans la Pouille. : 

Le nom du dieu était Marsus, et celui du peuple Marsi. Les Marses 
héritévent de la science magique de leur chef; comme lui, ils étaient habiles © 
médecins, et surtout grands enchanteurs de serpents. Ils se servaient & son 
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cumngipte salive cautériser les ‘morsures de ces reptiles, et du chant 

pour. les: faire Sous les empereurs, ils telle célébrité 

que quiconque pouvait sans danger tenir un s 

Yart de Pempécher de nuire, ou vendait des 

de‘son venin, ou composait des drogues avec le suc de certaines herbes, ou 

méme faisait le métier d’enchanteur de quelque maniére que ce fat, était 
un Marse. Ainsi nos bohémiens doivent leur nom aux habitants de 

qui passaient pour sorciers.—Pp. 4-5. 

Ivis'a great pity that M. de Villemarqué, though the ; 
abounds im references, gives no.reference to the passage in Tacitus 
which attributes a German origin to the Italian Marsi. 

We were puzzled a good deal by an extract which M. de 

gives from a song which he attributes to the twelfth 
century 

i les "Ane s’est le r exciter ceux qu’i 
pen, je science certaine que PAigle va fondre du haut du 
ciel-sur ses guerriers; les armes d’Owen rendent un son terrible; des soldats 
lui_arrivent nombreux, de l'autre cété de la mer, et quoiqu’ils n’entendent 
pas sa langue, ils le serviront bien. 

O pommiers doux, un voile sombre couvre votre feuillage vert; la trahison 
et: Ja tyrannie régnent dans nos places fortes; les Bourguignons arrivent 
conduits par des héros d’Arras; la moisson sera belle, je le prédis, le blé 
pousse si vert! L’ igle et ses aiglons arrivent de France: ila ne s’en re- 
tourneront pas sans profit pour nous.—Pp. 254-255. 

The ass, we are told, is II.—tke eagle, Louis VII. of 
Franee. But what had Burgundians to do at Arras in their time? 
If there:is any allusion to. any event of these days, it is an allusion 
which is so far from explaining itself that a:note would really have 
been im place. At the first blush, one thinks of the fifteenth 
century, when Arras really became a Burgundian city.. If there 
were any disloyal Welshmen so late as 43 5, the Peace of Arras 
between France and Burgundy might well have given them hopes. 
But could Owen: Glyndwr, who disappears long before, have 
survived in any lurking-place till that year ? 

M. de Villemarqué brings in Arthur of Richmond, the famous 
Constable of France, very happily. In him he seems to see the 
real fulfilment of the prophecies :— 

Tant d’aspirations généreuses vers ce qui fait ici-bas le prix et la dignité 
de la vie, tant de sang et de larmes v des siteles, tant d’opinia- 
treté & espérer contre ee qu’on appellerait aujourd’hui brutalement un fuit 


les propres & détruire l’effet 


accompli, ne pouvaient étre inutiles & la sainte cause de la liberté celtique. 
Tout sillon ou tombe la sueur du laboureur doit lui rendre sa peine en or, & 
la moisson, et s’il seme malgré Vorage, dans l’attente d’un ciel plus clément, 
celui qui a fait une vertu de l’espérance le bénit pour n’avoir pas désespéré. 
L’histoire aussi bénira les nations bretonnes d’avoir semé pendant mille 
années désastreuses sans jamais se lasser d’attendre l'épi mfr de l’indépen- 


A une seule, il a été donné de lier quelques gerbes et d’accomplir, dans une 
certaine mesure, les vieilles prophéties: elle l’a pu, grace & un troisitme 

prince ie ses deux ie de er ise qui 
en Voeuvre de Jeanne d’Arc, sont 
de notre pays.—P. 288. 

We heartily thank M. de Villemarqué for this protest against 
the doetrine of “aecomplished facts.” It should not be fiirgotten 
that one of the fruits of Imperial government has been the sup- 
—— of the Breton Archeological Society: Ten thousand 
Eisteddfods would hardfy cause our Queen or her counsellors 
a thought, but it seems that Louis Napoleon Buon was 
afraid of a body which might possibly send forth yet a fourth 
Arthur to deliver Britanny from Corsican domination. So it is; 
the has ceased to exist ;” and M. de Villemarqué 

may ament this petty piece of tyranny as among the most 
bratal. of “‘gccomplished facts.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE 

I nie very short time, if the present fashion keeps its ground, the 
expression, vous éles bien provincial, will not be synonymous 
with “You are a fool,” or, “ You are an ill-mannered man.” ‘I‘here 
is a decided revulsion of feeling in favour of all that is not connected 
with Paris; and we should not be surprised at finding that the 
mud-metropolis, like its neighbour Versailles, comes to be con- 
sidered as a courtisan sans mérite. The argument against centra- 
lization, whieh has been discussed from the political point 
of view~by M. Elias Regnault, and by the authors of Varia, 
is now’ examined in its merely literary features,* and M. de 
Pontmartin enters his protest against the habits of camaraderie 
which have transformed Paris journalism into a kind of exclusive 
and tyrannical corporation; passing verdicts and fulminating ukases 
according to the dictates, not of conscience, but of caprice. 
Madame Charbonneau is represented as a kind of provincial 
Madame Récamier, at whose house a small society of beaux-esprits 
meet every Thursday; and our author, whom chance has brought 
within. the influence of that circle, takes the opportunity of 
saying his say about the newspaper writers who from their dingy 
back. parlouss in the officesof the Presse, the Siécle, the Constitu- 
tionnel, and other organs of public opinion, lay down the law as 
far as: matters literary are concerned. We doubt not that Les 
Jeudis de’ Madame Charbonneau are a chapter from M. de Pont- 
martin’s biography ; and allowing for a little professional jealousy, 
we must say that the gives: rather a faithful account of 
Freneh: journalism. use, however, in 
img over proper names: slight covering introduced 

by M.de for even if the list had not been 
ao towards the end of the book, it was easy enough to discover 
M. Taxile Delord, for instance, under M. Porus Duclinquant, 
and M. Granier de under M: Bernier de Faux-Hissac. 


* LesJeudisde Madame Charbonneau. Paris: Michel Lévy. London : Jeffs. 


t dans sa main, ou savait. 
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Olympio, if is well known, is: the somewhat ambitious title as+ 
sumed by M. Vietor. himself in his Rayons et Ics. Ombres: 
—a title suggestive the oracular manner in which the, 
t delivers bis remarks on the conditions and destinies. of; 
Lieneaty, The second and third part of Les Misérables *, lately . 
issued, contain some: of those utterances; but unless, 
metaphors, tricks of style and concetti are to be taken as logic,. 
we cannot be brought to admire either the portion of the work, 
taken up by a description of the battle of Waterloo, or the chapters | 
dedicated to an examination of convents and monastic establish- - 
ments. The third part of the Misérables is as yet the one we like 
the most. The-sketches of the Gamin-de Paris, of the old legitimist 
society of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, and of the liberal movement 
amongst the students in the Quartier Latin are admirable ; and the. 
character of the downright, thorough-going villain, as embodied in 
Thénardier, is painfully trae. Impossibilities abound now as well. 
as in the two first volumes; and Valjean, Senpity Saat 


manages three times to-escape under: circumstances w 


be 
. Victor Huge wants'to: reform society unquestionably, 
a great deabof retorm. is But how shall we go to work f° 


The line of Andrieux, “On avait fait des plans, fort beaux | 
papier,” involuntarily reeurs to our mind whilst we think of all: 
that has been attempted and thesmall amount that has been done: 
See, for instance, what was the result of the Revolution of 1848, 
the history of which’ M. Garnier Pages unfolds before: us in hi 
wordy and highestrained narrative.t If the duty of a Govern- 
ment is to furbish up old costumes taken from the property-room 
of 1792, to review troops: and address Clubs, M. de ine 
and his colleagues may be said to have performed their task- 
admirably. The seventh volume of our historian’s work is full, 
of these manifestations — to-day the “Société de Droits de 
Homme,” to-morrow the “Club des Ateliers Nationaux,” the next ! 
day the “Club des Clubs.” It is a complete panorama. The: 
eloquence and patriotism of M.de Lamartine were, no doubt, . 
equal to every emerg: ; but the evil day could not be owe : 
postponed, and the June riots dispelled the tige which 
existed in the mind of a few determined republicans. The best. 
evidence of the:weakness of the Provisional Government is sup- 
lied by M. Garnier Pagés’ account of the attempts made to revo- 
Belgium and Savoy. We take this: view of the case: 
rather than suppose fora: moment that the French Cabinet, in» 


i 


spite of its repeated: declarations, connived at two unjustifiable: 
violations of the«rights of neutrals. The new volume of» the 
Histoire de la Révolution de 1848 finishes with the events of Aprili: 
— that is to say, on the eve of a which was ultimately 
to bring about the removal of even the li institutions obtained | 
and enjoyed since 1815. 


Driven from the sphere of politics, the spirit of liberalism is 
now almost exclusively to be discovered’ mixed up with the literary- 
productions of the = If a writer cannot discuss openly the 
Palikao dotation, the Mexican war, or the Budget, he will often’ 
find the means of diffusing his principles,.and of striking ar - 
effective blow whilst he talks about Tacitus, Aristophanes, or - 
Milton. Such is the case with M. Laurent Pichat, whose Poétes ' 
de Combat{ deserve to be noticed’ among: the best volumes: of 
literary criticism which have recently been published. Under 
this title the author has brought together a dozen lectures delivered 
by him last winter at the Conférences of the Rue de la Paix; and’ 
the leading idea-which gives unity to the series is that poets, if 
they would be worthy of the name, must not be mere dreamers, 
but play an active part in the battle of life. M. Laurent Pichat 
has anticipated the objection of some timid persons who reproved ' 
him for dragging politics in everywhere. A’ poet, he answers, 
who at the present time celebrates merely form and physical 
beauty—who through the world careless, indifferent, without ° 
hatred and without love — that man is not an artist, but a mere 
artisan. ‘To weigh words, to combine pleasant sounds, to polish a- 
stanza, cannot be considered but as an occupation worse than 
useless when there is so much scope for action and such necessity 
for wholesome influenee. Thomas Hood, Auguste Barbier, Alfred 
de Musset, Hégésippe Moreau, and Victor Hugo are the principal 
poets selected by M. Laurent Pichat as the theme of his Lotarens 
and in commenting on the works of these-eminent men, he has” 
been enabled to give, not merely a volume of literary criticism, . 
ife. 

We have several times heard it remarked that M. Guizot’s 
memoirs are not so interesting as they might have been. The. 
fact is, for the last few years public taste’ in France has been 
completely perverted im consequence of’ the production of: a. 
number of books; all classed under the designation’ of ‘Memoirs, . 
and in which scandal, falsehood; and gross personalities are freely 
made use of to attract notice; and to’-command a'sale. Of-course 
the readers who enjoy George Sand’s Elle et Lui, or M. Capefigue’s © 
monographies, are not’likely to’ a) i the. Mémoires 
servir a Histoire demon Temps.§ ‘We persist, however, in thinking 
that M. Guizot has seldom presented us with’ a work of greater 
value and interest than: the: one’ we are noticing. e fifth 


* Les Misérables, Par Victor Hugo. Bruxelles: Lacroix. London: Jeffs: 

Histoire de la: Révolution: de 1848. . Par. Garnier: Pages: . Tome: 
Paris: Pagnerre.. Lendon: Jeffs; 

Les Poétes de Combat. Par Laurent Pichat.’. Paris: Jung:Treuttel. 
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‘volume, just issued, is of peculiar interest to English readers, 
‘for it contains'the account of M. Guizot’s embassy to the Court 
of St. James, his negotiations about the Eastern question, and his 
impressions of English society. Surely in this entertaining volume 
there is variety enough to please the most fastidious readers. . For 
those who like chiefly political discussions, the first three chapters 
will appear extremely valuable. Persons fond of turning .to 
memoirs, as to a portrait gallery, can indulge their taste in 
perusing M. Guizot’s la Suciéé Anglaise en 1840 ; whilst moralists 
cand philosophers will, as usual, be struek by the truth of his re- 
marks on the institutions and laws of the society among which he 
was then residing for the first time. The impartiality and high 
character of jisee such as the illustrious doctrinaire statesman 
may well make us forget the flippant feuilletens of M. Edmond 
Texier and M. Assolant. 

Apropos of M. Assolant, ‘here is a book “bearing that 
eae name", ‘and we ean therefore judge -whether the 

famous articles of the Courrier du Dimanche are fair specimens 
of this abilities, or only the exceptional facetie of a man 
who ‘sneers at things which he eannot understand. ‘Well, 
although our verdict may be considered as the expression of spite 
and angry feeling, we are bound to say that D’Heure en Heure is 
nothing but a collection of feuilletons, precisely in the same style 
as those which have afforded lately so much amusement to the 
English public. Some one tells us that M. Assolant is un homme 
désillusionné, and who has come to the usual conclusion — vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity. Read, they say, his Marcomir, his 
Chanson de Roland, his Quaterquem. As if the want of 
what our neighbours call illusions could be deemed a sufficient 
excuse for absurd attempts at wit, affectation of originality, and 
at, ogre of the grossest character! There is one thing we like 
in M. Assolant, «nd for the sake of that quality, we might almost 
overlook his ignorance and his want of courtesy. He is the advo- 
eate of freedom ; he detests as much as we.do the innumerable 
contrivances of despotism; his remarks on centralization are 
bitter enough ; and we suspect that if he was not obliged to walk 
in the fear of M. de Persigny all the day long, he could say still 
more. Liberalism in politics appears throughout the ehapters of 
D’ Heure en Heure, but our praise must stop there, for the book 
itself is about the most uncalled-for meaningless rhapsody that 
ever was palmed upon the public. 

‘M. Victor Fournel, like M. Assolant, has*written much for 
reviews and newspapers, but his essays are of the number of those 
that gain rather than otherwise by being collected together in a 
permanent shape. Under the title La Littérature Indépendante et les 
Ecrivains Oubliést, he has classed a number of portraits which the 
majority of readers are not accustomed to find in professed literary 
histories — Cyrano de Bergerac, Théophile, Scarron, Gomberville, 
and La Calprenéde. We must bear in mind that during the seven- 
teenth century, besides the literary school presided over by 
Boileau— a school where etiquette, formalism, and a kind of stilted 
dignity too often took the place of imagination and genius — there 
existed.a group of clever writers,who had preferred an isolated 
sition, who cared little for propriety, taste, decorum, and who main- 
tained freedom of thought and freedom of speech in spite of Louis 
XIV. himself. Pooh-poohed by the author of Ze Lutrin, the men 
we are now alluding to have ever sinee been placed on the index 

ius of classical crities — first, because it is always impos- 
sible for isolated individuals to. make a stand against a coterie 
as powerful as that of Boileau, backed, besides, by the authority 
of the King; and, secondly, because they were certainly, in point 
of style and of taste, extremely unequal. It cannot denied, 
however, that les écrivains oubliés have not been without their 
influence on the development of French literature, and M. Victor 
Fournel establishes that position very conclusively in his suggestive 
volume. 

The eventful life of the Countess of Albany and the history of 
her adventures with Alfieri have engaged the attention of several 
writers. Baron von Reumont published, about two [omeee. a 
couple of volumes on this subject. Lord Stanhope brought 
to light some valuable information of an official character ; and 
Sismondi’s correspondence, still only imperfectly edited, was known 
to be particularly rich in documents relating: to the wife of Prince 
Charles-Edward. From all these sourees M. Saint René Taillandier 
has taken the materials of an interesting monography {, written ori- 
ginally for the Revue des Deux Mondes, and embodying many charac- 
teristic details on French and Italian society durmg the last days of 
the reign of Louis XVI., the Republic, the Consulate, and the first 
Empire. Alfieri, Bonstetten, Ch4teaubriand, Lamartine, . and 
Madame de Staél are the chief actors of this singular drama, whieh 
is not without its moral lesson clearly and unhesitatingly enforced 
by M. Saint René Taillandier. The preface of the-work leads us 
to expect the speedy publication of Sismondi’s entire -corre- 

ndence with the Countess 
Cater has thus redeemed his pledge, we shall be able to form a 
distinct idea of a person who, despite dll ber faults, mast hold an 
important position in history 2s one of the most fascinating and 
accomplished women of her day. 

Qn -the ill-defined and doubtful _boundaries -which separate 


Heure. Par - Alfred Assolant. Paris: ‘Michel Lévy. 
La Littérature I cet les Bevioains: Oubliée'du:t7, Sidéle, “Par 
Vietor Fournel. Paris: Didier. London: Jeffs. 
Comtesse d’ Albany. Par M. Saint René ‘Tailtandier. Paris; Michel 
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romance from : we 
celebrated as the Countess 
debted for her notoriety i 

ful adventures ‘of the -Marchioness de Ganges are 
to those who have studied the annals of the reign of Louis XIV., 
and in the whole range of tragical literature it would be difficult 
to find an epi more »startling, more horrible. We read 
that under the reign of the Grand M amidst all the 
refinements of taste and the elegant frivolities of Versailles, deeds 
were being ‘which remind one of the Borgias; and the 
startling revelations obtained by the judges who ‘presided at the 
affaire des poisons have proved that ‘some of ‘the highest 
sonages of the French Court were ceeply implicated in chose 
abominable transactions. M. Charles Hugo's Une Famille i 

is nothing else but an aceount of the catastrophe of the Ganges 
family, arranged in the shape of a novel. All the leading incidents 
of the story are carefully preserved, and the only alterations the 
author has introduced are:a few trifling circumstances artistical 
combined to amount of dramatic effect. It isnot 
astonishing that the name of Hugo should be associated with such a 
narrative, and we only wonder how the author of Lueréce Borgia 
should not have, long before this, turned the history of Madame de 
Ganges into a drama for the Gaieté or the Porte Saint Martin. 

The Bibliothéquede l Amour et dela Galanterie,t published by the 
ever-active M. Jung-Treuttel, is a collection destined, we suppose, 
especially for the grisettes of the Quartier Latin. 'The volume entitled 
Les Grands Capitaines Amoureuz will show them how to captivate 
even Field Marshals and Commanders-in-Chief; in Les Galants de 
da Couronne they can see that. Queens themselves may sometimes 
introduce at court the free-and-easy style of the Rue de Bréda, 
whilst the must like a funeral ora- 
tion pointing out iny of profligacy and vice, 
viz. the ag of the Temple and boards of 
a third-rate theatre. Such is our construction of the three duo- 
decimos, the titles of which we have just transcribed ; but we doubt 
whether the authors had any very definite moral purpose when 
they compiled so assiduously these reeueils of love affairs. The 
Bibliothéque de T Amour is, in fact, a — which is, to say 
the least, quite uncalled for ; and if a few historical anecdotes bor- 
rowed from Brantéme, r, or Voltaire give some interest to 
the Galants and the Gr itaines, there is, on the other hand, 
nothing whatever to recommend Les Bohémiennes — not even the 
portrait of Lola Montes, which appears at the beginning as a 
notorious specimen of the company to which we are introduced 
by M. de Montchamp. 

We are that Madame George Sand should have taken the 
trouble to write an apol for the novel entitled lle et Lui, 
which she published some time ago in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
Although the consequences of so indiscreet an act had been ex- 
tremely —_— yet, amidst the universal excitement produced by 
the complication of home and foreign politics, they were grad 
dwindling into oblivion, when the preface to Jean de la Roche 
has come to drag once more befcre the public the names both 
George Sand and of Alfred de Musset. It is a mere subterfuge 
to tell us that “an artist must turn his experience to some use 
and describe the human heart such as he has observed it, both in 
himself and in those amongst whom he has lived.” No one denies 
this. The only point to be settled is whether a writer, under the 
pretence of deseribing the human heart, shall with impunity have 
recourse to scandal, and whether it is honest to attack those whom 
the hand of death has placed beyond the possibility of me | 
themselves. The best proof of the objectionable character of Zi 
et Lui is to be discovered in the éclat it produced on its first ap- 
pearance. If it had contained merely a clever delineation of society, 


.such as we find in Valentine, André, or Consuelo, no one would bave 


dreamt of doing aught but.admiring. M. de Balzac has drawn in 
his Baron de Nucingen the portrait of a banker, yet what er 
ever felt dis to consider that_portrait as a libel? Of course 
the characters painted by the novelist must be taken from life ; but 
for all that they meed’ not: be alities. George Sand’s 

reface, therefore, explains nothing, and her apology makes 
Bad worse ; the reader will turn from it with relief to the tale 
which it introduces, and which reveals throughout the hand of 


the 
who falls in love with a girl he. iteel!, a 
ewho finds, ‘too late, ‘he hasbeen .duped by an iminguing 


* Une Famille tragi Paris: Michel Lévy. London; Jeffs. 
+ Bibli de Amour et.de la Galanteric. Paris: Jusg-Treuttel. 
London: Je 


Roch ar George Sand. “Paris Michel Lévy. London : 
Picheurs et. Péoheresses. Par Jules ide Oénar. Paris: Michel Lévy: 


1 London; ‘Jeffs. 
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artist. The story «is an extremely qniet one —a complete 
contrast to the highly-wrought improbable tales of ore. Sand’s 
early style. ‘The descriptions of nature aud of scenery have the 
usual freshness whith we are accustomed to find in this author's 
best works. In short, if, after-reading Jean de la Roche, you open 
the other oe forth ‘from the press-so profuscly, you 
| feel that nothing ‘bat ‘the critic’s duty can oblige you to wade 
suchen -oeean of rubbish. M. Jules de Cénar’s Pécheurs 
et Pécheresses§ is a fair specimen ofthe whole batch, and the 
title that. gentleman -has — might:serve for a kind of com- 
mon designation to them all. 
whether you take up this neat little v stitched in a fawn- 
| coloured ~ cover, or whether you turn to the green-looking 
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heroine of the demi-monde—the married woman forgetting her 
duty, her family, her Po my ey for the sake of a worthless 
adventurer who will abandon her as soon as his passions and his 
vanity are gratified—such is the everlasting theme of all con- 
temporary novelists who boast that they belong to the 
realist school, and that they describe things such as they are. 
In the book entitled Pécheurs et Pécheresses, the fair pécheresse is 
yclept Louise; in M. Amédée Achard’s novel * she has the more 
poetical name of Nelly; but with that exception the two ladies 
are perfect copies of each other, nor have they even the originality 
which characterize genius or talent employed for wicked purposes. 
It is impossible to conceive anything more commonplace than both 
these stories. M. H. Auleval has attempted to lecture, not the 
younger but the older branches of the family ; and in his amusing 
tale, Les Demi Dotst, he calls to account greedy fathers who, for 
the sake of getting rid of their daughters, assign to them fictitious 
fortunes, and pass them off as richer by half than they really are. 
We might remark, however, that in such a bargain all the con- 
tracting parties are equally to blame, because, if the prospect of a 
hundred thousand pounds is enough to reconcile a young lady to 
aman for whom she does not otherwise care a straw, it is only a 
_ retribution should she find herself duped, disappointed, and 


Roman de? Amour reads like an idyl, after the 
Pom we have just noticed. It is a small unpretending volume, half 
prose, half poetry, in which love is ——— so pure, so refined, 
so delicate, that it is almost like a kind of mystical worship, re- 
served only for the use of a few initiated. ‘The author’s intention 
is excellent; but unfortunately the ee! is not always equal 
to it, and he certainly should have followed the precept, nonum ser- 
vetur in annum, which, in his preface, he apologizes for disre- 
garding. There is a great deal more power in ~M. Malherbe’s 
onde Honnéte, which we may designate as a select exhibition of 
virtuous people. De Consteny, Desclozet, Madame de Courtray, 
the daughter, the nephew, the servant—the whole family, in 
short—are fit to stand as candidates for the Monthyon prize; yet 
the author has succeeded in throwing a great deal of variety over 
their characters by the appropriate introduction of a few shadows, 
which are sufficient to prove that even in the best persons we can 
still find some of the imperfections inherent to human nature. 
. Of M. Gustave Aimard’s Valentin Guillois§ we may just say 
that it is a most exciting tale of American life, written with the 
usual we which distinguishes the French Mayne Reid; and 
we sh clude by recommending to those of our readers who 
admire Ivan Tourguenef’s sketches of Russian society that 
author's new tale, Dimitri Roudine ||, published in a volume after 
in the pages of M. Charpentier’s Revue 
‘ationa 


* Nelly. Par Amédée Achard. Paris: Michel Lévy. London: Jeffs. 
Les Demi Dots. Par M. Andeval. Paris: Jung-Treuttel. London: 


Le Roman de? Amour. Par F. Claude. Paris: Michel Lévy. London: 
"Valentin Guillois. _Par Gustave Aimard. Paris: Amyot. London: Jeffs. 


Dimitri Roudine. Par Ivan Tourguenef. Paris: Jung-Treuttel. 
London: Jeffs. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return 
rejected communications. 


NOTICE. 


The publication of the “Saturpay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 


ME. SIMS REEVES at the MONDAY POPULAR 


CONCERTS, St. James's Hall,on Monday E 
ar. Both Stall Mr. 


S. THALBERG’ 5 MATINERS, Hanover Square Rooms, — 
8S. Thalberg has the honour to announce that his MA E will a on 
A Rooms. Theonly occasions on which 
secured at the es, Stall Unreserved 10s. 6d. May 
RAND EXHIBITION CONCERT at EXETER HALL, 
pet. June 9, when the whole of the Mu:ic performed 


on Monday 
the International Exhibi tion will be be reproduéed on a scale of great oe der 


Lawrence, and Mr. Sims Piano: Pianist to Her Ma: the 
of the French. Conductor, Mr. Benec ict. Reserved Seats. 6d. Is. and 2s, 
Beale, & Wood ; & Go.; Mitchell; Keith, Browse, & Co.; and 


Royal HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S GREAT SHOW, 
from tive Exhibition ts the Garden ot te ough efore th 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S GREAT SHOW, 
June 11, at South Kensington. Open 
Guards, Royal Engineers, and another regiment, at Iwo Admission, 78.64. 


each, or by — purchased, 5s. each, at the Garden, and of the pal Librarians, 
Ge. oan unter cover from the Exhibition or G Entrances to the 
ow. 


HORTICULTURAL GREAT SHOW, Wednesday, June 11, 


The Garden will not be open till ONE o'clock. 


of HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
GREAT &e., at the ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S 
HOW, 
RIKELL’S PRIZE TRICKS. —Herr Wi Pel Frikell will 
rday 3. Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, is. Tickets at 
ell & Co.'s, ew Bond Street, and at Austin's, 28 Piccadil) y: 
Seri enh of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 
is now Open at Gallery, Mall East (close to 


ine till Catal 
JOSEPH J. “JENKINS, Secretary. 


R. JOHN LEECH’S GALLERY of SKETCHES in OIL, 


m Subjects in “* PUNCH,” is 


NEW PICTURE, “The RAILWAY STATION,” 
now View View Dolly to the Public at the Fine 4 Art Gallery. 7 He next door 
HOTOGRAPHIC ART STUDIES and PORTRAITS 
Taken Daily, by O. G. Rescanoen, 5 Haymarket. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION, 114 NEW BOND STREET. 


DICKINSON’S Annual Exhibition of 
Drawings, and Lits-cise based on Photographs, is now Open. 


ULIA ‘PAs TRANA EMBALMED, standing erect, dressed 

as in life, is TTondon oe URL Medical Profession to be the greatest scientific curiosi 
=. Nine don. B 191 Piccadilly. OPEN DAIL 
MESSRS. ; FOWLER & WELLS’ Lecture in EXETER 


HALL, JUNE 16 to 21 inclusive, on Think eee, Walters, and Speak Tact and 
mence at 8. 


Talent, Physiognomy, of Charact 
Consultation, Rooms, 147 Strand. NEW ED "SELE- 
nolozy, Phy-iology, Ph P 100 p 


the PROPAGATION “of the GOSPEL in 
FOREIGN A 

NNIVERSARY ARRANGEMENTS, 1802. 


half- ten a.m. 
WEDNESDAY, June 18. — Dinner, Freemasons’ Tavern at half-past six. Tickets, 6s. 


RSDAY, J — ety Communion Bt. Church, Piccadilly, 
of District und Associations 
er Pali ‘Ball, at eleven o'clock and the Anniversary Festival val in St. Paul's Cathedral at 
=| tt e 
June The Annual Meeting for che City of London in the Egyptian Hall, 
may bo bed 70 Pal on and after June 9. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. _ 


Is HEREBY GIVEN, That the next Half- 
mination for MATRICULATION in this will cons on MONDA 

ULY?, 1862. In additi..n to the Metropolitan SS Examinations 

be’ held at Stonyhurst College; Owens College, Manchester Queen's College, 


Jewse i 1. 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, | Liverpool. | 1, ired to transmit his Cortifleate of Age to the Registrar (Burln 
on the day of publication. House’ London W.) at least fourteen days before the of the 
May 29, 1862. WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
| jEEDS FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — mee. he HEAD 
ADVERTISEMENT S MASTERSHIP of this School will be VACANT at Midsu next, by the resign 
of the present Master, an Guvernors are read ications for 
. The Head Master must be a Graduate of Ox: or Cam! and = ben clerical or 
the time of election; but he is not enti! titled te d any p 
YAL ST. JAMES'S THEATRE. — Manager, Mr, G University degree and some previous experienes intuition are exsential. 
RorA an r; - r. co The salary will be 2590 per an , together with one-fourth part of the funds derived from 
p , On Monday and dur: ye week (Wednesday excepted’, the “ POOR NOBLE | the head money of the scholars such one. fourth at present amounting to about £300 per annum); 
MAN,” via when Mr. Alfred Wizan jan will xp hich. F ORTY and the Head cad Master is allowed to take boarders. There is an t house attached to the 
ning an wir! xtravaganza, enti i 
“PRINCE AMABEL, or, the Roses: the Frank Matthews, | (with for 28 Tent fre, to the use of the Mead 
Fran a: thew: or Bene r. rs. igan, 
UNDER THE ROSE.” WATERS UN DEER." aud “THE BENGAL Pplications {ith testimonials) before TUESDAY, June ex, from whom may be 
be performed, and Mrs. A sl ustainin, characters. 
Gommernce st half-past Acting Maneger, Kinloch obtained copies of the rules and regulations 


MUSICAL Ul UNION. —— Joachim, Hallé, and Piatti. — Tuesday, 
Cramer & Co., Cappel! & Co., Ollivier, Ashdown & Parry, aiid Austin. at the Hail 


MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY begs to announce that she 
will givea GRAND CONCERT at 8ST. JAMES'S HALL, on FRIDAY EVENING, 
June 20, 1862, to commence at Bight Vocalists: The Sisters Mdlle. Carlotta Marchisio 
and Mdile. Barbara Marchisio Marian ‘ 

and Mr. Santley. Pianofi Mr. Charles Hallé. Violin, Mr. Sainton. Le 


Leeds, May 30, 1862. 
[MPERIAL HOTEL, Great Malvern.— The Public is respect- 
fully informed that the IMPERIAL HOTEL will be OPENED in July next for the 


Reception of Visitors. The tariff will be so arranged that Gentiles and gentlemen may engage 
ites of apartments cr single ata charge per y. 
either take their meals privately or ed’ hote, ula “breakfast, tea, and supper 


at the tabl 
wholesale wine and spirit establishment for the sale of wines and beverages of the highest class 
wil = attached to 1. Warm, cold, vapour, douche, running sitz, r. Le 
will be obtainable at all times in the hotel, a portion of which is set apart for these baths. 
Sway will conduct the visitors tors direct from the railway platform to the hotel. 
EORGE CURTIS, Manager. 


Chorale Clémence Isaure ; Conductor, Baudouin. This society consists of 50 me 
Meyer Lut Lute, “Sofa Stale, 1 10s. 6d. ma be secured of Madame Santon: at he at her’ residence 

at all Stun Street, vendish 

MX, CHARLES HALLE’S “BEETHOVEN RECITALS 


at ST. JAMES’S HALL.—The Fourth Concert will take place on Friday 


a . 29, 
Mr. Santley panyist, Mr. Thomas. stalls, 10s.; Balcony, 7s. 

3s. ‘Tickets and Programmes at Ba loony, 78 
"2,28 


| jON DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, S. W.—The follow- 
the TERMS OF ‘ADMISSION to this contains 80,000 Volumes of 
mith Entrance Fe try, and TEN to Town Members. Roo open from 10 to 6. 
Prospectus on application. 


BEFORE YOU PURCHASE any more BOOKS, obtain 


GILBERT'S Clearance Sale Catalogues. A ne and 
. containing Books from Is, to £15 14s. sow red 5d. to 


poauic SCHOOL.—A Clergyman, B.A. of Cambri 


a 
; Seats.is. Tickets and Pre 
Tent grand orchestral fantasia, entitled “ Musi sale,” introducing the national 
| 
t 
Je 
| 
= 
| 
| 
= | 
“a MON DAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL, | 
on Monday Tene 16.—Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé; violin, Herr Laub; 
lo, M. Davidhoft, Vocalists, Florence Miss Hoden, and Mr. Sims 
: Balcony, Unreserved, Bente’ Programmes at Chappell 


Grand 
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Hw CLASSICS, &c. — An Oxford Clergyman, of scholastic 


or If 
Cambrie wy men may te for Vacation Reading. 
R. C. 


Address, Rev. M. A 


and Packages 
WHEATLEY & CO.’S 
Insurance 


Sag? 


to All Parts of the World by 


(late Waghorn) 
Parcel Express, Passenger, and Agency. 
TARIFFS WITH THROUGH RATES TO FIVE HUNDRED 


t Street, 8. W. 
Chaplin's, Regent Cireus, W.; 3 156 Cheapside, E.C.; and the 


BARNARD, B.A., of Emmanuel College, 


form part of the course of in 
Cambridge House, Bay's Hill, Cheltenham, May 22, 1862. 


spplication.—33 


CCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &e. 


HARLAND & FISHER beg to call attention to the NEW 
OOMS for CHURCH FUR ECORATION, STAINED G: 
GOTHIC PAPER HANGINGS, PRESOO, which have been ricently added to thelr 


Establish: t. and Estimates furn or an 
men ished, or upon 


Strand, W.C. 


HE Rev. RICHARD HIBBS, M.A. ondam Scholar of 
St. John's College, Cambridge, has a VACANCY fora Terms, £150 per annum. 
References given and required.—14 St. John’s Terrace, Regent's Park, N. W. 


UTORSHIP.—An Oxford Undergraduate seeks a 


“WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


(CHUBB'S PATENT SAFES — the most secure against Fire 


and Thieves. 
UBB'S CASH and DEED BOXES. 
fltustrated Price List gratis and 


post free, 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; weadne's Manchester: W. 


‘WO CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 


TWELVE PUPILS, who are reading for the above, and prepare them thoroughly 
quickly. Terms Moderate. “Apply for igading for &e. to va A.,6 Angell ots Brixton, 8. 


olverhampton. 
GS TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 


RANCE. — PRIVATE TUITION for the Arm Oxford, An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post free, 2. 6d. 
Servien Married ‘Clergyman, Graduate of Oxfo CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 
| PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS and WALL DECORA 
FT YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM. — Svupsnoox PARK, | inappy UD of, Endell Strect, Bloomsbury, London, will be 


Richmond Ilill, Surrey. — Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.D. Edin. The 
TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane's medical direction 


HOSPITAL, Great Ormond 


Support 
and rom from the many amongst the y 
ly di poor. 


of the Board or the Honorary Sccretary. 
April 7, 1862. RALPH BUCHAN, Hon. Secretary. 


ESTABLISHMENT. — THE BEULAH 


P. & §. BEYFUS HAVE OPENED ADDITIONAL 


And MOST EXTENSIVE PREMISES, 
No. 144 OXFORD STREET 
learly opposite Bond 8 
In conjunction with their City 
91 to 9% CITY RCAD. 
THOSE ABOUT TO FURNISH 
Ase solicited to inspect their end vested Stock: 
first-class Furniture, at both 


GOODS CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY PART OF THE ¢ KINGDOM. 
Tlustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free. 


SPA, Fee Norwood, within 20 minutes’ walk of the stal Palace. Terms for 
ree Guineas. Particulars of Dr. RITTERBAND M.D. VISITORS can 

all the advantages of a FAMILY HOTEL, Saaape | the wee Public rooms. 
Private Sitting Rooms, if required. Terms from 2) Guineas 


[NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. — CARPETS and MUS- 


LIN CURTAINS,— Visitors at the Exhibition are invited to inspect SEWELL & CO.'S 
of the richest couipations of of 


Le ECT HEALTH RESTORED, without medicine or ex- | Goign and colouring of English production, Sewell & Co, nave now on sale at thelr 
nse.— DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD | ment, a large k of Aubusson, Brussels, Turkey, and Persian Carpets ; also a choice assort- 
the dyspeptic, habitually the hectic or delicate,as it removes all | ment of Lace and Muslin and Paglish Chintzes, Brocatelles, Cotelaines, 
rom stomach, lunzs, liver, nerves, stion. coune 5 and a lot of at two-thirds of their value. 


sleep, healthy lungs and liver, to the most yong ‘eithout purging, incon 
Canisters, 28. 7 2 ibs., 


lot 
SEWELL & CO., Compton House, 45 and 46 Old Compton Street, and 46 and 47 Frith Street, 


expense, as it times its cost in re id in 
4s. 6d.; 121bs., 4ibs., 40s. Barry Du Barry & Co.,77 R t Street, London, and 26 Place 
Ven Vendiime, Pains nh Fortnum & Mason, purveyors to Her Majesty; and all respectable Grocers 


PRICES GLYCERINE may be had from any Chemist in 
iI. tIb., and 1s. Bottles; the stoppers of which are secured by a capsule lettered 


“Price's P. Vacxaatt, Lonpon, 


OLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSOCIATION, Established by 
of Estates, 30 Duke Street, Piccadill W.—See Reports it free) of Dr. 
lok wong at pero. ib. at Is.4d. per Ib.; 12 1b. 

@. C. STACPOOLE, Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
Class 4,—at Flora’s Fountain. 
H. BREIDENBACH, 


attention of visitors to the Exhibition to his 
Respectfully invites the ‘a S display of Wood Violet 


1573 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
*%4* Samples for Sale at the International Bazaar. 


Toss! —McCALL’S WEST INDIA. — Superior quality, 


BURROW’S LANDSCAPE GLASSES, 


and by new procers. Flavour unsu Real Turtle, quarts, 10s. 6d.; 
Se. 6d.; half-; To be had of the leading We rehousemer, 
Chemists, an and wholesale of FOR 
J. “FT MACAL L & CO., Provision Stores, 127 Houndsditch, N.E. The Field, the Opera, and the Sea, 
E LAZENBY & SON, FOREIGN WAREHOUSEMEN 3} and 6 Guineas. 
bd AMILY GROCERS, be todi t attention to their choice Selections of Break fe 
and Delicacies, Comestibles'and for Dessert, ome amongst others ~4 BURROW'S TARGET PE FOR THE LONG RANGES, 
and Westphalia fame, Pickled and Smoked Ox Tom ues, Buresburg ged orkshire Pies, 30s., free by post. 
mon, Sard, 01 served French "s New 
Beans, Mushrooms, ‘Tumatoes, Frenc and Spanish Olives, stallized and Glacé Apricots, tor Teavelling, Guiness. 
of French Chasolates and Bonbons. ‘Their celebrated Prckles smd Seaces 
an nbons. eir ce ‘a 
prepared eres na al supe perin tendence, Jama, Jellies, Tart Fruits ff Sugars W. & J. BURROW, GREAT MALVERN. 
n ouseho! Req su 
‘Families regularly waited on for orders. 7 London:—B. Arnold, 72 Baker Street, W., and Wales & McCulloch, 56 Cheapside, E.C. 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. INTERNATIO EXHIBITI 
N.B.—Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce. be a —— cane one 13, NORTH GALLERY. 
NGH’S 
MAPPIN & COMPANY'S LONDON BRANCH, 
night of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) eppecite the Pantheon, Oxford contains the largest STOCK in London of 
I IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER ELECT: SILVER PLATE end CUTLER Gentlemen about to 
prescribed by the ¢ eminent Medica! Men as the safest, speediest, and Oo I ‘ L, and civil appointments in India and Colonies, can select complete SF AY 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL MAPPIN & CO.'S ELECTRO-PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, ia 
AND ALL SCROFULCUS AFFECTIONS, 
parably superior to every other hind. Bue 
SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sim ITENRY MARSH, Baar., M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 


“ I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
treate disgust, and a therepeutic agent of great value. 
Da. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of “ The Spas of Germany. 


found that Dr. de Jongh's ht-Brown Cod Liver 
me than other kin nds, ‘ond ti Sone not cause the nausea and 
indigestion too often on the of thi 


le Oil.” 


Da. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg ee 
id Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil in nee to any other, 
I prescribe ongh's r Oi prefere ng 


am a genuine article, not man 
which the ¢fficacy of this i e is d 
B Cop Li Ont, is sold only in Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
Pints, 7 capeuled and label led with hi hie stam p_and witsouT 


NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE Genuine, by respectable Chemists and 
SOLE CONSIGNEES : 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO. 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


AU CE —-LEA & PERRINS 
beg to Caution the Public against Spuri itations of their world 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA & PERRINS' SAUCE. 
re d by C i s to be“ THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 


ED IN ty ROYAL LAUNDR ronounced by HER MAJESTY’ 
LAUNDRESS to he the FINEST STARCH aie) t ER USED. old by all Chandlers, 
Grocers, &c. &c.—_WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London 


Sif JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 


CAMPHO! LEMON Bottles double the size and effect. 


DARIS LIFE PILLS will = bow people in good health, and 
make them cheer’ orders ofthe stomach of sick headache 

if tite, ties of the disorders 
Life Pi may be obtained of any Medicine Vendor, in 


ticall tioned by the Medical Profession, and uni- 
ou! ition, asa Aperient 

id It is in_a state of perfect purity and 


st by. DINNEFORD & CO. 
only by DINNELORD & 


t to be 
side ters, tea-trays, fruit-stands, the 


hoteley snd all public establ 
lebrated Cutl 


Illustrated Catal 
Oxford 


Each article may be had separately 
for furnishing with 5 


in } for selection and immediate 
ishment is to the 


poss ible. Estimates rub 


DENT'S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 
M. £:. F. DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Watch, 
and Chronometer Maker. by special appointment, to Her Majesty the Queen. 
33 COCKSEUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), 


N.B. Sole 


RACE GLASSES of every size, mounting, and price, match- 


HINA, LAMPS, LUSTRES, TABLE-GLASS. — Greene 
& Niner having arranged to to DISSOLVE ‘their PARTNERSHIP on 30th June, are 


LLIN Stock Repent Strost Street, 
| 16 & 17 King William Street, City ; Pavilion juildings, Brighton. 


Bookcases, by Gillow and other eminent makers | —— 


228. to als other Furniture for Library and Dining Room, at 
niture Purchased. 
SEE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, CLASS 17. 
EETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. —The test 
by LE LEWIN MOSELY SONS, to herM Majesty hes ented Re Roya! tatters ‘Patent 
to them alone the right 6 "this invaluable and most extraordin Mention and 
on the most Keason com 
ip and quali! Consul: free, “and in all cases, 
Messrs. Lewin Mosexy & Sows, 30 Berners Street, Oxford w. 
GTRUVE'S SELTZER, FACHINGEN mi Y, MARIEN- 
and other MINERAL WATERS. ROYAL G A A, Brighton. —Under 
Her GEORGE WAUGIT & CO. nace’ tical Chemiat 


now the 

Regent Sivek London. the highest medical testimonials, may be 


14 stamps), by 


— 
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TSE: IMPERIAL (LIMITED), 6 LOTHBURY. ‘THE ECONOMIC LIFE ABOU RANCE 
Capital, £3,000,000. Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 


A busin 


The Bank ‘has now 


properly 

Interest will be allowed at.the rate of 2 percent. annum on 
~minimam balances, the credit shull not at any time ne. during the half-year 
_ have been below and at the rate of |_per cent. per annum if not 

the will ive money on it at or for 


om intrest Will be be 
and sales of 2" all descriptions of 


and will open current accounts with all persons 


Bart. 
ARLES 


| EDWARD CHARRINGTON, Esq. 
| PASCOE 


British and foreign securities, &c., effected. CHARLES GLYN, a 
the United Kingdom, withvut icharge.' E will be Parsician— WM. EMMANUEL PAG! Queen Mreet, May Fait 
"No Fee or Gratuity received by the Clerks 2 
Robert firm , How, & Co.), Sydney, and 8 Cannon Street. a ANDER MACDONALD, 
Bank of Vittoria 15 New Broad Street. — 


Advantages — Mut 
ink: (in of A Lash At "The lowest rutes of Premium on the Mutual 
icheel Hall, Esq. (firm of Circenwell & Hall), 20 East India Chambers. i . 
x Beq. (Direetor of the English, Scottish, and Australian Bunk), Fenchureh Assets amounting 
juildings. tl 
John Alfred Chowne, Esq. (Director of the Northern Railway of Canada), 153 Westbourne ite tarde ty hes 
William Murdoch. | Esq. (firm of W.# C. Murdoch), Halifax, N.8., and 2 Lancaster Gate, The last declared which 
Upper ardens. 
Esq. (Director of the Bank of Cheshunt. 


mes Dickson (firm of 16 New Broad Street. 
William Tabor Bisa. Tabor & Trego), Chairman, Gresham 


U der wood. Esq firm of Hille & Underwood), 25 Bastcheap, 


jomson, 14 Clifton Gardens, 
5 Street, and Clifton Gardens: 
x Souscrrons.—Messrs. Desb h, Young, & Desb ‘h, 6 Sise Lane, Bucklersbury. 
Baoxens.—Messrs. I & Co., 26 Royal Exchange. 
RT ALEXANDER BENTHAM, Manager. 


B. Edenborough & Co.), Moorgate Street 


| The Annual Income 
| In pursuance of the Inva 


ous practice of this Society, in the svent of the Death of he 
Assured within ‘the 15 di days of the Renewal Pren jars remaining 
Claim Ras be admitted, subject the payment of such Premium. 
Service in the Militia, Yeomunry, or Volunteer Corps wi ili not affect the validity of Policies. 
i may be obtained on application 


ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 


NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY, 


1808, on the principle of Mutual 
| This Society affords unusual ee Si to the 


| Pr and full p 
! 


intending rer. The Rates of Premium 
6 Lothbury, June 2, 1862. } | coms. ost other Offices, and the whole of the Profits belong to the 
OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE may be effected by applying at the Office any morning after 10 o'clock, and 
R A.D. 1720, by Charter of King George the First, and confirmed by subscquently seeing the Medical his private house, ant without further formality 
ets of Parliamen’ PRESENT POSITION OF THE SOCIETY. 
Chief Office, Royal Lenton ; 29 Pall Mall. Sums Assured £5570.465 


GEORGE PEARKES BARCLAY, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
Sir JOHN HENRY PELLY, Bart., Deputy- Governor. 


ircetors. 
Esq. Wilmot Holland, Esq. 


rt Barclay lof en and 
John Garratt Baa. ries John Manning, Esq. 


ward Maxwell elson 
— Hon. J. W. Pere 
Charles 


Thomas Dent, Esq. 
Alexander Droce, Esq. huster, Esq. 
Fredk. J Edimann, Evq. ric Carrin; ton Smith, Esq. 
m. Grenfeil, Esq. au, Es 
Amadeus Heath, Esq. on sq. M.P. 
Willian Tetlow Hibbert, Wallace. Esq. 
James Stewart Hodgson, Esq. les Baring Young, Esq. 


me. Lire, and Assonancrs on liberal 
Assurances with, or without, participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit ss Five Years. 
Any sum up to £15,000 insured on the same Life. 
A Loberel | cee in Profits, with exemption under Royal Charter from the liabilities of 
A ae _ equal ‘to the average returns of Mutual Societies, with the additional 
guara: tee of a large invested Capital Stock. 
advantages of modern practice, with the Security of an Office whose resources have been | 
tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a half. 
The Corporation have always allowed the Assured to serve in the Militia, Yeomanry, or 
Volunteer Co Corps within the United Kingdom free of sheree. ma 


‘rospectus and Tabie of Bonus will be fe 

ROBERT P. STEELF, Secretary. 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE OFFICE, 
No. 1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, pong LONDON, E.C.—Established 1696. 


Fuller Maitland, Esq. 
T. Palmer Chapman, Esq. William Seott, Esq. 
Lieu 5 John Sperling. E. 

John Lettson Elliot, Esq. ‘homas Turner, 
James E: ie, Esq 


John Guiney ‘Hoare, 


James E. Surtees, Esq. 


Street. 
y, Esq. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
office offers a low scale of premiums to 
scale of premiums with an participation in the whole in profits, 
ua men 


oa last 13 years-participation in 
‘ums of all policies of five 
The effect of the Abatement is thus shown : — 


when Sum _ | Annual Premium for Redueed 
Sr insured. Five Years. Annual Premium. 

21,000 2115.10 410 72 

2.900 277 

40 3,900 10117 6 

50 5f00 22315 0 108 13 4 


of taking the benefit of reduced a member c to the 
amount of the ment in a further insurance, he may, without increasing his out ay, 

out an additional solicy at the rend of the first five years of, on an average, more than leper 

sum originally insured, and at the end of the of per cent. 

further additions afterwards. 


cant om De second five years uf above 20 
The following Tabie presents Examples of the Amounts to be thus obtained at the existing 
rate of profits — 


| Orizinal | | tons by 
ns, Tre-assu! ons, by re-assurin, 
Amount of} end of first five” | at end of second five 
Policy. years. ; years. 
4 21,000 41,700 
2400 2,937 3,370 
40 3,900 A372 4,85 
5,000 7,131 6923 


Asa third alternative a mem have the amount of the‘sbatement converted year by 
‘into s at deat 
repr ina proportmate bona at dea 


RICHARD RAY, 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOGTETY, FLEET STREET, 


LONDON. Established 1823. 


invested Assete-of this Bocie FIVE MILLIONS STERLING ; ite Annual 
FOUN GUNDRED cad NINETY FIVE THOG ite 


Dpto the 1861, the the Society had paid in Clajms upon 


divided every fifth year. ‘All ‘effected during the 


£2,112,912 have been paid to the representatives of 
‘or Prospectuses apply at the Society's Office — 


E UROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
For the Assurance of Lives, Annuities, and the Guarantee of Fidelity in Situations of Trust. 
Curer Orricr —2 Warensoo Prace, Pare Matt, 8.W. 
With Agencies in all the principal Tow: 
The existing Annual Revenue from One Hundred and Porty\Thousand 


HENRY WICKHAM WICKHAM, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
NCF COMBINED Gvaranrtes confers advantages, by the reduction 
owed on th 


the Life Premium: 
The Guarantee Policies ‘of ‘this Society Customs, Inland 
Revenue, General Post ¢ ce, Poor Law Board, War ralty, and other Public 
Departments, and London, Provinetal, and Private 
} Railways, Life and Fire Offices, 


45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


‘Wall Lights and eee iece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. Glass Dinner Services, for 
Twelve Porson, from 15s. . Glass Dessert Services, fur IT'welve Persons, from #2. All 
pamen Nglish a 
nishing promptly ated. 
LONDON — Snow Rooms, 45 Oxrorp Street, W. 
BIRMIN Snow Rooms, Baoan Sraeer. 


1807. — 
STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 


PT of the above are requested, before finally to 
. BUR S SHOW-ROO END TOVES, 

OUMNEY. PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAT IRONMONGERY, as 
cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of asian, oF exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 15s. to £33 10s. ; bronzed fenders, 
with sme 7s. to #5 12s. ; steel fenders, £3 3s. to @11 ; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, 
from £3 3s. to . from £1 8s. to £100 ; tire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to #4 4s, 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


U JTLERY warranted.—The Most V: aried Assortment of 
BLE CUTLERY in the World, all Warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM §&, 
BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerative only because of th lerpenees of the sales, 


reques' 
such an assortment ot 


Table Dessert 
Knives Knives Carvers 
Ivony Per per 
Dezen Dozen. 
s. d s. 8. d. 
Ivory Flandles 12 6 10 @ 43 
neh Fine Ivory Handles 60 1 6 43 
4-inch Ivory Balance Maudles, 18 0 140 4.6 
4-inch fine Ivory Handles ....... 240 17 0 73 
4-inch Finest African Ivory 32 0 260 
Ditto with Silver 400 33 0 6 
ickel Elee ver Handles, any pa’ 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern | 84 0 0 ‘210 
Bows anv Hanores.— Knives ano Forks 
PER 
8 
21:0 17-0 4-6 
Bisek Horn Rimmed 2 0 90 "3.0 
Ditto Very Strong Riveted Handles 170 “oOo 40 


eet stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and 
new plated 
CLOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, and LAMPS, — 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites in: jon of his S' hese, disp! 
sh apeetio tock’ of of = ayed in two 


Clocks, from ..... woes 6d. to-225 Od. 

Lamps, mod from to 29 Os. Od 


BURTON'S GENE ERAL FURNISHING 
CATALOGUE m poor be had Gratis, a contains 

upward lustrations of his illimited & Stoe ff, Sterling sliver Plate, Nickel 
lver, | Metal Goods, Dish Cov shes, Sto ders, Marble 
Ch imneypicces, tchen Lamps, Trove Urns, Kettle Clocks, 
‘able Cutlery, Bathe, Toilet Turnery, Iron an Bedsteuds, d-room 
Plans of the Twent 


inet Furniture, &e., with 
‘ewman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place 


at 39 Oxford Street W.; |, 4 
Newman's Mews, London, 
(YOLLARD ! & COLLARD’S New ‘'WEST- END 
GUANKS" 2 New PATENT LAWN MOWING, ROLLING, 

COLLECTING, and DELIVERING MACHINE, for mows tho grass wet or dry, 
‘om lawns uneven or in a much neater manner than the seythe, anu at halfthe expense. 

SOLE AGENTS POR LONDON 
J.B, BROWN & Co,, 18 Cannon Street, City, F.C. 

oD WATER in a degree of f perfection hitherto unknown. 


a Accounts, may be had on application to 
‘and LANCASHIRE FIRE INSUR. ANCE 

P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 


668 
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The Review: 


ATIONAL: EXHIBITION. —At Messrsi NICGLL’S 
FAI 


co od Sixteen Shilling Trousers, all f 
L's Ladi werproof ackets. 
oN LL's” from Three to Six Guineas. 
“NI Gentiemen’s Suits, as worn at Eton. 
Boys’ Knickerbocker Suits, from One Guinea. 


1co 
Mili and Navy Outfits, the best at moderate prices. 
4 Law, University Robes, end Surpliccs. 
for inspeetion or use. 


. & D. NICOLL, Court Tailo 120 Regent Street 22 
LL, ty Cornhill, London; and 10 St. 


FOR the RACES. ms Det or Heat, Rain or Cold.— 
NICOLL’S WRAPPERS for Ladies andGentlemem, OneGuineaeach. 
114,116, 128, 120 Regent Street, W.; 22 Cornhill, London ; and 10 St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 


AILORS’ ASSOCIATION.”’— Clothes of newest 
best style, and GUARANTEED QUALIPY ONLY, are. sold at Establish - 
pret« nding un le advantages, 
t their ade at the lowest possible pri: 


ment.— 


Hously ¢ the ices @ which ‘oe eatisfactory 
to customers, and whicha thoroughly’ fair remuneration is 
% Castle Street East, Oxford Street, (Opposite the Pantheon.) COOPER & co. 


C in DRAWERS.—Gentlemen can have their 
WHELELOCH & BON, with accuracy, without increase of cost, 
“ Ill-fitting drawers mar the effect of the best cut trousers.” — Gazette of Fashion. . 


ov OUTFITS. THRESHER & GLENNY, ‘next 

coats. India Tweed Suits, and can only be pocomsed 
Establishment. 


14 TNTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. Class 30,— 
Attention cleanly. simple, po Tucker's or 
vaned again No. |, for feet wide, 258 


price Other si: Proportion. 
obtained most all respectable Upholsterers a: one " To 
Especial Notes, should be taken that each Spring Mat bears upon the side the Label 
“Tucker's Patent 
N° CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 
ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR INITIALS._RODRIGUES’ Superior 
ve Envelopes, 4d. per 1005 5 quires for 6d.; Sermon 
nery ua 
EDDING CARDS, and and WEDD DIN PES and. Silver, with 
ARMS or CREST in the latest fashion jot e i oo Superfine 
Cards printed for 4s. 6d., at HENRY RODRIGUES Pr NDON. 


CARTE DE. VISITE PORTRAITS “ 2000 000 popular Men and 
‘Li of the day, are published at Is. each. CHI & BAZIN, 112 


‘Albee for di ditto, on sale 2s. 6d. to 
Catalogue of Names post free. 
Full Course of Studies, invalual 
Prospectuses 


for Stude: 
of Day & Sow, Pithooraphers to 
Manuals and Works 
hers to the Queen, 6 Gate 


or the able. 
Street, Lincoln's Tan Fic Fields, W.C. 


[LLUMINATION: the Best.and Chea 
of Authority on the Art. Prospectuses of Day & Son, 
Street, Lincola’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


Second Edition, just published, 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Hlustrations, 5s. 
Ten SCHOOL. PERSPECTIVE: being a Progressive Course 
the use of Schools. Principal Drawing Master to the City of London 
London : J. 8. Vimrvr, City Road and Ivy Lane. 
1 vol, 12mo. limp eloth, 2s. 


THE F PRACTICE of EMBANKING LANDS from the S 
a means of Profitable Em omens of Capital; with: Examples 
furiecinreat actual Embankments: and also Practical Remarks on the Repair of Old Sea 
Walls. By Joun Wicorns, F.G.5., Land Agentand Surveyor. 
FORMING VOLS. LXXX.* and LXXXI.* OF WEALE'S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 
London : J. 8. Vinree, 26 Ivy Lane; and 294 City Road. 


(Q)RDNANCE SURVEY of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and 
IRELAND.—Edward Stanford, 6 Charing Cross, 8.W., Agent by appointment for the 
sale of Ordnance Maps, hus recently - Appendix to'his Ordnance Catalogue (w! 
ean be had upon application. or by post, f in which will be found det tailed par- 
ticulars of the of the M. Published of Ordnance, together with an Index 
Map, defining the contents of each section, and distingnishing the w from the quarter 
sheets. Those on the scale o fot ve inch to a mile are sold parte, price 2s. each, or cvloured, 
r coloured, they can 


#.; and when published in quarters, any quarter may 
also be had conyeniently mounted, in case, 4s. 6d. each, or — Lit 
London : Eowanp Srayrorp, 6 Charing Cross, 8. 7. 


(GEOLOGIC: AL SURVEY of the BRITISH ISLES.—The 
MAPS, Horizontal and Vertical Sections, Memoirs and Books of the Geological Srey 
of Great Britain and Ireland, published under the —~*- 
chison, D.C.L.. Director-General of the Survey, and sold. by Edward Stan ford, the appointed 
Agent. For ‘ditailed Particulars and Index to these Maps see Stanford's Catalogue 
Geological Survey Maps, to be had free on application, or by post for one ht 

Landon : Evwarp Srawronrp, 6 Charing Cross, 


APS and GUIDES to LONDON.—EDW24 ARD SEANPORD, 
6 Charing Cross, 8.W., has on sale at all times the best and Guide Books from 
One Shilling wre Also, Guides in Foreign Languages. e Eahitition Catalogues, 
Handbooks, ke, Listsof those most in request on application, or a post for one stamp. 
Lond Sraxronp, agent, by anpointment, for the sale ot Maps, 
"Geological Sur ve Mapa, and Admiralty Charts, 6 Charing Cross, S. 


ready, post 6vo:, with 2 Hiastrations, 7s. 
K A WN, A R OF G L. 
By the Rev. Anruvr 
How Steet. 
Now ready, 8vo., bound, 14s. 
AN EMBASSY to the COURT of ST. JAMES’S in 1840, 


fo By M. Guizor, Ambassador from His Majesty Louis Phili 
foibles.” ttn. woman of 
Rrcnany New Burlingtom 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ — 
Third Thousand, in 3 
CHANNINGS. By Mrs. Woop; Author of 
ne.” 


work ol of art perhaps superior to’ East Lynne.’ It. is 


A. 


“ Very few can limat good a story as ‘ The Channings.’ ” — 
We here per clve the same strong ont declive grasp of her subject was chown in East 
T with * Tom Brown's School Days’ will be sure to like * The 


Ricnanp New Burlincton Street. 
(CAMBRIDGE GREEK and LATIN TEXTS. Carefully 


——- from the best Editions. 


This series tended to supply, for the use of Schools and cheap and accurate 
of be superior in ‘small German 
editions this country, and more convenient in = 


NEW VOLUMES, NOW 
XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO OYRI, recensuit J. PF. 
A.B. 28. 6d. 
SALLUSTIUS: CATILINA: et JUGURTHA, ex recensione. 
Is. 6d. 
A LIST of others published in the Series, post-free, 
(CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL and COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 
School Of, Rlementary Treatises adapted for the Use of Students in the Universities, 


ELEMENTARY TR 
IGONOMETRY. By T. P. Hupsom; M.A., 


ELEMENTARY STATICS. By the Dray of Ety. 2s. 6d. 


sewed ; 3s. cloth. 
ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By the Duan of Exy. 28) 6d. 
sewed : 3s. cloth. 
Others in preparation. 


Just published, with us Illustrations, fep. cloth, 
THE LESSONS of my ny FARM: 
Agriculturists. By Ronert Scorr Borw, one of 
beak inthe lively syle which attract the amateur clase to 
whem and contains much advice and : 


Bb 
“Th Polume is offered 


@ wiser or more ex 
“ Never did aaaliin seen itary effect than ‘My Farm of Four Acres.’ Mt: 


Burn has followed suit in avery practical and pleasant little work."— Jllustrated London News: 
Locewoop & Co. 7 Stationers’ Mall Court, E.C. 
Now ready, at every Library, | vol. post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d... 
ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE. By Saunvers, Author of 
“ The Shadow in the House,” &c. 
“ This is a striking book, clever, interesting We have sekiom met 
detail, and. so touching in its simple 


true to lite, 90, deeply, 
“ The auth create, and not ly describe, rod fe 
author can e, an can produce before us beings whom we 


so thorough] 
pathos as Al 


P 
unquestionable We haven this single volume a variety-of situa- 
tions fall's the m most exciting interest, and of well-contrasted an we seldom 
meet with in novels of more pretentious dimensions." — Daily NV. 


L 78 Court, E.c. 

(COUNT your your ENEMIES and ind ECONOMISE your EXPEN- 
DITURE. By Watrer Bacenor. 

James Rivaway, 169 


Second Edition, enlarged, 6d. 
WHat IS* MESMERISM WHAT ITS 

London.: Boswoatn & Hannon, 215 Regent Street. 

Now ready, Third Editien, fep. 8ve. eleth, 4s. 6d. post free, 
Tn ART of EXTEMPORE® SPEAKING: Hints for the 
By M. Viear-Genersl, and Professor at the 


London: Boswoars & Har: 215 Regent Street. 
Now ready, Second: 
ILLAGE SKETCHES : Descriptive of Club and School’ 
other ant Institations. T. C. Wurreuzan, M.A., 


of 
first edition of. this being publishers. issued 
edit elie that sine thousand of dhe and others who may have not 
be glad to possess it at the small cost of one 


Now ready, | vol. extra fep. Sve. 5s. 


THE LAST DAY of OUR LORD’S PASSION, By the 
Rev. Witsam Hawxa, LL.D., author of “ Lifwof Dr. Chalmers.” 
Contents : — 
Bets ind the Bet 
The ben Hepenta ce, and Hestoration of St. Peter. 


VI. Christ's Second Appearance before Pilate. 
VI. The Daug! of Jerusalem erusalem Weeping. 
Il. The Penitent Thief. 


4 


‘The Mother of Our Lord. 
he the Desertion. 


= 
= 
= 


The Attendant Miracles. 
Physical Cause of the Death of Christ. 
XIV. The Burial. 


Edinburgh: Evmoxsvow & Doveras.. London: Avaws, & Co. 
Just published, seventh: edition, with plates, 5s., by post, 5s. 6d. 


ON THROAT AILMENTS; more the he: 
Tonsil and El Uvule in connection with 

Nasal Obetretion and the im Develepment of Health. Strength, and Gros Growth in 

Person » urgeon to the Metropolitan Ear 


mpanum, &c. 
London: Jouw New Burlington Strect. 
ready, » Second Edition, greatly enlarged, in 8vo. 


FiRst LESSONS in SANSKRIT GRAMMAR ; 
with an Introduction to the Hitopadesa, with Exercises on Translation 
By Professor Jamxs R. 


London Jasres MAppen, 3 Leadenhall Street. 
ready, }2mo.. 4s. cloth, 
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tings of 
London & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


Second Edition, revised,. N 8vo. cambric, gilt, és. 
USTRALIA; with’,Notes the .Way, on 
A Bombay, and the’ Holy Lend. By J 
tration of Australian Sce: 


Two HUNDRED YEARS ‘AGO. the Rey. D. Mounz- 
M-A., Incumbent of Oxom, Shrewsbury. 


—cited at the 
Widely created Bt and 
London: Kerr & Co., 5? Paternoster Row. Shrewsbury: J. O. Saworonn, High Street. 
Just ready, small 8vo., 5s. 
PREDICTIONS REALIZED. in MODERN TIMES. 
Now first collected by Honace Wersr. 
‘ Kerr & Co., Paternoster Row. 


By the same Author, with frontiepiece, 6s. 
MYSTERIES of LIFE, DEATH, and FUTURITY. 
“A a ing, le volume."" 
PROFESSOR SMYTIPS NEW WORK ON 
Just published, 2 vols. with Maps and Wwod Engravings, 


"THREE CITIES in RUSSIA sor 0. Prassr 
ERS Roca for Scale ~~ an Astronomer's 
with Mee Wa powerfab weseriptive writing.” 
Lovers Rasva & Co.,5 Henrietta Street, Covent Ganlen.- 
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The Saturday Review. 


ONE SHILLING. 
WMACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Edited by Davip Masson. 
No. XXXII. for JUNE, 1863. 


CONTENTS : — 
I. THE BREWING OF THE AMERICAN STORM. By Hanarer Mantinzav. 
I. RAVENSHOE. By Heway Kiwoszer, Author of “ Geoffry Iiamlyn.” 

Fin at Last. 


Corns. 
i. WRITTEN IN THE BAY OF LERICI. By Pencr Brssuz Sar.rar. 
NA OF E RY. ARCHIBALD LAREN, ymna- 


Vv. VINCENZO or, Rocks. By Rorrix1, Author of “Lorenzo Benoni,” 
“ Doctor Antonio,” &c. 


Chap. 4. — Arma Tog2. 
Chap. 5.— Vincenco goes on a Fool's Errand 
VI. NOTES OF A TOUR THROUGH THE BORDER 7 our a 
erica. ington to Wheeling. to Cincinnati. 


VII. HYMN OF THE ASCENSION. 
VIII. WILLIAM BARNES, THE DORSETSHIRE POET. 


IX. ELECTRICITY AT WORK. By Dr. T. L. Purrson. 
X. PASSING EVENTS: THE CONSERVATIVES AND RETRENCHMENT. 


*,* Volumes I. II. III. IV. and V. are now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Cambridge; and 23 Henrictta Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway Stations. 


0 CIET Y. 1s. Monthly. 
RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 


. Will be ready in a day or two, Is. 6d. 
[THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for JUNE, 1862. 
NTS 
WALKING. By Hewny D. Tuorzac. 
WAR AND LITERATURE. By Joun Wess. 
AN ORDER FOR A PICTURE. By Aticz Caney. 
THE SOUTH BREAKER. By Hanrarer E. Prescorr. 
738 SAM ADAMS REGIMENTS OF THE TOWN OF BOSTON. By Ruaarp 
Frormncuam. 
OUT OF THE “‘Bopy TO GOD. By Ross Terry. 
THE HEALTH OF OUR GIRLS. By T. W. Hicornson. 
THE HORRORS OF SAN DOMINGO. By Jonn Weiss. 
SONNET. By F. G. Tuckerman. 
METHODS OF STUDY IN NATURAL HISTORY. By Lovis Acassiz. 
THE AUTHOR OF CHARLES AUCHESTER. By Hannzier E. Prescort. 
ASTRA AT THE CAPITOL. By Joux G. Wurrtien. 
PERE ANTOINE’S DATE PALM. By T. B. Atonice. 
“SOLID OPERATIONS IN VIRGINIA.” By Epwanp Evenerr Hate. 
SUNTHIN’ IN THE PASTORAL LINE. By James Lowext. 
Taianer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


pusttc a OPINION. — The English Galignani, published every every 
ible to Eng id 


OPINION is the most readable Fanily 
_the best adapted for English homes, and contai 


pustic OPINION contains the spirit of the I English and 


Foreign Press on Politics, C: &e.—3l. every week. 
UBLIC OPINION contains no topic, allusion, or advertise- 


ment that can render it an improper cuest in the family circle.—3d. every week. 


SOUTH AFRICAN PHILOLOGY. 


BLEEK, Dr. W. H. J.—A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR. of’ 


SOUTH. AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 400, cloth. Un the press. 


BLEEK—THE LIBRARY of SIR | GEORGE GREY, K.C.B. 
PHILOLOGY. | Vol. I. in 3 Parts ( African Philology). Vol. II. 5 Parts 


COLENSO, The Right Rev. JOHN W., D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of: 
Grammar 


Natal. FIRST STEPS in ZULU-KAFIR: an A\ 
of the Zulu-KaGr Language. I CAFIR: an Abridgment of 


COLENSO — ZULU-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 8vo. pp.540, 


sewed, 12s. 


COLENSO — THREE NATIVE ACCOUNTS of the VISEE 


the of 


with Explanato Translation, an.’ all he Zulu . 


‘ords employed in £4 Designed for Students of the Zul 


Pp. 160, cover, 4s. 


COLENSO — FIRST ZULU-KAFIR READING-BOOK. In 


2 Parts. 16mo. pp. 44, sewed, Is. 


COLENSO — SECOND ZULU-KAFIR READING-BOOK. 
16mo. pp. 108, sewed, 3s. 


COLENSO — FOURTH ZULU-KAFIR READING-BOOK. 


S8vo. pp. 160, stiff cover, 7s. 


GROUT, Rev. LEWIS.—A GRAMMAR of the ZULU 


LANGUAGE. 8vo. cloth, 2is. 


KAFIR ESSAYS, and other Pieces; with an English Translation. 
Edited by the Right Rev. the Bisnor of Granamstown. 32mo. pp. 81, sewed, 23. 6d. 
Triswen & Co., 60 Paternoster Row, London. 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW NOVELS (now ready). 
THE DULL STONE HOUSE. By Kenyer Deenz. 2 


vols. 


“ We know not who Kenner Deene may 
one of oom remarkable novels that he pas 
incidents are most absorbing.” —Advertiser. 


RIGHT and LEFT. By the Author of “Mabel,” &c. 3 vols. 
There are masterly touches of artist-like form and truth in this ~ 4-4 


YORKE HOUSE. By W. Puarrt, Author of “ Batty West- 


but this we know, that ' The Dull Stone House’ is 
been brought before the public. The 


“Ave tal novel.” —Observ 
Marked rant the. same talent end cleverness as* Betty Westminster.’ "News of the World. 
“It owes as much of its attraction to the delineation of minute shades of character and 
feeling as to the interests of its situations."'"—orning Post. 


A GENTLEMAN’S STORY. By the Hon. Abert Cannina, 


NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
A MARRIAGE at the MADELEINE. 2 vols. 21s. rnis day. 
RECA GARLAND; or, the Rise and Fall of a Bank of 
Deposit. By Kerru Horns. 2 vols. 2is. (Just ready. 


HEARTHS and WATCH-FIRES. Captain Coroms, R.A. 
dicat fort. 3 vols. 


P sone! OPINION is the best medium for Advertisers; it 


largely : gst the lergy, and Gentry, Members of Parliament, 
Merch the i land pone yma Great Britain and the Colonies.—3d. every 


punue OPINION is the best and cheapest paper published ; 
in clear, legible type, and is adapted fur all of renders. 


PpuBLic OPINION, the English Galignani, is the best Journal 
for 8 and Poli Editors and Authors, the Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry, 
Merchants and Manufacturers, and all who take: sah aaherest in the Political, Social, and Com- 
mercial Progress throughout the world.—3d. eve: 

Office, 3 Savoy Street, Strand. re a oe by post for 3 stamps. 


THE COLONIAL CHURCH "CHRONICLE, MISSIONARY 

JOURNAL, and FOREIGN BCCLESTAPTIOAL REPORTER for June. Contents:— 

— Proposed Colony in India — The Bishop 

nbly of the Diocese of Melbourne — Depu- 
. Foreign, and Home News. 


Church ot England Missicn to the English in §; 
of ‘Ontario on Trinity Col llege — The Church 
tations and the Ofleriory views and Notices — C 

Rivixcrons, Waterloo Place, London 
SOciat SCIENCE REVIEW: a Scientific Paper for the 


advane2ment of Social Science. The Revie» will contain articles on the Amendment of 
Law, Treatment of Crime, International regress, Educa‘ and Public Health, with 
pt Reviews of all Books bearing on Social Subjects. Every Saturday, 3d.; stamped, 4d 

Office. 10 Whitefriars Street, E.C. 


"THE HOUSE of CHARITY.—The STORY of MONU- 

MENTS.—.The BUILDER of per. price 4d., contains :—Fine view and Pian of 

the Howe of Charity, Soho— Monuments in. Rome—South ern Drainage of J.ondon—Ca 

Wood Feats (With India The Palace of Art and Industry 

ior the Labouring Poor— The Social Se’ Congress— Art Benevolent Fund— 
Roads and Doings in Kensington—British Archaeological Associat) on _Smithfield—Our Food— 

The Flood in the Middle je Level—Church-building News— P 1 News—C &e. 

Office, 1 York Street, Covent Garden ; and all Booksellers. 


THE LAST DAYS of a BACHELOR. By J. McGrecor 
Atay, Author of “ The Cost of a Coronet,” &c. 2 vols. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL, By Cyrus Repprne, 


MARY GRAHAM. By L. J. Curtine. 
‘This day day, fep. 8vo., Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 
(THE ANGEL in the HOUSE. By Coventry Parmore. 


By the same Author, 
FAITHFUL for EVER. Fep. 8vo. 6s, 
London: Parken, Son, & Bours, West Strand. 
Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 2is. each, of 
IR FR ANCIS PALGRAVE’S HISTORY of NORMANDY 


and of ENGLAN 


Parker, Son, & Bounn, West Strand. 
From the German of Backer. 
(CHARICLES : A Tale illustrative of Private Life among the 


Ancient Greeks. New Edition, collated and enlarged. 10s. 6d. 
London : Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


NEW VOLUME BY GUSTAVE AIMARD. 
On June 10, never before 


published, 2s. 
THE QUEEN of the SAVANNAH 


London: Warp & Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 
NEW WORK BY AUTHOR OF “ WHITEFRIARS.” 
On June 16, No. 20 of SHILLING VOLUME LIBRARY. 
YNTHIA THOROLD. By the Author of “ Which Wins, 


Love or Money?” “ Whitefriars,” &c. 
London : Wanp & Locr, 158 Fleet Street. 


THE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S JOURNAL : Scientific 
Record of the International Exhibition. Parr I. evel , contains a full description of 

all the Buildings for Exhibitions to the present the itor. and is [lustrated by large 
Fiate wings of the French Buildings of 18 and the Dublin Exhibition of 
853; with 96 Woodcuts. Paar II._June veamimences tor account of the Contents of the 
ohh bition. It contains Mineral by Warrington W. i th, M.A., F.R.S. ; Mineral 
Products of India, by M. C. Cooke, F. ot Building srt by R. Burnell, C.E.; Textile 


Professor Hodges and Simmonds, F.S.S.. F.R.G.8 ; Paper Pisterials 
Animal or Vegetable substances, by P. L. Si 
Tilust F puree ate Engravings of Building and 


the 1851 Exhibition 

's original draw: wings ; w with 69 Woodcuts. 

Proprietor’s Offices (Paten t Offices) :— 

47 Lincoln's Tnn Fields Landen; and 166 Buchanan Street. Gieegow. 
Loxoman, Gurex, Lowoman, Rosruts, Publishers, London 


Just ready, in 8vo. Is. 


SPEECH of LORD _ BURY in the HOUSE of 
Second Reading of Dill for Amending the Act 


London: Harcnaap & Co., 187 Piccadilly. 


PAMPULETS ON THE RELATIONS OF ey geeerocaace AND THE 
PEOPLE 1N ENGLAND. 
Just Is. 
No. ACTIVE CONSERVATISM. By Ronrrt M. 
, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister. 
London : ote ors & Co., 187 Piccadilly. 
gilt edges, 
PLEASANT SPOTS and FAMOUS PLACES. By 
J. A. Laxerony. Coloured Front 
London: Wiut1am Teco, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


from Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 8yo. cloth, 15s, 
(GOHN) POETICAL WORKS. By Sir Ecznron 


Teoo, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. ST. JOHN. 
On June 16, No. 21 of SHILLING VOLUME LIBRARY. 


(THE CHAIN of DESTINY. A Novel by the Author of - 


“ Undercurrents,” &c. 
London : Warp & Lock, 1°8 Fleet Street. 
A COMPLETE RE-ISSUE OF THE WORKS OF TIIOMAS IivOD. 
In a few days will be published, crown, Sve. om Se. Ge Third Volume of a complete and 


"THE WORKS of THOMAS HOOD, Comic and Serious, in 

Prose and Verse. To be eng in 4 vols. 

“ There is little chance of his name . since he has stamped many a household 
word on the minds of his for be transmitted to futue generations. oo eee 
There is an immense deal of matter contained in this (Vol. Jp) and 
infinite ; of its quality we trust numerous readers will judge. 7 trated London 

London : Eowarv Moxon & Co., 44 Dov2r W. 


WORKS BY THE POET LAUREATE. 
A New Edition, cloth, 7s. 


[2YLts of the KING. Witha Dedication to 1 to the Memory of 
Prince Consort. 


By Atrrep Ternyson, D.C.L., Poet 
By the same Author, 


1. POEMS. Fourteenth Edition, fep. 8vo. 9s. cloth. ' 
2. PRINCESS: a Medley. Tenth Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
8. IN MEMORIAM. Eleventh Edition, fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


4. MAUD, and other Poems. Fourth Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
London: Bewane Moxon & Co., 44 Dover Street, W. 


ready, 1 vol. emall 8yo. 
REL Ics of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY : being the Results 


of Recent Investigation of ond comeing, overs 
Shell 


London: Epwarno Moxon & Co., 44 Dover Street, W. 
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MR. LEWIS FARLEY’S NEW WORK ON TURKEY. 

Just published, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
E: RESOURCES of TURKEY, considered with: es 
reference to the PROFITABLE INVESTMENT of CAPITAL in the 


to capitalists ond merchants. It is well worthy of 
LonGMAN, Gane, Loncman, & Roserts. 
NEW WORK BY DR. J. D. MORELL, M.A. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
N INTRODUCTION to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the 
Inductive Method. By J. D. Moruit, M.A., LL.D. 
“Dr. Morell’s work, from its conciseness 


“ We wish toexpress the pleasure that read- 
ing this work has given us, and our confidence and clearness, will furnish a good ground- 
that ite study will be as improving, as it work of the science, from which those who 
ly be agreeable, to the student o of men- are so minded may to bolder 
—Dublin Evening Mail. lations.""—John Bul 


London: Green, Loncman, & Rorerts. 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS (POLYNESIA). 
Just published, 1 vol. post 8vo. with a Map, 2 Formate in Lithography, 
8 Illustrations on ropa, 12s 
the Past, Present, poh uture of its Island- 
kingdom: An Historical Ac Account of the Sandwich Islands —.. 4 
mee Hopkins, Hawaiian C General, &c. With a Preface by the 
XFORD. 


London: Lonoman, Green, Loncman, & Roperts. 
NEW SCHOOL-BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 
Fep. 8vo. with 2 coloured Maps, Gs. 


NCIENT HISTORY of EGYPT, ASSYRIA, and 
BABYLONIA. By Exizasern M. Sewett, Author of “ Amy Herbert,” 
other Stories and Tales. 


School-Books by the same Author. 
A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE, 3s. 6d. 
THE CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME, 2s. 6d. 
HISTORY of the EARLY CHURCH, 4s. 6d. 
DICTATION EXERCISES (in Spelling), 18mo. 1s. 
CONTES FACILES, French Stories for Children, 3s. 6d. 
EXTRAITS CHOISIS, longer French Selections, 5s, 
London: Loncman, Green, Lonoman, & Roperts. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
[HE ANGLO-SAXON HOME: a History of the Domestic 
Institutions and Customs of England, from the Fifth to the Eleventh Century. 


By Joun 
London: Loncman, Geren, LonGman, & Roperts, 


Just published, post 8vo. with Plate, cloth, &s. 
XIOMATA PACIS. By the late Jonn Pracr, of Reistel, 
Author of “An Apology for Cathedral ,Service ;” Editor of Sir 


Browne’s “ Religio Medici and Christian Morals. 
London: Loxcman, Green, Loncman, & Roperts. 


NEW WORK BY ADELAIDE A. PROCTER. 
Just published, square fep. 8vo. - 2 eam on Wood by Richard Doyle, 
cloth, 5s. 


CHAPLET of VERSES. By Apetamwe A. Procrer, 
Author of “ Legends and Lyrics.” 
*,* Published for the benefit of the Night Refuge for Homeless Women and 
Children, Providence Rew, Finsbury Squa' 
: LonGMAN, ~ Loneman, & Roperts. 


Next week will be published, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s, 
(THE POPE and HIS PATRON: A Political Burlesque. 
By the Author of ** Horace at Athens.” 
London: Loncman, Green, Loncman, & Roperts. 
THE ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY EXAMINATIONS. 
Just published, 8vo. sewed, 3s. Gd. 
GOLUTIONS of QUESTIONS in MIXED MATHEMATICS 
proposed at the Examinations for Admission to the Royal Military Academy in 
1861 and 1862. By the Rev. R. Fowigr, M.A. 
London: Lonoman, Green, Loncman, & Roperts. 


MR. SOTHEBY’S WORK ON MILTON’S AUTOGRAPH. 


Now ready, 1 vol. folio, with a Portrait, Photograph of the Trinity College Cast, and 
numerous Facsimiles, whole bound in morocco inlaid, 528. 6d. 


RAMBLINGS in the ELUCIDATION of the AUTOGRAPH 
of By Samvuet Leicn Soruesy, F.S.A., author of the “ Principia 


London: Loncman, Greex, Loncman, & Roperts. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. HOWSON. 

Just published, 1 vol. fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
DEACONESSES: an Essa’ ay on the _ of Women in 
DD. ago Rev. J. S. Howson, 

of the Collegiate Institution verpoo rin with v 
considerable ‘Additions, from the “ Quarterly Review.” 
London: Loncman, Green, Lonoman, & Roperts. 

Now ready, | vol. imperial 8vo. cloth, L5s. 
[sea SILURUM ; or, an Illustrated Catalogue of the Museum 
of Antiquities at Caerleon : containing the substance of the Two former Volumes 
on Caerleon, with much additional information, and 52 Plates. By J. EK. Lee, F.S.A., 
F.G.S., Hon. Sec. of the Monmouthshire and Caerleon Antiquarian Association. 
London: Loneman, Green, Lonoman, & Roserts. 


Just published, 8vo. Is. 


HE EMANCIPATION of WOMEN from EXISTING 
INDUSTRIAL DISABILITIES: Considered in its Economic Aspect. By 
Artnur Houston, A.M., Barrister-at-Law ; Whately Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Dublin. 
London: Loneman & Co.; Dublin: & Gitt, and Witttam M‘Gee 


ON the REGISTRATION ‘of ‘SIRTHS, DEATHS, and 
Dublin Hoposs & Smirn. Belfast: Hexny Garer. London: Loxomax & Co. 


‘ow ready, 8vo. cloth, illustrated, 6s. 
"THE FORTUNES of GLENCORE. By Cuartes Lever, 
Author of “Charles O'Malley,” &c. 
London : Cuarman & Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 
A HISTORY of the SOCIAL EVIL in all Countries, 
Antiquity the Time. Bes Part I. inks, sehen that the 


isto tay hey? aon being ameliorate one of the 
social body. “Only by the light affords 
ligh: can we escape error and misdirection in 


London : & Co. 18 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


66 Brook Srazet, Hanover Square, W. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY & CO.’S 
NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 


THE HISTORY of GIBRALTAR, and of its 
Political Relation to Events in Europe, from the Commencement of the Moorish 
Dynasty in Spain to the Last Morocco War. With Origiual and Unpublished 
Letters from the Prince of Hesse, Sir George Eliott, the Duc de Crillon, and Lord 
Nelson, and an Account of the 14 Sieges the Rock has sustained since it became a 


Fortress. By Captain Saver, Civil Magistrate at Gibraltar. vo. illustrated, 
price 18s. (Ready. 


THE ASIAN EXPEDITION : Travels in 


Ladak, Tartary, and Kashmir. With numerous chromo-lithographic Illustrations 
from Sketches taken on the spot. By Lieut.-Colonel Torrens, 23rd Royal Welsh 
Fusileers. 8vo. (Nest week. 


NIPHON and PECHELI: Impressions of 


Japan and the North of China. By Epwarp BarrinGTon pE Fonsianque, 
Assistant Commissary-General. 8vo. illustrated. [Nezt week. 


THE FINANCIAL POLICY of ENGLAND 
for TWENTY YEARS, from 1842 to 1862. By Sir Srarrorp Norrscore, 
Bart., M.P. 8vo. 12s. (immediately. 


THE STATE OF PARTIES. 


THE PRESENT POSITION of the 
“ LIBERAL” PARTY. By the Author of “ Miriam May,” and “ Crispin 
Ken.” 8vo. 15s. (Ready. 


MR. WEALE’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NAr NAL DEFENCES: the Great Question of the Day; 
\y. Nith Charts and Plans of Spithesd, Plymouth Sound, and Fowey Harbour. By sir 


CA CTALOGUS of BOOKS, Old and New, the publica- 


inder the 


following, ng Architecture, and Ornament from: Work 
the late Earl of ibentcen to that of Stone, 
msion, Tubular. — 3. ont ra Hydraulics, 
‘Architecture and Military History and Art.—7. Mines and 
echanics, and “Millwork, — 9. Naval Architecture, &c.— 10. 
Painted oa Stained Glass. —H. Railways, Forming and Making. 12. Renaissance, 


and Elizabethan tecture. — rength Engine, 
team ‘Na’ vigation. With an Index for Reference to Authors and Subjects. 6d., if by post 
roa L#, RULES and EXAMPLES for Candidates for the 


Military, Naval. and Civil Service Examinstions, also for Mathematical Students and 
Engineers. OS, C.E. Division I. IRON BRIDGES, Practical Formula 
for Se e Strain and Breaking Weight of Wrought Iron 
“39 High Holborn, W.C. 


MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
In demy 8vo. with Portrait and Maps, Vol. III. 20s. 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 


CALLED 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 34s. 


NORTH AMERICA, 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ The West Indies and the Spanish Main.” 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


MARIETTA: A NOVEL. 


By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ La Beata,” &¢. (This day. 


(Now ready. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 


EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS ON THE WEST 
COAST OF AFRICA. 
WITH REMARKS on the SLAVE TRADE and the SUPPLY of COTTON. 


By Capt. J. F. N, HEWETT, F.R.G.S. 


(On Tuesday. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 


ROADS AND RAILS; 


And their Practical Influence on Human Progress, Past, 
Present, and To Come. 


By W. BRIDGES ADAMS. 
(Next week. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 sitet. 


‘ourth Edition, 3s. Cd. ; by post, 3s. 
Ts PRACTICAL ANGLER; or, the Art of Trout Fishing 
more particularly applied to Clear Water. by W. C. Srzwarr. 
New Edition. and Engravings, 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 8d. 
E 'SHALL WE. WE Go? A Guide to the healthiest and 
most beautiful Places in the British Islands. 
Anan & Bosc. London : Loxomax & Co. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[June 7, 1862. 


13 Great STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS. 
"THE LIFE of EDWARD I IRVING, Minister of the 
National Journal an d_ Correspondence. 


Mars. With Portral rtrait, 

Rs. ~4 30s. 

thank Mrs. her beautiful and narrative. Hers is a book which 

few of any creed can bpm some profit, and still fewer will close without regret. It is 

saying m much, in this to say that the "her is worthy of the man.” —Alackwoud's Mag. 
A full, detailed biography of Irving we hove not seen till now. Mrs. Olipliant’s work is 
irable, presenting a most } , consistent, vivid picture of Irving.”—Macmillan's Mag 

man I have ever, after trial found in this 


the emphatic testimony borne by Thomas Carlyle to Edward 


Such i 
irving can al Mrs. Oli no higher eul than that her ve is worthy of him 
contributed to our work among 
an 


She 
the be vs be placed by the side of Hanna's Life of 


“YEARS? MU SICAL RECOLLECTIONS. By 
Hewrr F. -Gasnsar, 2 vols. with Portraits, 21 
page of these volumes offers reminiscences opera goer of some 


perience. No one singer of m 
Bera is without his or her portrait. The faithfulness of the latter is creditable to the limner. 
r as a serious c @ conscien history, graceful series of portraits, or an 
record, the aulor must be congratulated on the Work he las accomplished. 


FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. Bya Prison Matron. 2 vols. 
J*ALY under VICTOR EMMANUEL; A Personal Narrative. 


Count Cuartes Anrivapens. 2 vols. 8vo. with Mage, &e. (Immediately. 
RRECREATIONS of a SPORTSMAN. By 
Lexxox. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 
STUDIES | from LIFE. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” Illustra Horman 5s. forming the new volume of 
“ Hurst & Blackett’s Standard Li of Editions.” 


THE CI CHURCH and the CHURCHES; or, the i as Agra and 


HE PRIVATE “DIARY of RICHARD, DUKE t 
BUCKINGHAM AND K.G. 3 vols. with Portrait, 31s, 6d. 


ODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1862. 


NEW. NOVELS. 
BRXANSTON SQUARE, Auth 


WALTER LANGLEY. By the Hon. C. SAvize. 8 vols. 


1. Mr. Savile's picture of Eton life ig clever 

animated. and his descriptions of fadhionsble societ fe to find admirers." 
WEN: a Waif. By the Author of “ High ‘Chureh, % =i «“ ‘No 
Charch.” 3 vols. 

“ This book has high qualities. It shows how the life f 

exit without reign but how religion alone can confirm and perfect good: 

speak wer thro’ char 
MES. BLAKE. By Mrs. Newron CRosLAND. vols. 


well written and amusing 


AN WRONG BE RIGHT ? By Mrs. 8. C. azz. 2 vols, 
“ This excellent story is quite the best that Mrs. S. C. Hall has written.” —A theneeum. 


TRE UA LADIES OF LOVEL-LEIGH. By the Author of 
Bridesmaids,” &e. 3 vols. (Just ready, 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS. 
[THE APOCRYPHA.—In GREEK. 8vo. 5s. In ENGLISH. 
4to. 4s. ; 38. ; fep. 2s. 
AN APOCALYPTIC CHART. By W. B. Gattoway, M.A. 
ice 2s. 
THE TREASURY of SCRIPTURE KNOWLEDGE. 


500,000 arranged Parallel Passages and Notes. Pocket Vol. 10s. 
HE CHRONOLOGICAL SCRIPTURE ATLAS. The 


‘aps are very ently catered and fully coloured, and contain the latest information. 
Small Ato. half -morocco, 10s. 


A CRITICAL REVISION of the HEBREW TEXT of the 

OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

HEADS of HEBREW GRAMMAR: a Familiar Introduction 
tothe Language. 4s. 6d. 

A HEBREW GRAMMAR, with Progressive Exercises after 


every Rule. 6s. 


Al HISTORY of the PRINTED TEXT of the GREEK NEW 


AMENT. By S. P. Treerties, LL.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A COLLATION of the “ TEXTUS ,RECEPTUS,” ” with the 
Critical Texts of Griesbach, Scholz, Lach 


A CONCORDANCE to the GREEK “NEW TESTAMENT. 
Price 5s. 
GREENFIELD'S LEXICON to the GREEK NEW 


TESTAMENT. 

A Fax POCKET GREEK TESTAMENT, ith Indication of 
Roots, Maps, &c. 5s. 

[HE POLYMICRIAN SERIES of NEW TESTAMENTS, 


COMMON PRAYERS, PSALTERS. CONCORDANCES, LEXICONS, &c., in A: 
be i Motere rm Languages. ‘These Pocket Volumes are kept bound in cloth, and in cin Ancient 


THE. ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORIES of THEODORET, 
SOCRATES, and SOZOMEN. &vo. each 7s. 


USEBIUS'’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY: with a 
Memoir of the Author. 


[THE LIFE of the ; EMPEROR CONSTANTINE. By 


Evszaivs. 8vo. 7s. 


E{VAGRIUS'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 7s. 
T? WHERE? snd WHO? is ANTICHRIST, By 


the Rev. H. H. Beamusn, 


W YLD'S_SCRIPTU RE ATLAS, Small 4to. half-bound,. 
ese goon enoug! fo ellow of the insertion. not onl on 
POLYGLOT BIBLES AND BIBLICAL AIDS, IN GREAT VARIETY. 
The Catalogue by post, free. 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


Now ready, post 8vo. 5s. 
THE NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF | 


AGNES HOME. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


MANSEL’S METAPHYSICS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


METAPHYSICS 


Or, the Philosophy of Consciousness, Phenomenal and Real, 


By H. L. MANSEL, B.D., 


‘Waynfiete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical ee. &e. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON : LONGMAN & CO. 


NEW WORK BY THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD. 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


THE FATHERS OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


By R. D. HAMPDEN, D.D., 
Bishop of Hereford.” 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON : LONGMAN & CO. « 


This day is published, crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER. 
By JOHN HILL BURTON. 


I. HIS NATURE. — Introductory; Vision of Mighty Bock-hanters; 
fication ; the Prowler and the Auction: 

II. HIS e Hobby; the ry Reader, or Bohemian of Literature; 
the Collector and the and his Harvest; P Pretenders; his Achieve- 
ments in the Crea’ the Preservation of 3 Lil 

III. HIS CLUB. in the Structure of the ‘the Roxburghe Club; 
some Book-club Men. 

IV. BOOK-CLUB LITERATURE. — Generalities ; John Spalding; Robert Wodrow ; the 

Early Northern Saints ; Sermons in Stones. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


In the press, 


TEN YEARS OF IMPERIALISM IN FRANCE. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A “FLANEUR.” 


CoNnTENTS :— 
NEW PARIS. THE IMPERIAL FERTILISING SYs- 
THE COST, AND WHO PAYS FOR IT. TEM. 
LUTATIA PARISIORUM. MONEYMANIA. 
GARRISON AND CAMP. Isr OF OCTOBER. 
TERRESTRIAL PROVIDENCE AND | SOCIALISM. 


DEATH AND RESURRECTION. 
BODY AND MIND. 
GOSSIP. 


ITS DRAWBACKS. 
TERRESTRIAL PROVIDENCE AND 
ITS ADVANTAGES. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


For JUNE, price 2s. 6d., 
CONTAINS THE THIRD PORTION OF THE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

The exhibited mens included in the division given with this number are 
engravings from articles executed in jewellery, gold and silver, carved coral, ormolu, 
Aberdeen granite jewellery, electro-plate, lace-work, wood-carving, ornamental cast 
iron (as suitable for garden seats, flower stands, mirrors, console and smoking tables, 
&c.), a highly decorated stove and its appurtenances, stoves and fenders, carton pierre 
and papier maché, bronze candelabra, carpeting, kamptulicon, parquet flooring, 

“ chintz furnitures,” “ furniture silks,” cabinet work, &c. &c. 

The present Part comprises a most highl interesting article on the pictures now 
exhibit ng at the Ro oa ; also of the two Water Colour jeties ; and an 
account of the Ecclesiastical Edifices in Rome, by James Dafforne, Esq., accompanied 
with engravings of the pn Meng and the pictures contained therein, 

The Line Engravings in thie Number are 
“GOING TO SCHOOL,” 
Ragraved by W. Ridgway, from the Picture by T. Webster, R.A.; 
“ANCIENT ROME.” 
Engraved by A. Willmore, rere i M. W. Turner, R.A., in the National 


antenting © 


January to April, as hey have ben reprinted: Order elven caste, 


JAMES 8. VIRTUE, 26 IVY LANE, E.C. 
AND INTERNATIONAL BAZAAR, OPPOSITE THE EXHIBITION. 


ust published, fep. 
‘THE ILIAD. Book L In Kagiish.. "Hexameters according to 
Quantity. By Jonw Munray. 
London: Watrox & Manenty, 28 Upper Gower Street, and 27 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
Just published, 
BRITISH CONCHOLOGY ; or, an Account of the Mollusca 
Water Bella. "Post ovo. Plater 
Joux Van Voonss, 1 Paternoster Row: 
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THE NEW PAPER. 


THE CHURCH & STATE REVIEW. 


EDITED BY ARCHDEACON DENISON, 
Price One Shilling. 
THE JUNE NUMBER IS NOW READY EVERYWHERE. 
CONTENTS : — 


Review of the Position—The Question of Retrenchment—The Church-rate Division 
—The American _War—The Clergy Relief Bill—Non-intervention—The Ebb Tide of 
as a Creed—Joseph Wolff—Rugby and Balliol—The 
Position and ot of C —J in Synod—The Church in the Manu- 
facturin ring. Districts—The tae of Infidelity—Marriage Licence—The Re-revised 
Code—The International Exhibition—Modern Incredulity—The Royal 
Church and State in America —Hymnology—Poverty of the Clergy—Scotch Commun 
Office— Bigotry—Convocation in Ireland—The Life of William Pitt— Biblical Psycho- 
logy — Men n’s Letters — Lord Auckland’s Co’ dence — Mrs. Browning — 
Dean on the Christian Life Dr. Cumming — Sewell on Rome, &c. — 

The “ Church and State Review ’’ may be obtained of all booksellers, at the rail: 
stations, or direct from the publishers, ’ ad 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STREET, HANOVER 
SQUARE, W. 


Now ready, with 10 Maps, illustrating the Routes, 8vo. cloth, 14s. | 


VACATION TOURISTS: | 
Or, Notes of Travel in 1861. 
EDITED BY FRANCIS GALTON. 


I. 8T. AND MOSCOW. By the Rev. Wein, B.C.L., M.A. 
Il. THE COUNTRY OF SCHAMYL. By Mansnatt, F.R.G.S, 
II, THE MONKS OF MOUNT ATHOS, By H.F. Tozen, M.A. 
IV. THE AMAZON AND RIO MADEIRA. By the Rev. Cuanes Youns. 
V. NINE WEEKS IN CANADA. By Capt. R. Coxxiwsow, R.N., C.B. 
VI. A NATURALIST’S IMPRESSION OF SPAIN. By P. L. Sctaren, Sec. to 
the Zoological Society. 
VII. GEOLOGICAL NOTES ON AUVERGNE. By F.R.S.E.,F.G.8. 
VIII. FIJI AND ITS INHABITANTS. By Berrnoty Seemann, Ph.D., F.L.S. 
IX. THE KRU COAST, CAPE PALMAS, AND THE NIGER. By W. Dvananr, M.D. 
X. NABLOOS AND THE SAMARITANS. By Gzoncr Gaovs. 
XI. CHRISTMAS IN MONTENEGRO. By I. M. 
“ A traveller should have his eyes open to some really interesting matter for observation, and 


tell us what he saw, with due regard to the greatest of all arts in writing books — that of 
ji The plan of ‘ Vacation Tourists’ is admirably calculated to secure these 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 


Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 


The Enouisn Cyciorzpia is published in Four Divisions, each Division being 
complete in itself. 
THE CYCLOPADIA of GEOGRAPHY. 
THE CYCLOPZEDIA of BIOGRAPHY. 
THE CYCLOPADIA of NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE CYCLOPZDIA of ARTS and SCIENCES. 


Each Division of the Encuisn CycLopzpia is sold as a separate Work. 


GEOGRAPHY. ... . 4 vols, £2 2 0 or 2 vols. half-morocco £2 10 0 
BIOGRAPHY... .. Gvolss 3 0 0 3 vols. 31220 
NATURAL HISTORY . 4 vols. 220 2 vols. ” 2100 
ARTS and SCIENCES . 8vols. 416 0 4 vols. e 5120 


*,* For full details, see Prospectus, which may be had from the Publishers, or 
through any . 


“As spends the contents of this pclopadia. it is, however, impossible to give any sufficient 
impression of an aggregate which somewhere or other all the ation generally 
required Xo, “qvers conceivable a an good Encyclopedia, as every one knows, is a com- 

dious library ; and though students may require further information upon some points than 

its summaries conta:n, even students will be surprised in this instance to find me materials at 
their disposal when they once adopt the habit of resorting to its pages. practical 
large proportion of the articles may be said to = ‘exhaustive they = accurate toa 
which will strike even epee who know w ve been en to render them so; 
they are concise as Ry as full, eve coleman be rammed like a sky-rocket, the 
hasa reservoir out of all proportion to it will The Times 


“It isa work that may safely be computiyl by the most advanced stude: Nee ere to 
hold its own as by most complete work of in the lang until’ — oon revo- 
science has how blindly our wisest are still groping in the 


lution in us 
dark.” Sept. 28, 1861. 


BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


RE-ISSUE OF PUNCH. 


From its Commencement in 1841 to the end of 1860. 
In Volumes 5s. boards, uncut, monthly; and in Double Volumes, 10s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
every other month, 
The following Volumes are already published: 
In boards, price 5s. each, Vols. 1 to 16. 
In oom, gilt edges. 


Vol. 1 » Vols. 8and9(1845). + 108,64, 
Vols. . + 64. Vols. 10and 11 (186) 10s.6d, 
Vols.4and5(1843). . « 10s.6d. | Vols.12and13(1817) . 10s. 6d, 
Vols.6and7(184). 10s. 6d. | Vols. . 10s.6d, 


Vols. 16 and 17 will be published on the 30th inst. 
*,* Any Volume or Double Volume may always be had separately. 

“Asa ret a on our social history, the volumes of [Aeon will have in their as 
real, ifnot n interest to future students as the tomes of an compiler 
The’ pencil coatehen chow the English year by year in their habits “A they lived, and 
incidentally every shift and turn of outward fashion. Thus in a pleasant and handy volume 
one can recover the whole aoe of English gossip for a ayeene wer. To the nat then, of all 


household libraries not yet of their enlive: wit and wisdom, w 

and they are: we believe, the best repertory of of comic sketches within the whole range of 
are, 

and foreign literature.” Examiner 


BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY LIMITED, 


For the Circulation of English, Foreign, and Colonial 
Literature. 


CuarrmMan— WILLIAM CONINGHAM, Esq., M.P, 


Smneze Susscrierion — HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


No work of general interest is, on any pretext whatever, excluded from 
the collection. 

A List of the Town and Country Depdts (where Subscriptions can be 
paid and Books exchanged), terms, and all other information, can be had, 
postage free, on application. 

By order, 
FRANK FOWLER, 


Central Offices: 25 Pall Mall, S.W. 


results. There is no temptation to the writers to go on talking till they have reached the oppo- 
site cover of the volume ; and Mr. Galton's care has succeeded in discovering a series of writers 
who have nearly all travelled with a view to something worth seeing and worth describing 
within a moderate compass. . . . This volume of ‘ Vacation Tourists’ is a decided improvement 
on that of last year. There is a greater variety of subjects ; the travellers have visited more 
sources of interest in countries comparatively near. Altogether, it forms a very agreeable 
volume.”—London Review, May 17, 1862. 

“ We can heartily recommend the work tothe public. The price at which it is published is 


which increases the value of the work, and makes it much more useful.” —Observer, May 5, 1862. 
“ Here the world is playfully turned over before us, and people and things shown in the 
most varied lights. The personal element is always a strong one, and personal adventures and 
experiences are here so interwoven with description, that the mind of the reader receives easily 
the impressions sought to be transferred by these * Vacation Tourists.’ ” 
Cape and Natal News, May 15, 1862. 

“ We have in the present volume evident marks that a systematic plan has been adopted, and 
the various tours so arranged as to form a comprehensive whole. .... What the writers tell us, 
is what they really did see and experience, and what we want to know, ard they never allow us 
to be ennuyéd.”—News of the World, May 11, 1862. 


With a Map, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ACROSS THE CARPATHIANS, 


IN 1858—60. 


“The pleasant gossip, the scraps of strange history, and the wild legends, which make up a 
great part of this book, will insure its becoming popular. And we should add a word of praise 
for the unaffected style in which it is written. ... . The travellers are evidently ‘ladies’ in the 
best sense of the word.”—Parthenon, May 17. 

“One of the very best works of travel that we have ever met with. Its author has not only 
a peculiarly happy gift of reproducing for the reader the incidents of the way; but the thoughts 
on what he sees are always thoroughly original and sagacious and well worth attention, even 
if we do not agree with the views. . . . . . The book is a most delightful one.” 

John Bull, May 3, 1862. 


This day is published, handsomely printed and bound, with a Vignette by Noel Paton, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


RELIGIO CHEMICI: 
ESSAYS. 


By GEORGE WILSON, M_D., F.R.S.E., 
Late Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. 


Contents :— 

CHEMISTRY AND NATURAL THEOLOGY. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF THE STARS; AN ARGUMENT TOUCHING THE STARS 
AND THEIR INHABITANTS. 

CHEMICAL FINAL CAUSES; AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE PRESENCE OF PHOS- 
PHORUS, NITROGEN, AND IRON IN THE HIGHER SENTIENT ORGANISMS, 

ROBERT BOYLE. 

WOLLASTON. 

LIFE AND DISCOVERIES OF DALTON. 

THOUGHTS ON THE RESURRECTION : AN ADDRESS TO MEDICAL STUDENTS. 


Now ready, 8vo. sewed, Is. 
OUR CONVICT SYSTEMS. 


By the Rev, W, L, CLAY, M.A, 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 


By the same Author, 


THE PRISON CHAPLAIN: 


A Memoir of the Rev. John Clay, B.D., late Chaplain 
of Preston Gaol. 


8vo. cloth, 15s. 


“ Few books have appeared of late years better entitled te an attentive perusal than this 
Memoir of the Rev. John Clay, late Chaplain of Preston ew? published by his Son. It 
ive of all that has been 


complished by various philanthropists, for an 
British dominions.” —London Review. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD'S 


NEW PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
207 and 209 REGENT STREET. 


CRAMER & CO. beg to announce that they have now opened their spacious New Rooms, Nos. 207 and 
209 REGENT STREET, with a selection of PIANOFORTES, which, for variety and excellence, is not sur- 
passed, if equalled, by that of any similar Establishment in the United Kingdom. 


Hitherto Purchasers in London have had no opportunity to compare, side by side, the Instruments of the 
chief houses, as each maker only exhibits his own. CRAMER & CO. now show under the same roof all ‘the 
different kinds of Pianofortes manufactured by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and other eminent makers, as well as 
of those whose reputation, although not yet well known to the Public, is recognised by the Trade, and who 
manufacture a good, substantial Pianoforte at prices considerably below those of the great Houses. In pur- 
chasing from CRAMER & CO. the public may rely on the quality of the Instruments being stated without 
reserve. PIANOFORTES of an inferior class are carefully excluded from the Gallery; but as degrees of ex- 
cellence vary with the prices, CRAMER & CO.’S Assistants will on all occasions point out the special quality 
of each Instrument, enabling the Purchaser to form a correct judgment, and select a suitable Pianoforte. 


If on any occasion an instrument should fail to give entire satisfaction it may be exchanged within six 
months from the date of purchase, if returned to CRAMER & CO. free of expense. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD'S NEW MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, PRICE 35 GUINEAS. 


CRAMER & CO.’S PARIS PIANINO, 
A superior Pianoforte with check action, especially adapted for small rooms. Price 25 Guineas, 


CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD'S NEW MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, EXPRESSLY CONSTRUCTED FOR 
EXTREME CLIMATES, 


Packed in cases lined with zinc, and forwarded to any Port in the United Kingdom for £50. 


SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES. 


CRAMER & CO., from their large hiring connection, can usually supply Grands, Semi-Grands, Cottages, 
or Squares, by all the best makers, at prices lower than is frequently given for Instruments almost worthless. 
The Prices of the Second-hand Instruments vary from £12 to 130 Guineas. No charge for packing or loan of 


packing-case. 


HARMONIUMS OF ALL KINDS 
FROM 5 TO 85 GUINEAS. 


CRAMER & CO. ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR “DEBAIN,” THE INVENTOR OF THE HARMONIUM. 


M. Debain’s Instruments have been supplied to Her Majesty the Queen, as well as to the Emperor of the 
French, and most of the European Courts. 


PUBLISHING WAREHOUSE, 201 REGENT STREET. 
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